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ROBIN BLACKBURN 


PUTTING THE HAMMER 


DOWN ON CUBA 


DECADE AFTER THE ‘fall of communism’, the universal 

triumph of capitalism—widely taken for granted as an 

accomplished fact—has yet to become a literal reality. The 

collapse of the Soviet Union and Eastern European regimes 
has so far not been followed by the sudden demise of China, Viemam, 
North Korea or Cuba. The conventional view would be that this is 
still only a matter of time. Meanwhile, these societies have not disap- 
peared, and their different experiences call for analytic attention. Among 
them, the record of post-revolutionary Cuba is distinct. Unlike the PRC, 
Cuba has not embraced the stock market or Titanic, or benefited, like 
Vietnam, from Japanese loans and investment. Nor, like the DRPK till 
this year, has it gone into deep hibernation. The traumatic shock to its 
economy, with the erasure of the Soviet bloc, was greater than that to 
East Germany or North Korea, yet it has got through the decade without 
mass unemployment or famine. This is not to say that the ‘special period 
in time of peace’—the official euphemism for the state of life-and-death 
emergency declared by Fidel Castro in 1991—has not left deep wounds 
in Cuban society, from which ultimate recovery is as uncertain as ever. 
But to understand the situation of the island today, it is essential to 
look north, at the imperial power that has waged unremitting hostilities 
against it for forty years. The fate of the revolution will be determined as 
much by developments in the United States as in Cuba itself. Already, 
the frontiers between the two have been reco in a striking new 
pattern. After a long period in which Cuba drifted to the margins of 
international interest, the psycho-drama of one custody case has sud- 
denly riveted world attention back onto it. The Elián González affair, 
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which mesmerized US media for half a year, offers a timely prism for 
looking at the realities of the relationship across the Florida Straits. 


Elidn 


On 25 November last year an American fisherman found a six-year-old 
boy, Elian González, floating on a tyre off the coast of Florida. His 
mother had taken him with her lover on a raft from Cuba, which had 
capsized, with twelve people onboard, in high seas. Hli4n’s father, Juan 
Miguel, separated from the mother, had been unaware of her flight. He 
was reached by the staff of the hospital in Miami to which Hli4n was 
taken; the boy had given them his name and telephone number. Juan 
Miguel asked that his son be sent back to Cuba. Instead, the hospital 
authorities allowed Eli4n to be carried off by Lázaro González, a great 
uncle he had never previously met. Almost immediately the boy was 
adopted as a symbol by a powerful section of the exile community in 
Florida. As early as November 30, posters demanding that Elián be given 
asylum in the United States appeared at the WTO conference in Seattle. 
In early December, a Florida court entrusted Eli4n to the great uncle, 
who refused to return the boy to his father on the grounds that it would 
be persecution to send Eli4n back to a Communist tyranny. It was later 
revealed that the Cuban-American judge who made the custody award 
had political and business links to Lázaro. Eli4n was taken on highly 
publicized tours of Disneyland, photographed draped in the US flag, and 
an appeal lodged in his name for asylum in the United States. 


Juan Miguel’s request for the return of his son to Cuba had meanwhile 
been passed to the Immigration and Naturalization Service which, in 
accordance with its standard procedures, was prepared to award him 
custody so long as he could prove paternity and that he was not likely to 
be an abusive parent. A representantive of the Service met Juan Miguel 
on 16 December and in early January the INS ruled that he was the 
father, and a good parent, and that Eli4n should be sent back to Cuba. 
But Lazaro, equipped with the Florida court’s decision, now had posses- 
sion of Elán and refused to arrange for his return. He did not claim 
Juan Miguel was a bad father, simply that it would be better for Elián 
to grow up as a free citizen in a free country. In Miami, the boy was 
converted into a miraculous icon of political salvation. In Cuba, the 
detention of Elian aroused widespread incredulity and anger: how could 
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the US authorities countenance the kidnapping of the boy by distant 
relatives he had never met? There were mass demonstrations of protest. 


In February, Eli4n’s two grandmothers—both appealing for his 
return—were granted visas to visit the United States and meet him, in 
conditions of tight security, for just over an hour. One of them carried 
a mobile phone which rang while they were with Hli4n. This was pre- 
arranged to allow his father to speak with the boy, but the phone was 
swiftly confiscated. When the grandmothers returned to Cuba, they were 
greeted by demonstrations even larger than those of January. Declaring 
that he would come to the US as soon he could bring his son back to 
Cuba, Juan Miguel argued that it was the duty of the US government 
to hand back Elian without forcing him to enter into a lengthy legal pro- 
cess on foreign soil. But in March he had to acquire a new US lawyer—a 
former State Department planner and Clinton counsel—who secured 
American visas for Juan Miguel, his new wife Nersey and their infant 
son, Hianny. After a session with Fidel Castro, this photogenic trio—the 
father cradling his younger son in his arms—arrived in Washington on 
April 7. There, Juan Miguel delivered a brief dignified address, thank- 
ing those Americans who had supported his case, and looking forward 
to a reunion with Elian. At this point, US media coverage of the affair 
went into high gear. Juan Miguel, a well-dressed and athletic member 
of the Cuban Communist Party working in the tourism complex, was 
the subject of profiles in Newsweek and Time that made it clear he had 
been very close to his son, who slept at his father’s house more often 
than his mother’s. A growing span of American opinion came round 
to the view that Eli4n should be allowed to go home. But the exile 
community in Miami, and its allies in the Wall Street Journal and else- 
where, clamorously rejected any idea that he could be returned to a 
Communist tyranny. 


Early in the morning of Easter Saturday, April 22, the stand-off between 
the INS and the Florida courts was broken, when Federal Marshals 
entered L4zaro’s home in Miami at gun-point, removed Eli4n from a 
cupboard in which he had been hidden, and bore him away to an air- 
base near Washington, where his father was allowed to rejoin him. The 
reaction of the Cuban-American community in Florida was massive and 
immediate. A general strike brought Little Havana to a halt on April 
25, with demonstrations denouncing Attorney-General Reno’s forcible 
abduction of Hli4n. High levels of emotional mobilization were kept 
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up in the succeeding weeks. But now latent antagonisms between the 
Cuban-American and Anglo—not to speak of Black—communities in 
Florida were coming to the surface, while national opinion in the US 
swung behind the Justice Department. For the next two months, while 
L4zaro’s lawyers pressed appeals through the US courts, Juan Miguel 
and Elidn were held in or near Washington, joined by four of the boy's 
classmates and his teacher from Cuba, to help him catch up with his 
schooling. Finally, after weeks of saturation coverage exceeding even the 
Diana firation in the US media, the Supreme Court dismissed Lazaro’s 
case-and, on June 29th, father and son were allowed to fly in a chartered 
plane back to Cuba—a departure transmitted to the American public in 
hours of live television coverage. 


Miami 


Suddenly throwing into high resolution a field of forces that is nor- 
mally more shadowy, the Oprah Winfrey-style incident—understandably 
arousing warm emotions—also calls for a cool look at the realities of 
the triangular relationship between Washington, Miami and Havana. 
Critical to these is the unique nature of the Cuban community within the 
United States. All revolutions have produced colonies of exiles abroad, 
from Saint-Germain to Koblenz, Harbin to Dharmasala. None, however, 
has produced a counter-revolutionary concentration of such wealth and 
power as Miami. The Cuban emigration to the US numbers 1.37 mil- 
lion—scarcely 4 per cent of the total Hispanic population in the States. 
But with an average household income of over $40,000 a year, it has the 
equivalent of a GDP of about $14 billion—over half the size of the Cuban 
economy itself, whose GDP is currently calculated at $23 billion—with 
a tenth of the population.' Economically, this may be the most success- 
ful immigrant group in US history, with assets accumulated over four 
decades which dwarf those of any previous immigration of comparable 
scale. The foundations of this fortune were laid by pre-revolutionary 
investments in the US by the Cuban rich, by the high level of middle- 
class professional qualifications of the first post-revolutionary wave of 





: Adjusting the 1993 figures, the average household income of the Miami commu- 
nity must be well over $50,000 today, above the national Anglo average See Max 
J. Castro, ‘De Agentes à Arquitectos’, Encuentro de la cultura cubana, no. 15, Winter 
1999-2000. This journal, published from Madrid, reflects the cultural standpoint 
of the liberal emigrés. 
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exiles (some 215,000) and—iast but not least—substantial clandestine 
subsidies from the CIA to businesses set up by the new anti-commu- 
nist arrivals. But entrepreneurial dynamism was also assisted by intense 
ideological mobilization, as exiles lent money to one another on easy 
terms, developed cooperative business networks, and used ethnic soli- 
darity to bypass unionization.” The regional setting was, furthermore, 
highly favourable for the two-thirds of the community concentrated in 
Florida, where the Reagan boom yielded one of the highest growth rates 
of any state in the Union. The result is a flourishing landscape of small 
and medium businesses, with a layer of very big wealth in real estate, 
banking and construction. By the nineties, Miami had crossed Koblenz 
with Klondike. 


The spectacular rise of the Cuban economy in Florida helped the exile 
community, in turn, to preserve its cultural identity in a way that no 
other immigrant group has done in recent memory. Far from readily 
assimilating to all-American—ie: Anglo—norms, the Cuban population 
in Miami not only continued to speak Spanish, but made it the dominant 
language in Miamm, as it became the largest electoral bloc and eventually 
took control of the city itself. The Cuban ascendancy has, to all intents 
and purposes, made Miami a major Latin American metropolis more 
than an urban area of North America. Naturally, the growth of this exotic 
enclave was far from welcome to local white power-holders in Southern 
Florida—the Miami Herald for many years giving voice to resentment of 
the upstarts. In 1980, a backlash referendum blocked bi-lingual educa- 
tion in the city. It was at this point that the economic power of the Cuban 
community was transformed into a political force on a national scale. It 
was a Democratic President—Kennedy—who had organized and armed 
Cuban exiles for a reconquest of their homeland. But after the failure 
of the Bay of Pigs, and the stand-off of the Missile Crisis, US support 
for active counter-revolution was limited to connivance at low-level sabo- 
tage, and efforts to assassinate Fidel. The election of Reagan marked a 
new approach. In 1980, the Cuban-American Foundation (CANF) was 
set up with the help of the new Administration, under the leadership of 
the millionaire developer and construction tycoon, Jorge Mas Canosa, a 
veteran of the Bay of Pigs. 





* For a description, see Alejandro Portes and Alex Stepic, City on the Edgr- the 
Transformation of Miami, Berkeley 1993, pp. 139-44. 
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The Foundation 


Within a short space of time the Foundation established a solid hegem- 
ony over the Cuban community in the United States, acting in effect as 
its national political leadership. Mas Canosa, an autocrat of boundless 
energy and ambition, brooked no opposition within the organization, 
which was lavishly funded by exile businesses. His objective remained 
the overthrow of the revolutionary government in Cuba, for which he 
had personally fought, by other means. ‘We had to take the struggle 
out of the Calle Ocho and the Miami Stadium and into the centre 
of power. We had to stop the commando raids and concentrate on 
influencing public opinion and governments’.’ The model he took for 
the operations of CANF was the most powerful foreign-policy lobby: 
the American-Israeli Political Action Committee. As Mas Canosa forth- 
tightly put it ‘We realized pretty soon that to influence the US political 
system we must copy the Jewish model, and we became very closely 
allied with the Jewish lobby and the Jewish movement in Washington.’ 
If AIPAC was famously entrenched in the ranks of the Democrats, while 
never overlooking the need for support from Republicans, too, CANF 
could be equally bipartisan—relying on Republican backers, without 
forgoing links to Democrats. Competition for its favours could only 
benefit the cause. 


When the Communist regimes in Eastern Europe fell in 1989, the 
Foundation concluded that the moment to topple Castro had arrived. 
But pressing for US legislation to stop remittances being sent to relatives 
in Cuba, and to render the assets of anyone trafficking with Cuba liable 
to seizure, it ran into opposition from the White House. Bush did not 
want to provoke allies involved in trade with Cuba, who would certainly 
question the legality of sanctions infringing their sovereign rights—the 
Canadian government even threatening to expel any American firm 
that sought to make use of the proposed legislation. Undeterred, CANF 
secured the services of a Democratic Congressman to push through the 
bill it had drafted—the reptilian figure of Robert Torricelli from New 
Jersey, where the second-largest Cuban community is located in Union 
City: appropriately also a zealot for the Israeli lobby. In April 1992 





3 See Marfa Cristina Garcia, Havana USA. Cuban Exiles and Cuban Americans in 
South Florida, 1959-1994, Berkeley 1996, p. 147. 
+ See Miguel Gonzalez-Pando, The Cuban Americans, Westport 1998, p. 158. 
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Clinton, bellowing that ‘the Administration has missed a big opportu- 
nity to put the hammer down on Fidel Castro and Cuba’, acclaimed 
Torricelli’s bill, helping him to push it through Congress as the Cuba 
Democracy Act in September.5 Bush’s signature on the Act did not save 
him from further attacks by Clinton that he was too weak towards Cuba. 
In 1994, over-ruling his advisers, Clinton cut off family remittances to 
Cuba at the behest of CANF.° Two years later, the Foundation manoeu- 
vred a second punitive act through Congress, this time sponsored by 
the Republicans Jesse Helms and Dan Burton, designated the Cuba 
Liberty and Solidarity Act, tightening the embargo on Cuba, and repris- 
als against foreign companies trading with it, yet further—a package 
approved by Clinton, amidst a stream of venal distractions in his drive 
for re-election. ‘The Libertad Act’, as he put it, ‘reasserts our resolve to 
help carry the tide of democracy to the shores of Cuba.’ 


These were impressive achievements for the Foundation. But they did 
not yield the fruits expected of them. Fidel Castro did not fall. The Cuban 
economy began to recover. In 1997 Mas Canosa, who had hoped to 
return in triumph to Havana, died. The following year the Pope’s visit to 
Cuba threw Catholic opinion in the Florida community into disarray. By 
now, this had in any case become more variegated: the émigrés of the 
eighties and nineties were not so well-off, or business-oriented, as their 
predecessors. They retained more links to the island, and came to include 





5 For Clinton’s speech, see Christopher Hitchens, ‘Mmority Report’, The Naton, 8 
June 1992. For Torricelli, see Miami Herald, 28 September 1992: “It’s a bad day in 
Havana”, exulted author Rep. Robert Torricelli, a hawkish Democrat who relished 
attacking the Bush Admunistration from the right’. 

§ ‘The decision to punish Castro direcp—by cuthng off the flow of dollars 
brought ın by families and by limiting the number of charter flights, among other 
steps—came straight from Clinton. Indeed the president all but discarded a set 
of milder options prepared by his advisers in favour of a tougher plan advocated 
by many ene hard-liners, including Jorge Mas Canosa. That decision was taken 
at a late-night White House meeting attended by several Cuban-American leaders 
in Miami. When one remarked how impressed they were with Clinton’s under- 
standıng of the entire situation, he explained he had been engaged in a personal, 
concerted study of Cuba and the exile community since 1990. During visits to 
South Flonda, the Arkansas governor—guided by his Cuban-exile sister-in-law— 
would walk the streets of Litde Havana . . . Clinton did more to squeeze the Cuban 
dictator in a few days than either Republican [President] accomphshed during the 
19808: Tom Fiedler, ‘A Look behind Bill Clinton’s Cuba Stance’, Miami Herald, 
a8 August 1994. 
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a number of talented artists and writers who helped to make Miami 
a cultural centre, with a Book Fair and an International Film Festival 
attracting participation from all over Spain and Latin America. Although 
the great majority of the Cuban community remained staunchly revan- 
chist—two-thirds would support a full-scale American invasion of Cuba, 
according to opinion polls—a basis for more liberal, or apolitical, eddies 
of feeling was emerging within it. Leadership of CANF, meanwhile, had 
passed—atfter the fashion of Trujillo or Duvalier—to Mas Canosa’s son, 
Jorge Mas Santos. Appearing ineffective compared with his father, he 
failed to make his mark. 


It was in this context that the discovery of Elián came as manna to the 
Foundation. Mas Santos immediately realized the potential in the case, 
and acted quickly. The Foundation furnished ample expenses and legal 
advice to Lazaro González as he prepared an asylum application for 
Elidn. In December, it assigned its Chief of Security, Mario Miranda, to 
organize a permanent guard round L4zaro's house. Opposite, a shrine 
was erected depicting the rescue of el niño Elidn by dolphins and the 
Virgin Mary. Ruffians from a street gang called the Latin Kings mus- 
tered in the environs. Lincoln Diaz-Balart, Republican representative 
from South Florida, started to line up fellow Congressmen for an 
order inviting Hli4n to testify to the House. Amidst all this activity, the 
Foundation was able to reassert its moral authority in the exile commu- 
nity and once again rally Cuban-American opinion behind its standard. 
Passions were soon running so high that when the INS opposed asylum, 
several thousand demonstrators paraded through the streets of the city 
chanting: ‘We built Miami, and we'll burn it down, if they take Elian 
from this town.’ 


Backlash 


Ata national level, the Foundation’s pressure proved equally formidable. 
On the Republican side, both Bush brothers—Jeb had been campaign 
manager for one of CANF’s congressional candidates, before becoming 
governor of Florida—backed the demand for asylum. On the Democratic 
side, Gore lost no time in calling for Eli4n to be given US citizenship. 
His campaign manager, Tony Coelho—a politican forced to resign from 
Congress, a very rare event, under a financial doud—was in close touch 
with Mas Santos; while his ally, Jon Corzine, a former Chairman of 
Goldman Sachs running as multi-millionaire Democratic candidate for 
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the other Senatorial seat in New Jersey, matched Torricelli on Cuba. 
Notching up high-profile sponsors was one matter, however; winning 
public opinion at large proved to be another. Here the Foundation’s drive 
ran into two significant obstacles. Ideologically, the demand that a six- 
year-old be separated from his only parent as a political refugee brought 
two of the most cherished items of the American value-system into direct 
contradiction with one another—‘freedom’ (escape from Communist 
tyranny), and ‘family’ (foundation of morality). Anglo support for seques- 
tration was vociforously expressed by hard-core anti-Communist pundits 
like George Will and Amity Shlaes. But the INS custody decision was 
clear-cut, and conformed to commonsense intuitions of Juan Miguel’s 
right to reclaim his child. Even many commentators otherwise impec- 
cably hostile to Cuba were left uneasy at the prospect of flouting family 
values too openly.” 


A further difficulty was more self-created. The meteoric success of the 
Cuban-American community in Florida, and the commanding role of 
the Foundation at large, had long grated on groups exposed to contact 
with them—local Anglos, Blacks and other Hispanics. The refusal of 
Little Havana to truckle to conventional pressures for assimilation to 
English-speaking America, its combative retention of S panish and proud 
cultural identity, were always a potential affront to chauvinist sentiment 
in the US. Once the community was locked in conflict with Federal 
authorities, showing itself quite willing to defy the majesty of the Justice 
Department, latent hostility to this un-American intruder burst forth 
on a national scale—reactions ironically not dissimilar to American out- 
tage at the Cuban revolution’s defiance of Washington in the first place. 
Vitriolic denunciations of Miami by the likes of Thomas Friedman, 
Western triumphalist and jingo number one in the columns of the New 
York Times, speak for themselves. Media coverage of the battle over 
Elian, spotlighting much that had been obscure in the operations of the 
Cuban enclave in Florida, brought mainstream dislike of any extraneous 
cyst in the nation to the surface. The Foundation could appear to be chal- 
lenging both family values and patriotic totems, a hard combination to 
beat. By April, public opinion was clearly moving against asylum. 








7 See, for example, Kenneth Anderson, ‘A Great Betrayal: how American conserva- 
tives have abandoned parental rights ın the case of Elán Gonzélez’, Times Literary 
Supplement, 12 May 2000. 
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A further ingredient in a growing backlash against CANF came from 
restive business interests. The National Association of Manufacturers 
and the US Chamber of Commerce had for some time been sending 
exploratory delegations to Havana and querying the wisdom of the block- 
ade. Major corporations backing such efforts have included Caterpillar, 
Ingersoll-Rand, General Electric, Citibank, Boeing and the Radisson 
hotel empire. Mid-Western farmers had also been complaining for some 
time that the embargo was denying them a natural market for foodstuffs 
worth a billion dollars a year. In April, a Republican Representative 
from Texas, Charles Stenham, returned from a visit to Cuba to urge 
a relaxation of the restrictions on trade and, in mid-May, the House 
Appropriations Committee unexpectedly voted to attach an amendment 
to a Farm Bill allowing certain categories of food and medicine to be 
exported to Cuba. Simmering anti-embargo sentiment did not help the 
ultra cause in Miami. 


Clinton, meanwhile, no longer concerned with re-election, faced a dif- 
ferent set of calculations. His ties to the Cuban-American lobby were 
long-standing and intimate; as late as 1997, Lewinsky recounts phone 
calls to the Bebe Rebozo of the incumbency, the sugar magnate Fanjul 
whose family has controlled vast plantations in the South since pre- 
revolutionary days. But it was now Gore’s turn to take up this role, 
with Corzine in tow. Clinton’s wife, on the other hand, was running 
for Senator in New York, where the Puerto Rican electorate, a much 
more significant bloc than the Cuban-American, and leant strongly in 
favour of Eli4n’s speedy reunion with his father. House Representative 
José Serrano, indeed, was active in helping to arrange Juan Miguel’s 
arrival in the States, and has long called for the blockade of Cuba to be 
lifted. If Hillary at first failed to grasp these dynamics, and with typically 
crass opportunism spoke of Eli4n becoming an American, her husband 
no doubt brought them sharply to her attention. Legal considerations 
pointed in the same direction. Counsel inside the Justice Department 
would have made it clear from the start that there was no chance of a 
custody case going against Juan Miguel. Respect for the law has scarcely 
been a prime mover for either President or Attorney-General. But in 
early 2000, neither had strong reason to bend the course of the law 
against the tide of public opinion. Clinton no longer needed campaign 
finance, while Reno—once chief law officer in her native Miami—may 
well have shared the antipathy of her fellow Anglos to Little Havana. 
The issue could safely be passed to the judiciary, and the predictable 
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outcome left for the media to applaud, without the President having to 
pronounce on the matter. 


Armageddon and after 


While this American folk tale was unfolding, a very different set of 
scenes could be observed in Cuba. For anyone familiar with the tumul- 
tuous revolutionary assemblies of the sixties, the demonstration of 
Cuban women along the Malecón on 15 January 2000 could only 
seem, at first, intensely poignant. Their call for the return of the child 
was certainly also an impressive expression of loyalty to Cuba’s social 
arrangements. But even if Eli4n were returned, could the distinctive 
way of life which his loss dramatized survive? The desolate final shot of 
Buena Vista Social Club, panning along a tattered poster of ‘Socialismo 
o Muerte’ was filmed just here, on this wind-swept seafront (naturally 
contrasted with the rubicund opulence of Carnegie Hall, the mecca 
of Wenders’s finale). Its message leaves no ambiguity. Could such a 
march be anything more than a brave but doomed attempt to defy the 
inevitable? 


Yet resignation was not on view along the Malecón. Havana has seen 
not a few grimly dutiful demonstrations in the past. But for all the obvi- 
ous organization, the spirit of this one was notably spontaneous, and the 
numbers—200,o0o—exceeded any expectation. Waving little national 
flags, and giving their own tilt to the slogans, the river of women floods 
past the building that houses ‘US interests’, with a mixture of anger and 
good humour. Speeches, though not from Fidel, and music follow: the 
solemn strains of the Internationale, the jaunty lilt of the anthem of the 
26th July Movement, the Song of the Heroic Guerrilla. Memories inevi- 
tably crowd in. The hopes of the sixties may have crumbled like so many 
of the buildings in old Havana, but something has lodged in the people 
that will not be easily rooted out. Those who want to defend the best in 
the revolution are having their day. Young people can be heard saying 
that for the first time they have a sense of something like the historic 
confrontations of their parent’s generation. At stake are Cuban dignity 


and sovereignty. 
Something close to penury has been the common lot otherwise. Between 


1989 and 1993—the years of ‘Armageddon’, as the locals call it—Cuba 
lost 70 per cent of its exports and 75 percent of its imports, with the dis- 
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appearance of the Soviet bloc.* GDP fell by over a third. The currency 
collapsed. Food became extremely scarce. Power cuts were frequent. 
Essential medicines went lacking. Although there has been a gradual 
economic recovery since the mid-nineties which has picked up in the 
last couple of years, overall output and per capita income have still not 
regained their levels of the mid-eighties. Food rations allow only for 
basic survival. Everyday life is a permanent struggle, against a back- 
ground of continual shortages. The peso has been stabilized against the 
dollar since 1995, but at the cost of a dual currency. For any supple- 
ment to their diet, city-dwellers need dollars. Cubans can acquire these 
from relatives in the United States or employment in tourist-related 
activities, inevitably a source of frustration and demoralization to anyone 
who falls into neither category. Those who are dedicated to serving their 
own people as producers, teachers or doctors have to make do with the 
meagre official rations. Even the most honest and law-abiding are often 
forced to make free with public property, ignoring regulations. 


In the countryside the government has dismantled most of the old state 
farms for various types of cooperatives or private plots. Peasants can 
market whatever they produce above and beyond the quotas assigned 
them for delivery, at fixed rates, to the state. Prices are high, but supply 
has become more flexible. In some sectors, notably tobacco, production 
has rebounded. In others, above all the key crop, sugar, where lack of 
fuel and new equipment has shut down a third of the mills, output is 
still basically Hat—annual harvests running not much above three mil- 
lion tons, where twenty years ago the country produced eight million. 
On the other hand, the area devoted to food crops—citrus, bananas, 
melons, vegetables, beans, rice—is growing. During the ‘special period’, 
Cuban agriculture has been obliged to resort to ‘organic’ and ‘sustain- 
able’ methods of cultivation, since industrial fertilizers and sprays have 
become expensive and rare. In a sort of pastoral echo of the rediscovery 
of forties Cuban son, peasants of advanced years are persuaded to explain 
how everything was done five or six decades ago, before pesticides and 
chemicals had really taken hold. 


The relative recovery of the Cuban economy since it plumbed the 
depths, around 1992-3, reflects diversification, the persistence of barter 





3 See the excellent ‘Survey of Cuba, Heroic Illusions’, by Anne Wroe, Economist, 6 
April 1996, p. 6. 
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arrangements with Russia and China, and a rise in domestic oil pro- 
duction. Sugar is still Cuba’s main export, earning some $600 million 
in 1998—about two million tons still going to Russia, and another 
200,000 tons to China, in exchange for supplies of oil and rice. The 
cost of oil imports in 1998 was around $r billion—larger than the food 
bill—but Venezuela is now helping Cuba to increase its own output 
annually, to the point where domestic production should cover 70 per 
cent of needs this year. Underlining its critical importance for the whole 
economy, Cuba’s national accounts now embody a measure of intensi- 
dad energttica (roughly equivalent to fuel efficiency) for each sector and 
enterprise. Nickel, mined by the state at Nfcaro, and in a joint venture 
with the Canadian firm Sherritt at Moa Bay, is the country’s second 
export; with a small increase in output and a 60 per cent increase in 
the world price over the last eighteen months, earnings from this source 
could reach $500 million this year. Tobacco products come third, at a 
value of $184 million in 1998. Here, a new Spanish-French company, 
Altados, now handles overseas marketing of Cuban cigars, whose output 
has increased considerably in recent years. 


The pattern of Cuban trade reflects historic inertias—Russia remaining 
the country’s most important customer, taking 26 per cent of its exports, 
followed by the Netherlands (12 per cent), Canada and Spain (7 per cent 
each). The EU looms larger on the import side, accounting for nearly 
half its supplies, with Spain in the lead at a1 per cent, France at ro 
and Italy at 8 per cent. The balance of trade, massively unfavourable, 
is a reminder of how precarious the country’s position continues to be. 
Exports, running at $1.4 billion in 1998, covered only half the import 
bill of $2.8 billion.’ Moreover, Cuba is still encumbered with a foreign 
debt of $13 billion, and past lapses in servicing it mean that Cuban enter- 
prises now have to pay very high rates—15 per cent or so—for credits, 
These are the conditions that have put a premium on the development of 
tourism, which alone can cover the trade gap. The gross earnings of the 
tourist industry are reckoned to have been around $1.4 billion in 1998, 
and rising. Most arrivals are from Canada, Spain, Italy, Germany and 
other EU states. Officials claim half of inputs are now locally supplied, 
and tourists do seem to have been eating much more Cuban food, but 
linkages between the tourism complex and local manufacturing remain 





° For these figures, see the Economist Inteligence Unit report for Cuba, Annual 
Country Profile 1999. 
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weak, with most hardware—refrigerators, televisions and so on—com- 
ing from abroad, cutting net income from the sector even if there is 
some spin-off in handicrafts and luxury products. 


Two economies 


The coexistence of two currencies; of state, and modest, private enter- 
prises; above all, of the tourist industry—on which national solvency 
now depends—and widespread privation, inevitably creates acute social 
tensions. Small private restaurants or paladares cater to foreigners or 
Cubans with dollars. There, in often pleasant semi-domestic settings, 
crab and pork are on the menu while outside, ‘camels’—juggernaut 
lorries converted into huge articulated buses—thunder past, crammed 
with Cubans heading down-town to collect rations of rice and beans. 
Jealous officials try to make sure that lobster ıs not available in the 
paladares, and a maximum number of customers is not exceeded; estab- 
lishments that are too successful may be closed down.’ But if small 
producers attract such control and suspicion, the result is petty corrup- 
tion to evade it. The visitor has no need to fear physical hassle in Cuba. 
But there is still hustle, which for many city-dwellers is almost obligatory 
as their rations are so low. The tourist is stopped by men offering cigars, 
or the address of a flat to rent, or of a good restaurant. Even the great 
majority who disdain such activity still need to make ends meet by infor- 
mal trading, or borrowing their work equipment to earn some extra on 
their own account. In these conditions, the more principled and patriotic 
often lose out. It is they who must often ask themselves: after so many 
sacrifices, what does the future hold—is Cuba in danger of losing its 
distinctive civic egalitarianism and acquiring the huge social problems 
of Mexico or Brazil, without their turbines of capitalist development? 


Still, it is plain that the Cuban regime is not just passively adminis- 
tering the austerities of globalization, like so many governments in 
Latin America. Flouting the reigning neo-liberal orthodoxy, state bodies 
increasingly play an energetic entrepreneurial role. Visitors arriving on 
a Cubana flight will be regaled with a lively commercial for the Gaviota 
tour company—a video portraying a crowd of casually attired young men 





» For the role of the paladares, and much else besides, see the fine study of the 
capital by Roberto Segre, Mario Coyula and Joseph Scarpaci, Havana. Two Faces of 
the Antillean Metropolis, Chichester 1998, pp. 226, 230—238. 
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and women clambering on a truck and dancing to a pulsating sound- 
track of Cuban son and salsa, with a black youth supplying a vigorous 
rap-style invitation, as the vehicle careers through the streets of a Cuban 
town and out into the country. Once in Havana, they will be offered 
trips in air-conditioned Mercedes buses to coastal resorts, flights in a 
helicopter and power-boat fishing in the Gulf Stream. The company is 
owned by the Cuban armed forces. Public enterprises of this kind seek 
to beguile those with dollars, so the implications are mixed. Packaging 
and advertising of cigars, coffee and rum are slick, CDs of Cuban music 
over-priced ($16 a disc). But sooner or later all this convertible currency 
returns to the state, which uses its commercial revenues to fund other 
activities. In a world where governments find it increasingly difficult to 
tax, the profits of well-run public enterprise can be a vital element in 
state revenues. In the sixties, few people on the Left believed tourism 
was good for economic development, but the evidence from Italy and 
Spain has shown the growth it can stimulate. 


The evils it can also bring are less contested. In the early and mid- 
nineties the combination of tourism and semi-dollarzation led to the 
appearance of hard-currency prostitution in Cuban hotels and their envi- 
rons. This is now very much discouraged. Petty theft and violence are 
absent. In striking contrast to so many other American cities—Bogota, 
or Caracas, Rio or Merico City, Washington or Los Angeles—Havana is 
now very safe, no doubt in part due to the vigilance of neighbourhood 
committees, but also to a certain sense of orderliness and responsibil- 
ity. In Quito or Bogotá, there is a guard with a rifle on every building, 
and you soon learn to read every street scene for signs of danger. In 
Havana even the police do not seem to be heavily armed. In the large 
cities of Latin America, abandoned children are a common sight—in Rio 
or Mexico City thousands of them living by their wits, many destined for 
abuse, exploitation or an early death. In Cuba, all of Elián’s age are safe 
and well-cared for. 


Health-care has always been a priority of the regime and here, too, 
state enterprises have proved effective, sponsoring breakthroughs in 
medical research and bio-technology. Cuba’s public laboratories have 
developed a vaccine for meningitis B, which they are now working with 
Smith—Klein—-Beecham to market internationally. Here, the US block- 
ade increases the risks of unnecessary death and illness in countries 
that have been pressured to ban the vaccine, and lack any equivalent to 
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Cuba’s impressive public health services. Notwithstanding the harmful 
effects of the embargo on Cuban medicine, the island’s vital statistics are 
comparable to those of the United States, far above the Latin American 
average. During the nineties, foreign observers often predicted a ‘melt- 
down’ of the regime. Few think that is in prospect today. The reality is 
that, even in circumstances of great hardship, many Cubans still feel 
they have something to defend. This is certainly a sentiment with deep 
roots in the politics, history and culture of the country. But the regime’s 
ability to hold the line has also been a function of a modest economic 
climb out of the pit of the worst years of the ‘special period’. 


Havana 


In the West, most people’s image of Havana today comes from 
Wenders’s Buena Vista Social Club—a wash of leprous surfaces and 
deliquescent pastels, a city of melancholy ruins. How far does this 
correspond to reality? Certainly enough to disturb anyone who knew 
Havana in the first flush of the revolution.” In 1962 La Rampa, which 
sweeps down from a park past the Hotel Nacional to the Malecén and 
the sea, was handsomely repaved and a vast ice cream palace, Coppelia, 
claiming to serve more varieties than Baskin Robbins, erected at its 
summit: an exuberantly cantilevered building, symbolizing the right of 
ordinary Cubans to pleasures previously reserved for an elite. Today 
La Rampa is woefully dilapidated, its inlaid pavements, so bright in 
recollection, uncared for and broken. Coppelia itself still serves decent 
ice cream—great efforts have evidently been made to keep it going; a 
mission statement now offers a strange echo of US establishments: cus- 
tomers have a right to expect the highest quality, clean utensils, friendly 
staff, etc., and the duty not to clamber on the tables or disturb others 
in their enjoyment. Over the years it has remained a magnet for infor- 
mal socializing, as viewers of Tomás Gutiérrez Alea’s film Chocolate y 
Fresas—which explored the formerly taboo topic of whether revolution- 
aries could be gay—may remember.” The architecture of the sixties had 





= I was then working at the university, and researching the island’s history: see 
‘Prologue to the Cuban Revolution’, New Left Review I/21, October 1963, pp 52-91. 
= There was deplorable official homophobia in the late Srzties, but private conversa- 
tion was more uninhibited: in the late sixties Alejo Carpentier could jovially suggest 
that homoeroticism was integral to the culture of the Revolutionary Armed Forces, 
to general amusement. 
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proclaimed a new set of social values. The delicate, modernist structures 
of Havana’s School of Art furnished an appropriate Caribbean setting 
for a new generation of students, while the palatial barracks of Batista’s 
army at Campo Colombia were attractively converted into a huge school 
for the children of workers and peasants from the interior. In East 
Havana, volunteer ‘micro-brigades’ were given the tools and materials to 
build their own four-storey apartment blocks along the coast. 


This changed in the seventies and eighties when, in the name of 
balanced development, the state channelled nearly all infrastructural 
investment into the countryside and the provinces, rather than a capital 
held to have enjoyed too much privilege. The result was a long period 
of deliberate neglect. Havana’s turn was supposed to come in the nine- 
ties, but by then it was too late. Caught in the vice of the post-1989 
emergency, Havana is visibly decaying, most buildings unpainted, some 
semi-derelict. Here and there is a building that has been repaired by its 
owner or rescued by the municipal authorities; but most exceptions to 
the general decrepitude are due to the imperatives of tourism, from the 
gleaming airport or beachside hotels in Varadero, to some impressive 
restorations in the old Havana. There the ‘historian of the city’ Eusebio 
Leal, working with UNESCO, has sensitively directed the preservation 
of a number of sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth-century buildings, 
leaving them the patina of the past that too-even sand-blasting typically 
strips away. 


But elsewhere, the parlous condition of Havana speaks of a deeper prob- 
lem than lack of official attention or resources—the seeping away of 
social initiative. The Committees for the Defence of the Revolution on 
every block make the task of any would-be opposition very difficult. But 
if they are so good at security, why can’t they work out home-made solu- 
tions to the tasks of redecorating and maintaining the housing stock? 
The answer usually to be heard is that people wait for the government 
to sort out the problem. Amidst the decay one is, indeed, continually 
made aware of a paternalist yet, in its own way, highly effective govern- 
ment. There are schools, nurseries and clinics everywhere. Dining on 
the verandah of a paladar, looking out on an elegant twenties residence 
that is now a primary school, who would not be touched by the sight 
of one crocodile of happily chattering youngsters returning from a trip, 
while another group of eight or nine-year-olds practice their ballet steps? 
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The regime is best at looking after children. Paternalism is less produc- 
tive with adults. 


Memories 


It is only gradually that I realize why today’s Havana is such a potent 
lieu de mémoire for anyone who lived here in the sixties, or visited it in 
the eighties. The reason is that almost everything is still here, but vis- 
ibly aged. Other Latin American capitals combine glittering downtowns 
and reflector glass skycrapers, with swollen villas misérias or shanty 
towns. Havana has neither. Its downtown and tourist district reflects 
some fifties real-estate development. But the city’s basic structure is still 
dominated by the construction booms of the early twentieth century, 
with proliferating suburbs spreading out from the colonial core of Old 
Havana. Popular housing is in bad shape but there are no favelas. There 
are a few dour Soviet-style housing estates away from the shoreline, and 
1991 saw the completion of a mildly postmodern complex in the east 
of the city, Villa Panamericana. But all in all, little has been added to 
the built environment since the sixties. Some visitors suppose that the 
ornate Marti monument and Central Committee building in the Plaza 
de la Revolución are products of the Fidelato. In fact, like most of the 
patriotic statuary in Havana, they predate it. Cuba’s state bureaucracy 
has done little to glorify itself in stone, inhabiting offices built by earlier 
regimes, or abandoned by corporations ejected in 1961-2. 


Nowadays, the European tourist willing to travel by Cubana Airways can 
stay for about $40 a day at the splendidly restored Hotel Nacional over- 
looking the Malecén, a de luxe establishment which first opened in 1930 
and now displays trophies of visits by Winston Churchill, Ava Gardner, 
Frank Sinatra and Marfa López. Once cocooned in the Hotel with its 
park, decent-sized swimmung pool and passable restaurant, it would be 
possible—though absurd—to ignore the life around one. My bedroom 
window actually made that impossible for me. It overlooked a chunk 
of the Havana skyline familiar from another age. Directly opposite is 
the so-called Indochina building, a once-elegant twenty-five storey block 





® Roberto Segre and his colleagues offer a rich overview of the city’s architectural 
history in their study, Havana. For a highly critical but acute recent account of the 
urban scene, see Samuel Farber, ‘Cuba Today and the Prospects for Change’, New 
Politics, Summer 2000, pp. 164-174. 
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with distinctive red panels, the paint now peeling and half washed away. 
There I visited Guillermo Cabrera Infante—now a flamboyant novelist of 
the exile right—when he edited Lunes de Revolución, the avant-garde arts 
supplement of what was then Cuba’s main daily. Just up the street was 
the Polynesio restaurant where I remember asking Guevara a bit later 
about the paper shortage that had officially led to the closure of Lunes. 


At the time Che was known to be one of the most intransigent leaders of 
the revolution, but also as someone who was personally tolerant, giving 
shelter in his Ministry of Industry to those of non-conformist bent; the 
avant-garde enthusiasms of Lunes would not have been much to his 
taste, but nevertheless he had got on well with Jean-Paul Sartre, who 
had much featured in it. In answer to my question, he launched into 
a lengthy account of the success of his Ministry in making paper from 
husks of sugarcane, then looked at me and smiled ruefully, adding: ‘Now 
I come to think of it, the sort of paper you are talking about is indeed 
scarce’. Thereafter most of the writers for Lunes could still get published, 
at least for a while, but in more specialist literary journals, not in a news- 
paper with a circulation of a quarter of a million. It was the beginning of 
the end of the cultural ebullience of post-revolutionary Cuba. 


Life and letters 


Forty years later, the price is palpable in the abysmal quality of the 
Cuban press. Asked why he publishes so little in Cuba, an intellectual 
whose penetrating essays appear elsewhere in Latin America explains 
that newspaper editors abhor critical Marxists and universities remain 
encrusted with dogmatism. US blockade, CIA plots and exile raids have 
created a siege atmosphere which perpetuates a semi-rational paranoia. 
At some deeper level, the resulting repression has not staunched the 
creativity of younger generations of writers and artists. But lacking out- 
lets for expression on the island, many of these now work abroad, 
though not as political exiles. Perhaps alarmed at this haemorrhage of 
talent, Fidel has appointed one of the better remaining writers, Abel 
Prieto, to be Minister of Culture. Prieto’s novel El Vuelo del Gato, just 
published, tells the story of three boys growing up in the late sixties and 
early seventies, and their contrasting fates in the nineties. Reading a bit 
like a Cuban version of the great American novel, it strikes a note some- 
what reminiscent of Tom Wolfe’s A Man in Full, both books conveying 
the stoic message that character can overcome social structure. 
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Theoretical debates are, of course, more tightly controlled than literary 
discussion. Lecturing an institute charged with maintaining cultural 
and political awareness, I am reminded of the run-down premises of 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism in Beijing, dwarfed by neighbouring 
skyscrapers erected by Taiwanese property developers. Here the con- 
trast is with the tourist complex. The Cuban centre, obviously short of 
resources, is for the more dedicated and idealistic. Staff members are 
enthusiasts for Gramsci, who talk of the difficulties of fostering a lively 
civil society in Cuba, and the resistance of dogmatists to the more creat- 
ive strands in Marxism. On a grass bank opposite, a dozen young people 
are going through the rituals of a complicated new collective dance that 
is all the rage just now. In my lecture, I report a finding I have made 
in the National Library—a handsomely produced journal published in 
Havana in 1848-9 called Fl Artista, illustrated with portraits of Byron, 
Verdi, Alexandre Dumas and Richard Cobden, whose editorial for 7 
January 1849 is entitled ‘Everything is Revolution’. A column below lays 
out the episodes of world history that demonstrate the unfolding of this 
principle: 


Decadence of the Roman Empire 
The Crusades (Batillon) 

Gun Powder (Schwartz) 
Witchcraft (Gioja) 


England m the ryth Century 
France in the 18th Century 
The Encyclopaedia 
Vaccination (Jenner) 

Political Economy (Smith, Say) 
Washington 

Magnetism 

The Steam Engine (Watt) 
Phrenology (Gall) 

Napoleon!!! 


The editorial concludes: ‘revolution, revolution and the grave, that is the 
life of man. The age of reason, different in each one, is the root of this 
revolution.’ Notwithstanding its confidence in the march of progress, 
El Artista was closed down soon thereafter by the colonial authorities. 
The exclamation marks with which ıt had greeted Louis Napoleon’s 
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electoral triumph in France proved a more ambiguous omen than it 
had imagined. 


Opposition 


The Cuban government today faces an internal opposition. If this is 
denied a legal voice on the island, there can be few Cubans unaware 
of it, since a wide range of overseas broadcasts—not least Radio Mart, 
funded by Washington and run by CANF—hammer home its existence. 
There is little doubt that its key slogans—democracy, rule of law, market 
freedom—have considerable appeal among much of the urban popu- 
lation. But their resonance is inevitably qualified by fear of the social 
power pulsing behind them in Florida. The prospect of the return of 
carpet-bagging exiles, the ending of social entitlements and a global 
Platt Amendment—of the kind the US has already awarded itself in 
the Balkans and Middle East—is welcome to few. Bitter domestic strife 
would be unleashed by any variant of this future. All Cubans would like 
to see the end of the US blockade, but not at that price. 


Talking with an economic adviser to the dissident groups, once active 
in the PSP, who had served in the middle levels of the state apparatus, 
upset some conventional assumptions. He had been detained and inter- 
rogated, though not physically maltreated; in fact, he said that he had 
relished the opportunity to explain his ideas to the young security men 
grilling him. Disenchanted with the economic romanticism of the six- 
ties—Che was an admirable human being, he remarks, but a disastrous 
policy influence—he had been attracted to the reforms proposed by 
Soviet economists like Liberman. What chance of them today? He is 
looking to an unexpected quarter. The Cuban armed forces undoubtedly 
represent a formidable military organization. But he had always found 
Raul Castro more interested in results than in ideology. The army was 
notable for its pragmatism; he was confident it would opt for further and 
decisive instalments of market reform. What was valuable in the social 
order—above all, its educational and health achievements—should be 
kept; but the priority was to embrace free enterprise and democracy. 


The group that calls itself social democratic has a somewhat similar per- 
spective. Several of its leaders are in jail, including Vladimiro Roca, a 
former air-force pilot who is the son of the general-secretary of the PSP 
of the fifties, Blas Roca—subsequently a member of the Politburo of 
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the Cuban Communist Party in the sixties and seventies. One of the 
so-called Group of Four coordinating internal dissidence, Vladimiro’s 
antecedents probably mean he is reckoned a real threat—others are less 
well-known. The imprisonment of several hundred dissidents, many 
jailed simply for their opinions, and their frequent maltreatment in 
prison, is a stain on the revolutionary regime which cannot be justified 
by external circumstances.4 While it may be reasonable for the Cuban 
authorities to prevent Miami from buying influence in the island, the 
intimidation of all opposition saps any hope of giving life to the politi- 
cal assemblies that are supposed to express the popular will. Well aware 
of this, a devoted revolutionary remarks that Cuba no longer aspires to 
offer any kind of a model, conditions are too difficult for that. But it does 
represent a hold-out against US hegemony and the neo-liberal order, 
and can still offer modest help to others to break looge—the Venezuela 
of Hugo Chavez, for example. Fidel’s rule is an autocracy that both 
guarantees certain social equalities and stifles political ones. ‘We have a 
monarch who protects the people, but once he goes the gangsters and 
carpet-baggers will take over.’ Many Cubans know what has happened 
in Russia and have no desire to follow suit. 


Blockade 


The critical background to the impasse of the Cuban Revolution lies 
today, as it has done for four decades, in the American siege of the 
island. The outcome of the Elin affair has for a moment brought a 
change of atmosphere in the United States. For the first time in many 
years, the wisdom of blockading Cuba has started to be seriously ques- 
tioned in the American media. What are the prospects for lifting the 
siege? The condition of a realistic assessment is to distinguish between 
the ostensible and actual grounds for the blockade in the first place. The 
US broke off diplomatic relations and imposed a far-reaching embargo 





“4 An Amnesty International press release of 31 January 2000 noted that 260 
dissidents had been detained without charges during the November 1999 Ibero- 
American Summit in Havana, and that eleven of these people remained in prison 
without trial two months later. In mid-May there was to be a sign of a slight 
relaxation, wrth the release of Felix Bonne, one of the four leaders of the Internal 
Dissidence Working Group, leading Elizardo Sánchez, a Havana-based human 
nights observer, to declare that he hoped that this would lead ‘to the release of scores 
of prisoners of consclence’. See ‘Cuba Frees Prominent Critic’, Miami Herald, 13 
May 2000. É 
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on Cuba in 1961, when Havana took over three hundred foreign, mainly 
American, firms. The expropriations were carried through by a govern- 
ment recognized by Washington, under powers enshrined in the Cuban 
Constitution of 1940 that authorized the state to take over properties in 
private hands, if it was in the public interest. The agrarian reforms of 
the revolutionary regime did not single out US or foreign companies 
but applied to all large estates. The Cuban government has long offered 
compensation to former owners, in bonds tied to revenues from sales of 
Cuban sugar to the United States. As recently as June 2 of this year, the 
Vice-President of the US Chamber of Commerce confirmed that Fidel 
Castro had reiterated Havana’s willingness to discuss measures of com- 
pensation for American businesses that had lost property in Cuba. 


Washington has always rejected Havana’s proposals out of hand. The 
original embargo, imposed by Kennedy in retaliation for the take-overs 
of 1961, has since been intensified under Clinton. The ‘Cuba Democracy 
Act’, introduced by Torricelli in 1992, banned US subsidiaries abroad 
from any trade with Cuba. The ‘Cuba Liberty and Solidarity Act’, 
sponsored by Helms and Burton in 1996, targets Cuban participation 
in any international financial organization; threatens foreign compa- 
nies with seizure of their assets in the US if they trade with Cuba; 
prohibits Washington from diplomatic relations with any government 
that includes Fidel or Raul Castro, and any government, even without 
them, that has not made full restitution or provided US-defined compen- 
sation for property taken over by Cuba." In addition to this vindictive 
arsenal the Cuba Adjustment Act, originally passed under Johnson in 
1966 but updated and expanded by Clinton in 1999, incites flight from 
Cuba by a virtual guarantee of free entry into the US, while Haitians, 
Mexicans or Dominicans are sent back in their thousands. 


It is sometimes maintained that the embargo is actually welcomed 
by the revolutionary government in Cuba as a pretext for enforcing 
repressive conditions in the country, which would be lost with any relax- 


5 For a capable exposition of the logic of Helms—Burton by an advocate of the block- 
ade, see Juan J. López, ‘Implications of the US Economic Embargo for a Political 
Transition in Cuba’, Cuban Studies 28, 1999, who explains that it ‘increases the eco- 
nomic pressures that foment discontent among regime cadres and in the general 
population’, addmg ‘the maintenance of the embargo is conducive to an internal 


coup’: pp. 58-59. 
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ation. Liberals like to say that the US policy of unremitting hostility is 
counter-productive and that the Cuban regime would be in deep trou- 
ble but for the excuses it affords. The evidence suggests otherwise. 
Havana has never ceased to call for a lifting of the blockade, and has 
made continual attempts to engage US opinion to this end. Business 
and civic delegations from the North—Republican Governor George 
Ryan of Illinois with a large entourage, or a group from the Black 
Caucus among the House Democrats, being recent cases in point—are 
assured a warm reception in Cuba. Havana hotels are currently crowded 
with Americans, some on quasi-official missions for a research insti- 
tute, professional association or city council, but many more—like the 
yachtsmen crowding the Hemingway Marina—enjoying a holiday-with- 
a-difference in defiance of the law. Under the Helms—Burton Act, no 
US citizen is supposed to spend money in Cuba unless authorized as 
a cultural or humanitarian mission. The reality is that no fewer than 
174,000 Americans visited the island in 1999, about a fifth of them with 
Treasury authorization. 


Those who believe that a lifting of the blockade would doom the regime 
underestimate Fidel Castro, a consummate guerrilla politician who is 
never more skilful than when wrong-footing conventional expectations. 
What tangible benefits would an end to the embargo bring to Cuba? 
According to one estimate, even a partial lifting would double Cuban 
import capacity and generate a 25 per cent increase in national income. 
A critical gain too would be Cuban access to credits from the World 
Bank, or even the IMF, and unimpeded trade with third countries. 
The American talons have not stopped Cuba from selling sugar, coffee, 
citrus, cigars and biotechnical products in Europe and elsewhere. But 
they have raised costs and enabled enterprises doing business with Cuba 
to demand premium terms. Last but not least, if Cuba could freely sell 
its products—Havana Club rum, Partagas and Coyiba cigars, Son CDs, 
Havana Gold coffee—in US markets, it would finally be in a position 
to correct its trade balance. These would all be economic benefits. But 
socially and politically, too, Cuba is most likely to salvage what is best in 
the revolution if it can escape the brutal claws of the blockade and open 
up a lively dialogue with the less reactionary forces in American society 
and neighbouring states. 





* See Manuel Pastor Jr. and Andrew Zimbalist, ‘Has Cuba Turned the Corner?’, 
Cuban Studies 27, 1998, p. 15. 
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Reconciliation 


What are the chances of Cuban overtures finding an echo in the United 
States, in the wake of Eli4n’s return? Polls show that the mood of the 
American public has moved against the blockade. But this is costless 
sentiment, without electoral significance—no voting behaviour will alter 
because of it. Shifts in business opinion are of greater moment. Two 
powerful lobbies, the pharmaceutical industry and Mid-Western agri- 
business, each hoping to mop up Cuban markets, have actively pushed 
for a relaxation of the embargo. Other banks and corporations—Boe- 
ing, General Electric, Citibank—have expressed more cautious support. 
Some have sponsored an organization called USA*Engage with a modest 
budget ($1 million a year) for pressure against the blockade. The Institute 
for International Economics, a Washington think-tank which opposes 
all trade sanctions, claims that politically imposed restraints on trade 
with twenty-six nations have lost US producers $15 billion since 1995, 
at a cost 6f 200,000 jobs.” These are arguments of material self-inter- 
est, appealing across party lines, which find a sympathetic reception 
in the media. 


Religious and ethnic opposition to the blockade is much more long- 
standing. Here, a generous sense of compassion and solidarity with 
ordinary Cubans, and hostility to official US arrogance, have inspired 
tenacious and principled campaigns against the embargo. The National 
Council of Churches, the Black Caucus and Puerto Rican congressmen 
have all fought for a lifting of the sanctions. Representative José Serrano 
of New York—singled out for attack by the establishment press for unac- 
ceptable tolerance of the revolution—has even formally introduced a 
Cuba Reconciliation Act to Congress, cancelling all punitive legislation 
against the island. Even in the Cuban-American community itself, voices 
questioning the wisdom of continuing to try to strangle the revolution- 
ary regime have begun to be heard. At the height of the mobilizations 
over Eli4n in Miami, a small counter-demonstration sallied forth in sup- 
port of his return to Cuba, crying ‘Down with the Banana Republic’ 
and pelting City Hall with the ridiculed fruit. Max Castro, columnist 
for the Miami Herald, told his compatriots on June 21: “The road of 
confrontation has not worked with Cuba for forty years’ and warned 





7 See Juan O. Tamayo, ‘Big Business Eyes Sales to Cuba’, Miami Herald, 24 June 2000. 
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against simply waiting for Fidel’s death—Balaguer, he pointed out, was 
still alive at the age of ninety-four in the Dominican Republic, while 
Vietnam, North Korea and China had weathered the death of the top 
leader without a political collapse. The best road is that which leads to 
negotiations and reconciliation on all sides, starting now.’ 


Such cross-currents form part of a wider tide of opinion. The reception 
given the fine recent work on Cuban identity by the distinguished 
US-based historian Louis Pérez Jr, On Becoming Cuban, could be taken 
as a straw in the wind.” Pérez’s thesis is that American domination of 
Cuba prior to the revolution of 1959 should be seen not so much as a 
crude regime of coercion—blatant and violent though US bullying and 
meddling persistently were—as a deeper system of hegemony, mould- 
ing the values and saturating the images of Cuban middle-class culture 
itself, over a span of a century. With great wealth and subtlety of docu- 
mentation, he also shows the ways in which elements of Cuban popular 
culture were adventitiously appropriated and utilized in North America, 
and sometimes even reimported back to Cuba in gringoized form. 
Though respectful of such episodes, Pérez is clear and implacable on 
the unequal relationship between the two cultures—an inequality that 
was one of the detonators of the national revolt of 1959. Strikingly, how- 
ever, the message of his book has been transformed into a sentimental 
drama, as if the intimacy of the two nations were that of star-crossed 
lovers, waiting to fall into each others’ arms. The image is in the air— 
vide Wenders, agape at the Carnegie. Its appeal to the American capacity 
for self-pity and self-absolution (Hollywood on Vietnam; the monument 
in Washington) is plain. Historically, of course, the theme of ‘recon- 
ciliation’ is quite inappropriate. What the United States owes Cuba is 





* On Becoming Cuban—lIdentity, Nationality and Culture, Chapel Hill 1999. 

3 See, for example, Steve Wasserman, ‘America’s Last Frontier’, Times Literary 
Supplement, 24 March 2000, at the Wiltern Theatre: ‘The audience began to sing, 
wistfully at first and then with gathering conviction, the lyrics of one of America’s 
best-known tunes. Whatever else may be said about Cuba and the United States, 
one thing 1s certain: it is not yet the end of the affair’: etc. Gilberto Perez, ‘So Close 
to the Monster’, London Review of Books, 22 June 2000, is a little more astringent, 
tightly pointing to the European elements in Cuban culture, ifalso tip-toemg round 
the blockade. In a class by themselves for lachrymose posturing are the contnbu- 
tions of Alma Guillermoprieto to the New York Review of Books: see ‘A Vist to 
Havana’, ‘Love and Misery in Cuba’, ‘Fidel in the Evening’, ‘Cuban Hit Parade’, 26 
March, 11 June and a2 October 1998; 14 January 1999. 
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reparations. But in present circumstances, its emergence could even be 
considered hopeful. 


To say this is not to give way to illusions. There has been a visible shift 
in American attitudes towards Cuba in the past half year. Nevertheless, 
on any cool reading, the balance of political forces remains unfavourable 
to any proximate lifting of the blockade. There are two reasons why a 
long overdue campaign to end a blockade that should never have been 
imposed will be exceptionally hard fought. The first lies in the continuing 
power of the Cuban-American community, under the determined lead- 
ership of the Foundation. The Eli4n affair has been a sharp setback for 
CANF, which over-reached itself in pursuit of what was, at best, no more 
than a symbol. But the Foundation, and its base in the community, has 
proved capable of learning lessons in the past. It is flexible and resource- 
ful, and has already shown its resilience. The first Congressional deal 
to allow food and medicine to be sent to Cuba, brokered by the House 
Republican leadership in the last week of June, has already been deftly 
neutered by the Foundation, with the attachment of provisions denying 
any credits for Cuban purchases of US goods, and actually tightening 
the restrictions on US travel to Cuba. Anglo willingness to envisage new 
arrangements for Cuba may be broad, but it is also shallow, intermittent 
and diffuse, without political focus. By contrast, the Cuban-American 
lobby’s commitment to its cause is passionate, profound and perma- 
nent. Equipped with ample funds and inside connexions, its impact is 
always likely to be more concentrated and purposeful. Miami has no 
reason to relinquish its goals. It has seen regimes that long predated the 
Cuban swept away in a trice, and ci-devant properties restored to owners 
virtually overnight in Eastern Europe. Why should the Bacardis settle for 
less than the Schwarzenbergs? Pre-revolutionary survey maps and title- 
deeds in hand, the leaders of the exile community are ready to pounce 
on Havana when the moment of counter-revolution comes, confident 
that the one principle all Americans understand is the sacrosanctity of 


private property. 


There is a second and even more formidable obstacle to any relaxation of 
the blockade. It is often asked why the US state should persist in refus- 
ing normal diplomatic and commercial relations with Cuba, allegedly 
because of the oppressive nature of its government, when it has long 
had no compunction about maintaining close ties with China, whose 
‘human rights’ record—according to its own showing—is much worse. 
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The question, of course, points up the hypocrisy of Washington’s offi- 
cial stance, but is otherwise naive. There is nothing irrational about the 
continuing vendetta against Cuba. The regime in Beijing was for many 
years a strategic partner of the US against the USSR, helped prop up key 
American allies—Mobutu or Zia—round the world, and has since wel- 
comed big US corporations into its markets, to ringing applause from 
local Hayekian think-tanks. Cuba, on the other hand, so far from bend- 
ing the knee to Washington, was sending a stream of its soldiers, doctors 
and teachers to assist revolutionary and national liberation movements 
in Africa and Latin America, and continues to resist the US imperium 
and attack the ideology of free markets and globalization—a far cry 
from margin calls on the stock market in Shanghai. This, moreover, is 
a place the United States has historically always tended to regard as an 
offshore annex: the occasion for the original Monroe Doctrine itself— 
declaimed to preempt French designs on Cuba in the 18203; the object 
of attempted purchase from Spain in the 18508; the scene of armed 
occupation in the 1890s, and repeated invasions thereafter. American 
imperial legitimacy, in both geopolitical and ideological senses, is at 
stake in the future of the island. 


To grasp the logic of the blockade, it is enough to consult the candid 
pronouncements of the highest authorities in the land. Two documents 
say everything: the Clinton Administration’s Report to Congress of 28 
January 1997, Support for a Democratic Transition in Cuba (complete with 
an ineffable preface by the President himself), and the blue-ribbon Task 
Force Report on US—Cuban Relations in the 21st Century, co-chaired by 
Nixon’s Secretary of State William Rogers, released in January 1999 by 
the Council on Foreign Relations. The Task Force Report goes straight 
to the point. ‘Too often, discussions of US policy towards Cuba start 
from the position that the policy over the last four decades has been 
a failure’, we read—whereas in fact, the Task Force reports with satis- 
faction, ‘US policy towards Cuba, including the embargo, has enjoyed 
real, though not total, success’, since ‘the dominant goal of US policy 
toward Cuba during the Cold War was to prevent the advance of Cuban- 
supported communism in this hemisphere’ at a time when ‘many young 
people, academics and intellectuals looked to Cuba as a political and 
economic model’. But, thanks to firm US counter-measures that have 
‘frustrated Cuba’s ambitions to extend its economic model and political 
influence’, it can be said that today ‘Cuban communism is dead as a 
potent political force’. 
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What next? ‘With this success in hand, the United States can now turn 
to the second stage of its long-term policy on Cuba’—namely, securing 
the downfall of the Cuban regime itself. Here, the Report points out, 
important lessons are to be learnt from Eastern Europe. Indeed, this is 
an ‘experience that allows the United States to approach Cuba today with 
more flexibility than in the past’, since it ‘has learned something’ about 
how to manage transitions to democracy there. What has it learnt? The 
Task Force does not beat about the bush. ‘Some who formerly served 
the old regimes, whether through conviction, opportunism or necessity, 
have become credible and constructive members of the newly emerging 
democratic governments and societies. The Polish armed forces—which 
enforced martial law against Solidarity in the early 19803—are now 
a trusted NATO partner.’ Likewise, ‘some who today serve the Cuban 
government as officials may well form part of a democratic transition 
tomorrow’. Should anyone miss the hint, Clinton’s Report spells it out 
even more clearly. “Today, freedom’s reach is broader than ever’, intones 
the President. ‘Although the Cuban armed forces constitute one of the 
most important pillars of the present regime in Cuba, they could poten- 
tially play a positive role in Cuba’s transition. The militaries in other 
former communist countries have acquiesced or actually assisted in 
democratic transitions.’ Such an about-face would not go unrewarded. 
‘A professional military that is sized to Cuba’s needs, supportive of a 
civilian democratic government, and respectful of human rights can 
expect to participate in the Inter-American Defense Board, be welcomed 
to participate in international peace-keeping efforts and benefit from an 
array of military-to-military cooperation arrangements, including with 
the United States’ (sic). What officer could hope for more? 


Trust 


The centrality of the Cuban military to American game-planning of 
the overthrow of the revolutionary government is no doubt fed by hope- 
ful reports from exiles and the internal opposition.» It also, of course, 
speaks of the seriousness of Washington’s determination to finish off its 
opponent in Havana, since so long as the Cuban armed forces are not 
suitable plywood for an ‘Inter-American Defense Board’, they represent 





= Thus Don Bohning, ‘Cuban Army Seen as Key to Ouster of Castro’, Miami 
Herald, 16 Apnl 2000. 
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a daunting obstacle to a US recovery of the island. The Cuban Army, 
still at least 100,000 strong, was never a satellite force like the Polish or 
Hungarian, and has not suffered any Afghan-style defeat like the Soviet 
military. Whether it can be turned quite so easily by the Pentagon must 
be a source of some doubts even in the White House. An alternative tack 
would be to try and undermine the revolution by a strategy of commer- 
cial and cultural penetration—dangling consumer enticements to the 
population at large rather than simply suborning the officer corps. This 
would require a milder overt line towards Cuba, loosening the blockade. 
There are signs that functionaries favouring this approach have been 
given some leeway in recent months, as the number of Treasury per- 
mits for travel to Cuba went up, and Juan Miguel’s sojourn was accorded 
protection. Reluctance to envisage another sudden wave of mass flights 
from Cuba is a further consideration for those who advocate a liquefac- 
tion rather than decapitation of the regime. For the moment, however, 
the barrage of legislation blocking even tactical ‘normalization’ remains 
in place. Gore and Bush are unlikely candidates for removing it. 


Traditionally—this is part of the legacy Louis Pérez has explored so 
well—Americans have known much less about Cuba than Cubans about 
America. It is unlikely the range of speculations in Washington is not 
studied with care in Havana. Cuban officials are generally very well- 
informed about the US. In the spring of 1968 some SDS leaders, 
meeting with Castro, started to explain the tactics they intended to adopt 
at the forthcoming Democratic National Convention; within a momenta 
map of Chicago was brought out, and Fidel was making knowledgeable 
and detailed interjections. As the US enters another Presidential cam- 
paign, let us hope the current worthy sequel to Hubert Humphrey, fresh 
from his contribution to the Eli4n affair, gets a no less spirited recep- 
tion in Los Angeles. If the blockade is to be broken, it will not happen 
soon if the maze of corruption and reaction that hes within the Beltway 
is left to its own devices. What is needed now is broad, direct mobili- 
zation against the embargo—a much more precise target than vague 
apparitions of ‘globalization’: and not just pressure through established 
channels, but fresh breezes of imaginative civic protest. 


In the last week of June, the Cuban President released an extensive 
interview with a former Director-General of UNESCO, surveying the 
ordeal of the nineties. There were times when we were swimming in a 
sea of circulating money. Our national currency experienced an extraor- 
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dinary devaluation, and the budget deficit reached 35 per cent of our 
Gross Domestic Product. I could see intelligent visitors almost faint 
from shock. Our peso, the national currency, dropped to a value of 150 to 
the dollar in 1994. In spite of this we did not close down a single health- 
care centre, a single school or daycare center, a single university, or a 
single sports facility . . . what little was available we distributed as equi- 
tably as possible.’ If recovery had proved possible, it was because Cuba 
had not been forced to follow IMF prescriptions. 


During these critical years, the number of doctors doubled and the quality 
of education improved. The value of the Cuban peso mcreased sevenfold, 
between 1994 and 1998, and has since remained consistently stable. Not 
a single dollar fled the country. We acquired experience and efficiency on 
a par with the immense challenge facing us. Although we have still not 
reached the production and consumption levels we had before the demise 
of socialism in Europe, we have gradually recovered at a steady and visible 
pace ... The great hero in this feat has been the people, who have contrib- 
uted tremendous sacrifices and immense trust. It was the fruit of justice 
and of the ideas sowed over 30 years of revolubon. This genuine miracle 
would have been impossible without unity and without socialism. 


The Cuban leader’s understandable pride in the survival of his nation 
involves no doctrine of revolutionary autarky or diplomatic immobility. 
On the contrary, it is clear from the interview, as from repeated public 
statements of recent years, that the government in Havana would wel- 
come any true chance of the country emerging from the quarantine to 
which it has been subjected, without prejudice to its independence. The 
revolutionary regime remains flexible and open, capable of swift initia- 
tives in the international field. At home, the test is different—whether 
it can return the ‘immense trust’, in Fidel’s phrase, extended it by the 
Cuban people. It is clear that for the health and future of the revolu- 
tion, political prisoners should be freed, and those who have supposedly 
defected, but often simply wanted to see a bit of the world, without wait- 
ing to be barred from reentry, should be allowed to return. There 1s no 
reason why cultural life on the island should not be closer to the Cuba of 
the early sixties, or Russia of the mid-twenties, rather than the USSR of 
the late seventies. The Popular Assemblies need alternative candidates 
and divided votes. Exhaustion and isolation are bad conditions for any 
civic vigour; everything would be easier if the siege were lifted. But the 





= Granma International, 23 June 2000. 
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American pretension to dictate Cuba’s future, while inflicting decades 
of unnecessary suffering on its people, is obscene. The US would do 
better to attend to the two million prisoners in its own jails, its weekly 
executions and multiplying teenage slaughters, its desperate ghettoes 
and decamping voters, not to speak of 1ts terminal money politics. A 
glance at Amnesty International's blistering report on human rights in 
the United States is enough to put White House cant in perspective. 
Cuba needs an egalitarian democracy of its own making. Few prospects 
would be so alarming to the fly-blown plutocracy in Washington. 
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In These Great Times: Adventures in Globalization—z 


YANG LIAN 


RETURN TO BEIJING 


22 December 1999 


LYING INTO BEIJING from London in the afternoon, we 

arrive in the New Capital Airport Terminal for the first time. 

The silver-grey, nineties-style building, spacious and attrac- 

tive, constitutes a striking contrast to the older buildings 
constructed in the seventies. But the familiar ‘long dragon’ is still there: 
too few passport control points in Customs, leaving several hundred 
Chinese and foreign passengers mingling together with no choice but 
to stand in line and wait. The queues are the same for all. Strange 
sensation: I am arriving as a citizen of New Zealand back in my own 
country. Images of Auckland cross-cut memories of Beijing. Leaving the 
airport, the sky is bright blue and the distant hills clear and distinct— 
typical recollection of a winter’s day here. The taxi driver tells us that 
strong winds have blown the pollution away over the past few days, and 
now some of the more heavily polluting factories have been ordered to 
halt production temporarily, to preserve the view for celebrations of the 
Millennium. ‘Usually, there’s a thick grey smog all day.’ 


Youyou’s mother lives close to the Eastern Gate of the Temple of Heaven 
in Beijing. She joined the revolution before 1938 and is now in receipt 
of a (meagre) vice-minister’s pension. We greet each other with a few 
pleasantries, then settle down to complaining about the cold-shoulder 
treatment given to veteran cadres, left without jobs or rights. Her toilet, 
broken when I was last here more than a year ago, has still not been 
repaired. Each time, it has to be sluiced with a bucket of water after use. 
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One seldom sees a toilet in anyone’s home that does not have a problem. 
At night I need two duvets. I had forgotten how feeble the heating is in 
Beijing homes. 


23 December 1999 


Twelve degrees below zero: apparently the coldest day in Beijing for 
twenty years. We get up early, eager to see the city and stroll around 
the Hongqiao market and the Weishui street-markets with my younger 
brother and his wife. Both consist of stalls run by licence-holders (pre- 
viously they were ‘black markets’) and are extremely large: Hongqiao 
covers four floors from top to bottom (it has only just had fire alarms 
installed) and Weishui spreads through several streets in the open air. 
Both buyers and sellers have jars of hot water to warm their hands in 
the bitter cold. The stuff on sale is certainly enticing: a metre-and-a-half 
string of cultured pearls selling for 240 rmB—$30; well-made knock- 
offs of designer clothes—Armani, Gucci, Versace, Dior, Chanel—going 
for between 50 and 100 RMB a piece—$6—13. The vendors are nearly all 
‘fiver profit, flog it’ types from Zhejiang Province. “Western’ tourists are 
the main buyers. Actually most of them are Russian or East European 
wholesalers (Beijingers call them ‘big-nosed pedlars’), whose Mandarin 
is very rough—the stallholders’ English is correspondingly basic. There 
are a lot of locals asking prices, but very few take their money out and 
buy anything. ‘Business is so hard’, a stallholder tells us, ‘Everyone’s 
hanging on tight to their money in case of any trouble in the future.’ 


Beijing seems cleaner and more spacious. The areas around Wang 
Fujing and Tiananmen have all been relaid with granite flagstones. 
Last October’s fiftieth anniversary celebrations of the founding of the 
People’s Republic spurred many public-works projects to completion— 
the official figure for expenditure nationwide is goo billion amua—$11 
billion. But the ancient city was already completely unrecognizable, its 
new buildings utterly without taste or style. 


24 December 1999 
In the morning we are picked up by Ms L and taken to a Beijing 
home-cooking restaurant on Guangxi Road. The rooms are decked 


out in traditional fittings with red wooden furniture; the waitresses 
chorus to customers, ‘You’ve arrived! Three guests!’ or ‘Farewell! Three 
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guests!’, radiating studied smiles. I think of their fearsome ‘cold-dish’ 
predecessors of ten years ago—it seems a lifetime away. Ms L, born 
and bred in Ningxia, once travelled on foot through China’s Far West, 
before becoming a freelance writer in Beijing. She has just had her book, 
Melancholy of the Western Regions, published in a New Youth Collection— 
echoing the title of Chen Duxiu’s famous magazine of the May Fourth 
period—as one of a set of five works by writers born in the sixties. 
This series was brought into being by Mr S, an individual literary mer- 
chant. ISBN numbers are still officially controlled, but state publishing 
houses can sell their numbers on to private literary merchants, thereby 
‘creating income’. The normal price for a number is around 15,000 
RMB—$2,000. But a series can be published under a single ISBN, so 
merchants much prefer to produce sets. The literary merchant then 
arranges for reviews to appear in the press. If critics are not friends, they 
have to be paid 1,000 ams per review—around $125. 


Ms L hopes Youyou will give her next novel to Mr S. She could hardly 
lose financially. For her collection of stories, The Substitute’s Blues, just 
published by the state-owned Chinese Workers’ Press, she has not 
received a penny—just 350 copies of the book in lieu of a fee. Literary 
merchants, on the other hand, normally use the method of ‘buying 
up’—making a one-off cash payment to the wmiter. Whatever its limi- 
tations, this is at least better than such blatant exploitation. We find 
ourselves lamenting once again the complications of the Chinese lan- 
guage environment. Youyou’s foreword to the New Youth Collection 
was written in NJ Star, still the most popular Chinese word-processing 
system outside the PRC, even though it is now a little out of date. But Ms 
L’s Chinese computer can neither read nor convert it to another system. 


In the evening, Ms W sends a car to take us to her home in Tong County, 
15 kilometres east of Beijing, for a dinner party. She owns a fashion 
house, Mu Zhen Liao, that has skilfully renewed the idiom of traditional 
Chinese clothing and, in three years, has become one of the country’s 
most successful designer labels, with more than thirty specialist shops 
across the land. Dinner is lavish. The company includes a number of 
fellow poets and artists who have settled in Tong County, creating an 
‘eastern village’ after the artists’ colony in the western suburbs was 
closed down. My friend Mr N was there, whom I had known during our 
exile together in Australia—a ‘foreign work-team’, now reunited in ‘our 
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own foreign country’. So many feelings welling up. Very drunk, lodged 
the night at Ms W’s. 


25 December 1999 


Fever during the night. We spend the day being shown round Ms W’s 
large factory in Tong County. Mu Zhen Liao 1s a privately owned enter- 
prise, managed by Ms W’s father since he retired from the military. 
With floor-space of more than 2,000 square metres, it employs over 
three hundred people, mainly young women who have come to Beijing 
from other parts of China. The workshops are arranged according to 
the labour process: computer design, pattern-cutting, hand-stitching, 
checking and so on. In the marketing department, a trader from Xi’an 
told us his sales that month were already in excess of 200,000 RMB. 
‘It's because the wares are good. There’d be no way I could get my 
hands on them, if I wasn’t familiar with Ms W!’ So far, Mu Zhen Liao 
has relied on word of mouth and being seen around rather than cata- 
logues or television commercials, making it difficult for the company 
to move out into export markets. However, the film star Gong Li—a 
famously wooden actress—is going to wear one of its outfits at the next 
Berlin Film Festival. In the afternoon, at an exclusive display counter 
in Beijing’s Yansha Shopping City, we see shoppers falling over each 
other to buy Mu Zhen Liao apparel for around 500 ama a piece—$60. 
We were told that on the first day of display, turnover came to more than 
60,000 aus, or close on $7,500. It is a bit difficult to understand what 
happens to these clothes. Even a German reporter, buying a sleeveless 
evening dress, could be heard saying: ‘I wonder when I'll get a chance to 
wear it!’ Where will China’s white-collar workers do so? 


26 December 1999 


Fever of 39 degrees. The publisher Mr T, the literary merchant Mr S 
and the writer Ms L come to discuss Youyou’s novel. Mr S is from 
Xian. Despite his honest, naive appearance, he plainly has a sharp busi- 
ness sense. His enquiries focus on two questions: a) is the novel a good 
read—e. directly relevant to the market? b) will it stir up official trou- 
ble? The literary merchants’ legal relationship with the publishers is 
as follows: a publishing house that sells its ISBN numbers still bears 
political responsibility for the books released ‘in its name’. If the con- 
siderations of money-making and keeping official favour conflict, the 
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second is naturally more important. If there is trouble over a book, it 
will usually just be banned, or targeted for criticism. But in serious 
cases the publishing house can be shut down for rectification, or its lead- 
ership changed; even in lesser cases, it may suffer a reduction in its 
allocation of ISBNs, amounting to an economic sanction. Additionally, 
co-operation between literary merchant and publishing house would 
have to cease—a situation both parties will do all they can to avoid. So 
when Mr S hears of an episode in Youyou’s novel in which a girl feels 
sexual revulsion at a portrait of Chairman Mao in a public bath, he pays 
special attention. This might make a good selling-point (sex and poli- 
tics), but it might also provoke official reactions. He insists on reading 
the whole manuscript before making a final decision. 


Banquet given by literary merchant Mr D, who took a risk in 1994 by 
publishing a book we wrote about life in exile, Hurnanscapes and Ghost 
Words. He has just taken another chance by producing Modern Verse: 300 
Poems, selected not—as always before—by official editors, but poets. At 
our table, it emerges that Mr A—son of a famous poet—has not only 
written a well-received novel, but is also a dynamic operator on Beijing’s 
underground antique market. After the meal we drive to a bar popular in 
artistic circles; since it is Sunday, a lot of people show up. My old friends 
M and Z, both poets, are there; so, too, is the editor Mr Y, who banned 
a collection of mine in 1989, the designer Mr R, and the performance 
artist K. Later, the Dalian property agent, poetry lover and patron of the 
arts Mr B arrives. He has just given several poets the latest model com- 
puters, each worth tens of thousands of renminbi, and tells me I must 
call him ‘brother’. The jovial atmosphere is interrupted when Z sud- 
denly throws a beer bottle at editor Y. In a flash, Y has a bloody nose 
and the place is in chaos. A nineties ambience of peaceful chatting and 
drinking suddenly reverts to tensions I was more familiar with in the 
eighties. Later, a Taiwanese pulls a knife and scufHles with a mainlander, 
drawing even more blood. Meanwhile Mr B invites us to visit him in 
Dalian—plane tickets, five-star accommodation, all expenses paid. 


27 December 1999 
We go with Ms L to the Guolin Feng Bookshop in Haidian, next 
to Beijing University, for the launching of the New Youth Collection. 


Publicity occasions such as this, with their attendant media hype, were 
very popular for a while, but once every book started getting the same 
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treatment it became less effective and the method—known in the trade 
as ‘stir-frying’—fell out of favour. However, because Guolin Feng is a 
famous, privately run, cultural bookshop, and the series title evokes peo- 
ple’s memories of every student movement since May Fourth (including 
of course June Fourth), we find the place is heaving. The store is located 
in a basement with open shelving—unimaginable towards the end of 
the Cultural Revolution, when there was a craze for stealing books. 
When we arrive, there are already some two hundred people surround- 
ing a long table, hosted by the editor of Method, a liberal journal under 
orders to ‘suspend publication’. Five speakers take it in turns to present 
one of the five books in the series. I go first, with Ms L’s Melancholy of 
the Western Regions, comparing the almost illiterate mother’s struggle 
to survive and to protect her children—displaying such an abundance 
of humanity and common sense—with a century of Chinese chasing 
after every kind of fashionable social theory, which not only failed to 
achieve the aim of modernization, but reached a point where children 
publicly denounced their parents, husbands and wives exposed each 
other, friends stabbed friends in the back misguided efforts that repeat- 
edly reduced even the most basic levels of morality to zero. The speakers 
who follow are well-known liberals, with the courage of their convic- 
tions. Mr P from Beijing University does not hesitate to criticize one 
of the writers in the collection, defends the right of the Falun Gong to 
its beliefs, and denounces the extravagance of the celebrations for the 
fifueth anniversary of the PRC: ‘That money belonged to laid-off work- 
ers!’ There is thunderous applause from the audience. The impassioned 
words are still ringing in my ears as I make my way out, somewhat 
dazed. But walking through the human tide on the streets, I felt the real- 
ity of apathy and indifference, doubly sharpened by what I had just seen. 
Can it be that after all the Chinese government is genuinely more per- 
missive of alternative voices, or was this just the narcissistic strutting of 
intellectuals, pouring out words to hide the paucity of their actions? 


In the evening, the sports reporter on Beijing Youth Daily and one-time 
poet, E, takes us to a banquet at the Women’s Activity Centre, and then 
to drink and dance at a bar called Vogue. The tab for the night comes to 
over 3,500 RMB, around $400, picked up by E—far above the means of 
a journalist’s 10,000 RMB ($1,250) monthly salary. Whatever happened 
to the underground poet scratching a living in the eighties? 
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28 December 1999 


In the afternoon I go to Hongqiao Beili to visit the old writers F and 
H. I had rung them before leaving to keep the appointment, but there 
was no reply. Finding the security gate locked tight shut, I knock and 
F answers. It turns out he had been locked in. He drops the key down 
from the window and I let myself in. At 85, F is a living piece of his- 
tory. In the thirties he was a young modernist writer, who found a refuge 
for his ideals in the Communist Party. For several decades he put his 
heart and soul into propaganda for the Party, becoming a high cultural 
official and denouncing others as ‘counter-revolutionaries’. Meanwhile, 
he wrote children’s stories to maintain his sense of self. Not until the 
Cultural Revolution, when he himself was ‘overthrown’, did he have the 
opportunity for sober reflection. He once said: ‘In politics and culture I 
have come full circle, returning in the end to where I started at the age 
of twenty.’ In the eighties, he was one of the oldest members of Beijing’s 
cultural youth groups. In 1989 he signed the petition demanding Wei 
Jingsheng’s release, after which there was no news of him for a long 
time. I have not seen him for years, but his mind is as agile as ever; he 
plies me with detailed questions about the conditions of Chinese writ- 
ers he knows abroad. Physically he is not in good shape, leg problems 
making movement difficult. But the truly sad thing is that his wife H, 
herself a poet and editor who spent a lifetime under political pressure, 
has now developed paranoid fears, every day imagining someone is out 
to get her. For a decade, his energy has been taken up in looking after 
her, preventing him from getting down to his memoirs. H had gone out 
today giving no sign of when she would return, locking F into the flat 
He could only smile sadly. ‘A small detail.’ What could I say? An epoch 
in miniature. 


In the evening, Mr G from the Film and Television Centre gives a dinner 
party. Many old acquaintances are there: the poet J with whom, in 1983, 
I once slept on a brick kang on the north Tibetan plateau, who now 
finds himself in the high position of Deputy Secretary-General of the 
Beijing Municipal Party Committee (known as a ‘vertical-ascent cadre’); 
C, who went to prison after June Fourth 1989, later becoming the assist- 
ant editor of a certam magazine; X who, because he read poetry in 
Tiananmen Square, was in exile with us in New Zealand, and now drives 
a taxi in Sydney; Q, whose book Unrestricted War aroused a commotion 
overseas. Talk turns to the history of twentieth-century China. All those 
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present pronounce the word ‘revolution’ to be deeply harmful, leading to 
a dead end from which the country has had to turn around and go back 
to capitalism. Unluckily for China, they go on, democracy and nation- 
alism have been inseparable from the outset how could 400 million 
Han agree to let 5 million Manchu establish a constitutional monarchy? 
Someone jests that maybe Yuan Shikai should be a model for today. 
‘Why not let Jiang Zemin declare himself an emperor, if we can get a 
constitution out of him in exchange? The post will have no retirement 
age and can be passed down from generation to generation!’ This is 
hailed as an ingenious blague, calling for the foundation of a Democratic 
Monarchist Party, to go back to the beginning of the century and start 
reforms all over again. Alas, history is not a toy for such games. No one 
around the table still believes in Communism, though there is no lack 
of Party members in the company. So what is it that links them to the 
government? 


29 December 1999 


Very hung over. At noon I go for a walk to the ruins of the Yuanming 
Gardens, and reminisce; then decide to accompany Mr A to the flat 
he has been allocated in Xi Sanzu, where I was sent with a work-team 
during the Cultural Revolution. It is not till we get there that I discover 
A’s new home is only a five-minute walk from Huangtu Village, my 
hard-to-forget ‘university of life’, where I once ‘toiled over the yellow 
earth, my back to heaven’. The taxi driver said it was only ten and a half 
kilometres from the city. In those days I could never have imagined it 
so close; it would have been entirely possible to finish work and cycle 
home. We had leave only once every two months, and the desolation of 
the place had stretched the distances enormously. 


The newly built Xinyu Commune where A lives is low-cost housing 
stock for teachers, at 2,000 nmB—$250—per square metre. Since he 
was assigned the flat by his work-unit, he pays nothing. This socialist 
benefit is coming to an end, however. The housing reforms lay down 
that the State will not continue to fund public accommodation: all 
housing must eventually pass into private hands. This constitutes an 
enormous pressure on the majority of wage-earners. It largely explains 
why, even though banks have repeatedly cut interest rates and taxes 
on savings have been increased, people still prefer to save rather than 
spend. A roof over one’s head—a shelter from the storm—is after all the 
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most important thing. A has managed not to miss the boat: although his 
one-bedroom flat is not big, it was free, and in future he will not have to 
pay much to transfer it from public to private ownership. Having only 
recently divorced, he has gone to great lengths to line his nest. ‘At last, I 
have a quiet, peaceful place of my own’, he says, through an ear-splitting 
combination of electric saws, drills, planes and hammering, as a team of 
migrant workers knock together an entire set of furniture, complete with 
computer desk. Should I tell him that during the Cultural Revolution, 
nineteen people were buried alive a stone’s throw away, just because 
they were related to landlords? 


In the evening, Ms W invites a number of us for a meal. The table looks 
as if an aquarium has been overturned: turtle, snake, lobster, crab and 
fish, in greater quantities than we can attend to. But Ms W keeps getting 
up and leaving the table. It turns out she has another room in the restau- 
rant, where she is having a meal with the boss of the Yansha Shopping 
City who had arranged last week’s exclusive marketing display for her. 


30 December 1999 


I get up at dawn and watch the four area organizers of the Falun Gong 
being sentenced. After the Falun Gong was proclaimed an ‘evil cult’ 
[in July] they refused to renounce their beliefs and continued to organ- 
ize meetings. The irony is that these four ‘criminals’, with their chests 
puffed out and heads held high, awesome in their fortitude, brimming 
with martyr-like dedication, strongly resemble the image of the arche- 
typal ‘Communist Party Hero’ in official propaganda. 


In the evening, the number one ‘star’ of literary circles, the acclaimed 
poet and businessman K, gives a dinner party. He has just become 
the major shareholder in the Hunan-based Yuelu Bookshop, with its 
thousand-year history, and the Yuelu Publishing House. A friend claims 
that half of the magazines on the news-stands are now his. K’s mansion 
covers 2,000 square metres of land and was once the Beijing residence 
of the warlord Zhang Zuolin, master of North China at the end of the 
twenties and blown up by the Japanese on his way back to Manchuria. 
The dignified air of those years still lingers faintly in the main house, 
the garden, rockeries and games rooms. Alas, the level of taste and the 
quality of the fittings are not very high; I found the fake stretch of Great 
Wall in the garden even less to my liking. K enthusiastically shows us his 
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‘masterpieces’. He asked more than three thousand experts to rewrite 
the commentaries for his enormous Anthology of China’s Classics, which 
covers the 2,000-year span from the Qin dynasty [221-207 BCE] all the 
way through to the latter half of the twentieth century. It includes hun- 
dreds of sumptuously bound works, each set costing $12,000. The first 
print-run of several thousand sold out in a trice. He has just published 
100 Masterpieces from the West, entirely in English, running from Plato 
to Foucault. Bound in green cloth-covers with silver lettering, each set 
costs 5,000 RMB, or $620, and the first run has also already sold out— 
both series bought mainly by private collectors. On the wall of his home 
hangs a large photograph of K with Premier Zhu Rongji. 


After the meal, K offers everyone tea. He explains that the water has 
been specially drawn this very afternoon from a spring in the western 
suburbs sealed since the fifties, when the water was used as a restora- 
tive tonic for Mao Zedong and the Central Committee. Then we are 
driven to the Beijing Olympic Village to see a performance of Cuban 
and East European song-and-dance at Beautiful Nights, K’s night-club. 
We sit in a private box while waitresses ply us with us XO Brandy at 
1,800 mB ($222) a bottle and (poor quality) French red wine at 880 
RMB ($110). The stalls below are full of Chinese businessmen and white- 
collar workers from joint-venture companies. Beautiful Nights is not 
actually Beijing’s most expensive night-club, but tickets on the door 
are still 280 ramp each—$35, excluding drinks. On K’s business card, 
besides his residence in Beijing, there are his addresses in New York 
and Tokyo. When he hears that the poet O loves Japanese food, he 
immediately issues an invitation for them both to go to Tokyo next time 
and ‘live it up a little’. At the end of the night our host’s Mercedes takes 
us all back to our homes. 


31 December 1999 


I spend the morning at Youyou’s mother’s place, talking with her eldest 
son, here on a visit from Lanzhou. Born in the forties, he is now 
approaching his retirement. He is a member of the post-1949 genera- 
tion, who lost out most on their modern education. After he retires he 
will only receive 70 per cent of his wage and has come to Beijing to 
try to find employment. His knowledge of the way things work is very 
out-dated. There are four siblings in his family, and the three others 
have all either left the country or are working for Chinese companies 
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with foreign connexions. So he is the one over whom Youyou’s mother 
worries the most. Maybe because of all this, he is always grumbling in 
verse—China’s contemporary oral literature: 


If you find your earnings are down, 

The leaders are out in their Royal Crown. 
When your wages drop by a third, 

The leaders are seen in a big Blue Bird. 
When you're paid with a handful of beans, 

The leaders swan around in an Audi limousine. 


(All three are imported luxury cars.) 


At two o'clock in the afternoon, on the insistence of literary merchant D, 
off to a signing for Modern Verse: 300 Poems at the Xidan Book Superstore. 
There, the poet U presents me with a copy of his Memorandum of Chinese 
Poetry in the Nineties. The inclusion of dozens of important critiques and 
commentaries, from June Fourth to the present, makes this a valuable 
reference source. The background to the book is the recent argument 
between ‘North’ and ‘South’ in Chinese poetry. Southern poets have 
taken up ‘folk’ and ‘colloquial’ traditions in opposition to the ‘intel- 
lectual’ style of Northern (Beijing) poets. U’s preface counterattacks, 
claiming that the ostensible dispute over poetry is, in fact, a rivalry for 
literary power and influence. The saddest thing is that, in this debate, 
precisely what is lost is poetry. 


Later, we get a taxi to my brother’s place in Fang Zhuang, pick up him 
and his girl-friend and proceed to Zhao Gong Kou, where we find a 
driver to take us to my father’s home in Tianjin, eighty kilometres from 
Beijing. Tianjin 1s a gloomy wasteland, completely lacking Beijing’s 
flamboyance. The streets are dreary and desolate, with no sign of any 
festive atmosphere on New Year’s Eve. The driver explains that there are 
too many laid-off workers in Tianjin, originally a centre for state-owned 
enterprises. With so many people barely able to feed themselves on 200 
pap ($25) a month, what is there to celebrate? ‘In Beijing, Fuji apples 
are 10 RMB ($1.25) for three pounds. Here, no one’s buying them at 10 
RMB for four pounds. In the old days, the working classes were the first 
in line, but now the State has just kicked them out. They sell their whole 
life and in the end they’re just sacrificial goods. What a farce.’ 


In Tianjin we take my father to the restaurant we have booked for a 
New Year’s meal. There is a television, so we can watch live broadcasts 
of the official celebrations round the world while we eat. The Chinese 
programme is much the same as ever: Jiang Zemin’s self-congratulatory 
speech; Party and State leaders lining up in public; China’s Millennium 
Temple (modelled on the old, imperial Temple of Heaven and Temple 
of Earth) and the Millennium Bell; all in a freezing spell, ten degrees 
below zero, with thousands (including children) cavorting in flimsy cos- 
tumes. Set beside the plight of the unemployed in Tianjin, the obscene 
pomp of this show of ‘Times of Peace and Prosperity’ seems distant 
indeed. Television stations have been vying with each other for the 
series Zhen Guan zhi Zhi, about Li Shimin, the founding emperor of 
the Tang Dynasty, under whose leadership China’s wealth and renown 
reached a zenith. My father says: ‘You don’t think they're referring to 
Jiang Zemin?” 


After the meal we go back to our father’s home for the last few minutes 
of the century. The television plays on while we talk about our family’s 
experiences over the last decades. My father was born into the household 
of a wealthy Han merchant and Manchu aristocrat. After graduating 
from the Catholic Furen University in Beijing before he was twenty, he 
cut himself off from his family and joined the Communist revolution. 
His whole life since has been spent watching the dreams of his early 
years being shattered, one by one. His wisdom lay in realizing when to 
withdraw during the insanity of the age: from the diplomatic service to 
a university post; from being an ‘old revolutionary’ professor to becom- 
ing a ‘backward element’ who fell asleep in public meetings. I suggest 
to him: ‘Maybe the greatest achievement in your life has been that you 
achieved nothing.’ At least this has offered him some inner peace in the 
later years of his life. But reality is still turbulent: an old cadre’s pension 
is no match for sky-rocketing prices. Without the support of my brother 
and sister he would be on his uppers. ‘Do you think the whole time since 
you turned your back on your family has just been a wasted journey?’ I 
ask. He smiles sadly: ‘I can only think of those who have had it worse 
than me.’ As the bells ring in the New Year, I think how many of our 
people might say with relief: ‘At last, we have made it through the twen- 
tieth century.’ 


Translated by Ben Carrdus 
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FREDRIC JAMESON 


GLOBALIZATION AND 


POLITICAL STRATEGY 


TTEMPTS TO DEFINE GLOBALIZATION often seem little 

better than so many ideological appropriations—discussions 

not of the process itself, but of its effects, good or bad: judge- 

ments, in other words, totalizing in nature; while functional 
descriptions tend to isolate particular elements without relating them to 
each other.' It may be more productive, then, to combine all the descrip- 
tions and to take an inventory of their ambiguities—something that 
means talking as much about fantasies and anxieties as about the thing 
itself. In what follows we will explore these five distinct levels of glo- 
balization, with a view to demonstrating their ultimate cohesion and to 
articulating a politics of resistance: the technological, the political, the 
cultural, the economic, the social, very much in that order. 


I 


One can talk about globalization, for instance, in purely technological 
terms: the new communications technology and the information revol- 
ution—innovations which, of course, do not simply remain at the level 
of communication in the narrow sense, but also have their impact on 
industrial production and organization, and on the marketing of goods. 
Most commentators seem to feel that this dimension of globalization, 
at least, is irreversible: a Luddite politics does not seem to be an option 
here. But the theme reminds us of an urgent consideration in any discus- 
sion of globalization: is it really inevitable? Can its processes be stopped, 
diverted or reversed? Might regions, even whole continents, exclude the 
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forces of globalization, secede, or ‘delink’ from it?? Our answers to these 
questions will have an important bearing on our strategic conclusions. 


II 


In discussions of globalization at the political level, one question has 
predominated: that of the nation-state. Is it over and done with, or does 
it still have a vital role to play? If reports of its demise are naive, what 
then to make of globalization itself? Should it, perhaps, be understood 
as merely one pressure among many on national governments—and so 
on. But lurking behind these debates, I believe, is a deeper fear, a more 
fundamental narrative thought or fantasy. For when we talk about the 
spreading power and influence of globalization, aren’t we really referring 
to the spreading economic and military might of the US? And in speak- 
ing of the weakening of the nation-state, are we not actually describing 
the subordination of the other nation-states to American power, either 
through consent and collaboration, or by the use of brute force and eco- 
nomic threat? Looming behind the anmeties expressed here is a new 
version of what used to be called imperialism, which we can now trace 
through a whole dynasty of forms. An earlier version was that of the pre- 
First World War colonialist order, practised by a number of European 
countries, the US and Japan; this was replaced after the Second World 
War and the subsequent wave of decolonization by a Cold War form, 
less obvious but no less insidious in its use of economic pressure and 
blackmail (‘advisers’; covert putsches such as those in Guatemala and 
Iran), now led predominantly by the US but still involving a few Western 
European powers. 


Now perhaps we have a third stage, in which the United States pursues 
what Samuel Huntington has defined as a three-pronged strategy: 
nuclear weapons for the US alone; human rights and American-style 
electoral democracy; and (less obviously) limits to immigration and the ~ 
free flow of labour. One might add a fourth crucial policy here: the 





* See, for a samphng of views, Masao Myoshi and Fredric Jameson, eds, The 
Cultures of Globalization, Durham 1998. 

* The allusion 1s to Samir Amin’s useful term, la déconnexion; see Delinking, London 
1985. 

> Samuel Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations, New York 1998. 
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propagation of the free market across the globe. This latest form of 
imperialism will involve only the US (and such utterly subordinated sat- 
ellites as the UK), who will adopt the role of the world’s policemen, 
and enforce their rule through selected interventions (mostly bombings, 
from a great height) in various alleged danger zones. 


What kind of national autonomy do the other nations lose under this 
new world order? Is this really the same kind of domination as coloniza- 
tion, or forcible enlistment in the Cold War? There are some powerful 
answers to this question, which mostly seem to fall under our next two 
headings, the cultural and the economic. Yet the most frequent themes 
of collective dignity and self-respect lead in fact less often to social than 
to political considerations. So it is that, after the nation-state and impe- 
rialism, we arrive at a third ticklish subject—nationalism. 


But is not nationalism rather a cultural question? Imperialism has cer- 
tainly been discussed in such terms. And nationalism, as a whole internal 
political programme, usually appeals not to financial self-interest, or the 
lust for power, or even scientific pride—although these may be side- 
benefits—but rather to something which is not technological, nor really 
political or economic; and which we therefore, for want of a better word, 
tend to call ‘cultural’. So is it always nationalist to resist US globalization? 
The US thinks it is, and wants you to agree; and, moreover, to consider 
US interests as being universal ones. Or is this simply a struggle between 
various nationalisms, with US global interests merely representing the 
American kind? We'll come back to this in more detail later on. 


III 


The standardization of world culture, with local popular or traditional 
forms driven out or dumbed down to make way for American television, 
American music, food, clothes and films, has been seen by many as the 
very heart of globalization. And this fear that US models are replacing 
everything else now spills over from the sphere of culture into our two 
remaining categories: for this process is clearly, at one level, the result 
of economic domination—of local cultural industries closed down by 
American rivals. At a deeper level, the anxiety becomes a social one, of 
which the cultural is merely a symptom: the fear, in other words, that 
specifically ethno-national ways of life will themselves be destroyed. 
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But before moving on to these economic and social considerations we 
should look a little more closely at some responses to those cultural 
fears. Often, these downplay the power of cultural imperialism—in that 
sense. playing the game of US interests—by reassuring us that the 
global success of American mass culture is not as bad as all that. Against 
it, they would assert, for example, an Indian (or a Hindu?) identity, 
which will stubbornly resist the power of an Anglo-Saxon imported cul- 
ture, whose effects remain merely superficial. There may even be an 
intrinsic European culture, which can never really be Americanized; and 
so forth. What is never clear is whether this as it were ‘natural’ defence 
against cultural imperialism requires overt acts of resistance, a cultural- 
political programme. 


Is it the case that in casting doubt upon the defensive strength of these 
various, non-American cultures, one is offending or insulting them? That 
one is implying that Indian culture, for instance, is too feeble to resist 
the forces of the West? Would it not then be more appropriate to down- 
play the power of imperialism on the grounds that to overemphasize it 
is to demean those whom it menaces? This particular reflex of political 
correctness raises an interesting representational issue, about which the 
following remark may briefly be made. 


All cultural politics necessarily confronts this rhetorical alternation 
between an overweening pride in the affirmation of the cultural group’s 
strength, and a strategic demeaning of it: and this for political reasons. 
For such a politics can foreground the heroic, and embody forth stirring 
images of the heroism of the subaltern—strong women, black heroes, 
Fanonian resistance of the colonized—in order to encourage the public 
in question; or it can insist on that group’s miseries, the oppression of 
women, or of black people, or the colonized. These portrayals of suf- 
fering may be necessary—to arouse indignation, to make the situation 
of the oppressed more widely known, even to convert sections of the 
ruling class to their cause. But the risk is that the more you insist on 
this misery and powerlessness, the more its subjects come to seem like 
weak and passive victims, easily dominated, in what can then be taken 
as offensive images that can even be said to disempower those they con- 
cern. Both these strategies of representation are necessary in political 
art, and they are not reconcilable. Perhaps they correspond to different 
historical moments in the struggle, and evolving local opportunites and 
representational needs. But it is impossible to resolve this particular 
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antinomy of political correctness unless one thinks about them in that 
political and strategic way. 


IV 


I have argued that these cultural issues tend to spill over into economic 
and social ones. Let’s look first at the economic dimension of globaliza- 
tion, which, in fact, constantly seems to be dissolving into all the rest: 
controlling the new technologies, reinforcing geopolitical interests and, 
with postmodernity, finally collapsing the cultural into the economic— 
and the economic into the cultural Commodity production is now a 
cultural phenomenon, in which you buy the product fully as much for its 
image as for its immediate use. An entire industry has come into being 
to design commodities’ images and to strategize their sale: advertising 
has become a fundamental mediation between culture and economics, 
and it is surely to be numbered among the myriad forms of aesthetic 
production (however much its existence may problematize our idea of 
this). Erotization is a significant part of the process: the advertising strat- 
egists are true Freudo-Marxists who understand the necessity of libidinal 
investment to enhance their wares. Seriality also plays a role: other peo- 
ple’s images of the car or the lawnmower will inform my own decision 
to get one (allowing us to glimpse the cultural and the economic fold- 
ing back into the social itself). Economics has in this sense become a 
cultural matter; and perhaps we may speculate that in the great finan- 
cial markets, too, a cultural image accompanies the firm whose stocks 
we dump or buy. Guy Debord long ago described ours as a society of 
images, consumed aesthetically. He thereby designated this seam that 
separates culture from economics and, at the same time, connects the 
two. We talk a good deal—loosely—about the commodification of poli- 
tics, or ideas, or even emotions and private life; what we must now add 
is that that commodification today is also an aestheticization—that the 
commodity, too, is now ‘aesthetically’ consumed. 


Such is the movement from economics to culture; but there is also a no 
less significant movement from culture to economics. This is the enter- 
tainment business itself, one of the greatest and most profitable exports 
of the United States (along with weapons and food). We have already 
looked at the problems of opposing cultural imperialism solely in terms 
of local tastes and identities—of the ‘natural’ resistance of an Indian 
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or an Arab public, for example, to certain kinds of Hollywood fare. In 
fact, it is all too easy to acquaint a non-American public with a taste 
for Hollywood styles of violence and bodily immediacy, its prestige only 
enhanced by some image of US modernity and even postmodernity.4 Is 
this, then, an argument for the universality of the West—or, at least, of 
the United States—and its ‘civilization’? It is a position which is surely 
widely, if unconsciously, held, and deserves to be confronted seriously 
and philosophically, even if it seems preposterous. 


The United States has made a massive effort since the end of the Second 
World War to secure the dominance of its films in foreign markets—an 
achievement generally pushed home politically, by writing clauses into 
various treaties and aid packages. In most of the European countries— 
France stands out in its resistance to this particular form of American 
cultural imperialism—the national film industries were forced onto the 
defensive after the war by such binding agreements. This systematic US 
attempt to batter down ‘cultural protectionist’ policies is only part of a 
more general and increasingly global corporate strategy, now enshrined 
in the WTO and its efforts—such as the abortive MAI project—to 
supercede local laws with international statutes that favour American 
corporations, whether in intellectual property copyrights, patents (of, for 
example, rainforest materials or local inventions), or in the deliberate 
undermining of national self-sufficiency in food. 


Here, culture has become decidedly economic, and this particular eco- 
nomics clearly sets a political agenda, dictating policy. Struggles for raw 
materials and other resources—oil and diamonds, say—are, of course, 
still waged in the world: dare one call these ‘modernist’ forms of imper- 
ialism, along with the even older, more purely political, diplomatic or 
military efforts to substitute friendly (that is, subservient) governments 
for resistant ones? But it would seem that today the more distinctively 
postmodern form of imperialism—even of cultural imperialism—is the 
one I have been describing, working through the projects of NAFTA, 
GATT, MAI and the WTO; not least because these forms offer a textbook 
example (from a new textbook!) of that dedifferentiation, that confluence 





* I have made an approach to such an analysis m The Cultural Turn, London 1999; 
and see also chapter 8 of Postmodernism, Or, The Cultural Logic of Late 
London 1991. 
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between the various and distinct levels of the economic, the cultural and 
the political, that characterizes postmodernity and lends a fundamental 
structure to globalization. 


There are several other aspects of globalization’s economic dimension 
which we should briefly review. Transnational corporations—simply 
‘multinationals’ in the 1970s—were the first sign and symptom of the 
new capitalist development, raising political fears about the possibility of 
a new kind of dual power, of the preponderance of these supranational 
giants over national governments. The paranoid side of such fears and 
fantasies may be allayed by the complicity of the states themselves with 
these business operations, given the revolving door between the two sec- 
tors—especially in terms of US government personnel. (Ironically, free 
market rhetoricians have always denounced the Japanese model of gov- 
ernment intervention in national industry.) The more worrying feature of 
the new global corporate structures is their capacity to devastate national 
labour markets by transferring their operations to cheaper locations over- 
seas. There has as yet been no comparable globalization of the labour 
movement to respond to this; the movement of Gastarbeiter representing 
a social and cultural mobility, perhaps, but not yet a political one. 


The huge expansion of finance capital markets has been a spectacular 
feature of the new economic landscape—once again, its very possibility 
linked to the simultaneities opened up by the new technologies. Here 
we no longer have to do with movements of labour or industrial capac- 
ity but rather with that of capital itself. The destructive speculation 
on foreign currencies seen over recent years signals a graver develop- 
ment, namely the absolute dependency of nation-states outside the First 
World core on foreign capital, in the form of loans, supports and invest- 
ments. (Even First World countries are vulnerable: witness the pounding 
received by France for its more leftist policies during the initial years of 
Mitterand’s regime.) And whereas the processes that have eroded many 
countries’ self-sufficiency in agriculture, leading to import-dependency 
on US food-stuffs, might, conceivably, be described as a new worldwide 
division of labour, constituting, as in Adam Smith, an enhancement of 
productivity, the same cannot be said of dependency on the new global 
finance markets. The spate of financial crises over the last five years, 
and the public statements by political leaders such as Prime Minister 
Mahathir of Malaysia, and economic figures such as George Soros, have 
given stark visibility to this destructive side of the new world economic 
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order, in which instant transfers of capital can threaten to impoverish 


whole regions, draining overnight the accumulated value of years of 
national labour. 


The United States has resisted the strategy of introducing controls on 
the international transfers of capital—one method by which some of this 
financial and speculative damage might presumably be contained; and it 
has, of course, played a leading role within the IMF itself, long perceived 
to be the driving force of neo-liberal attempts to impose free-market con- 
ditions on other countries by threatening to withdraw investment funds. 
In recent years, however, it has no longer been so clear that the interests 
of the financial markets and those of the United States are absolutely 
identical: the anxiety exists that these new global financial markets may 
yet—like the sentient machinery of recent science fiction—mutate into 
autonomous mechanisms which produce disasters no one wants, and 
spin beyond the control of even the most powerful government. 


Irreversibility has been a feature of the story all along. First mooted at 
the technological level (no return to the simpler life, or to pre-micro chip 
production), we also encountered it, in terms of imperialist domination, 
in the political sphere—although here the vicissitudes of world history 
should suggest that no empire lasts forever. At the cultural level, globali- 
zation threatens the final extinction of local cultures, resuscitatable only 
in Disneyfied form, through the construction of artificial simulacra and 
the mere images of fantasized traditions and beliefs. But in the financial 
realm, the aura of doom that seems to hang over globalization’s putative 
irreversibility confronts us with our own inability to imagine any alter- 
native, or to conceive how ‘delinking’ from the world economy could 
possibly be a feasible political and economic project in the first place— 
and this despite the fact that quite seriously ‘delinked’ forms of national 
existence flourished only a few decades ago, most notably in the form of 
the Socialist bloc.’ 





5 I have taken the unpopular position that the ‘collapse’ of the Soviet Union was 
due, not to the failure of socialism, but to the abandonment of delinking by 
the Socialist bloc. See ‘Actually Existing Marxism’ ın C. Casarino, Rebecca Karl, 
Xudong Zhang, and S. Makdısı, eds, Marxism Beyond Marxsm?, Polygraph 6/7 
1993. This inturton 1s authoritatively confirmed by Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of 
Extremes, London 1994. 
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V 


One further dimension of economic globalization, that of the so-called 
‘culture of consumption’—developed initially in the US and other First 
World countries but now systematically purveyed all round the world— 
brings us, finally, to the social sphere. This term has been used by 
the Scottish sociologist Leslie Sklair to describe a specific mode of life, 
generated by late-capitalist commodity production, that threatens to con- 
sume alternative forms of everyday behaviour in other cultures—and 
which may, in turn, be targeted for specific kinds of resistance.® It seems 
to me more useful, however, to examine this phenomenon not in cul- 
tural terms as such but rather at the point at which the economic passes 
over into the social, since, as part of daily life, the ‘culture of consump- 
tion’ is in fact a part and parcel of the social fabric and can scarcely be 
separated from it. 


But perhaps the question is not so much whether the ‘culture of con- 
sumption’ is part of the social as whether it signals the end of all that we 
have hitherto understood the social to be. Here the argument connects 
to older denunciations of individualism and the atomization of society, 
corroding traditional social groups. Gesellschaft versus Gemeinschaft. 
impersonal modern society undermining older families and clans, vil- 
lages, ‘organic’ forms. The argument, then, might be that consumption 
itself individualizes and atomizes, that its logic tears through what is 
so often metaphorized as the fabric of daily life. (And indeed daily life, 
the everyday or the quotidian, does not begin to be theoretically and 
philosophically, sociologically, conceptualized until the very moment 
when it begins to be destroyed in this fashion.) The critique of com- 
modity consumption here parallels the traditional critique of money 
itself—where gold is identified as the supremely corrosive element, 
gnawing at social bonds. 


VI 


In his book on globalization, False Dawn, John Gray traces the effects 
of this process from Russia to Southeast Asia, Japan to Europe, China 





6 See Leslie Sklair, Sociology of the Global System, Baltimore 1991. 
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to the US.’ Gray follows Karl Polyani (The Great Transformation) in his 
estimation of the devastating consequences of any free-market system, 
when fully implemented. He improves on his guide in identifying the 
essential contradiction of free-market thinking: namely, that the creation 
of any genuinely government-free market involves enormous govern- 
ment intervention and, de facto, an increase in centralized government 
power. The free market does not grow naturally; it must be brought 
about by decisive legislative and other interventionist means. This was 
the case for Polyani’s period, the early nineteenth century; and, with par- 
ticular reference to the Thatcherite experiment in Britain, Gray shows it 
to be very precisely the case for our own. 


He adds another ironic dialectical twist: the socially destructive force of 
Thatcher's free-market experiment not only produced a backlash among 
those whom it impoverished; it also succeeded in atomizing the ‘popular 
front’ of Conservative groups who had supported her programme and 
been her electoral base. Gray draws two conclusions from this reversal: 
the first is that true cultural conservatism (to wit, his own) is incompat- 
ible with the interventionism of free-market policies; the second, that 
democracy is itself incompatible with this last, since the great majority 
of people must necessarily resist its impoverishing and destructive con- 
sequences—always provided that they can recognize them, and have the 
electoral means to do so. 


An excellent antidote, then, to much of the celebratory rhetoric about glo- 
balization and the free market in the US. It is precisely this rhetoric—in 
other words, neo-liberal theory—that is Gray’s fundamental ideological 
target in this book, for he considers it to be a genuine agent, an active 
shaping influence, of disastrous changes around the world today. But 
this keen sense of the power of ideology is best seen, I think, not as some 
idealist affirmation of the primacy of ideas, but rather as a lesson in the 





7 John Gray, False Dawn, New York 1998. It should be noted that his official target 
18 not globalization as such, which he regards as technological and inevitable, but 
rather what he calls the ‘Utopia of the global free market’. Gray is an admittedly 
ant-Enhghtenment thinker for whom all utopias (communism as well as neo-lib- 
eralism) are evil and destructive; what some ‘good’ globalization would look like, 
however, he does not say. 
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dynamics of discursive struggle (or, in another jargon, of the material- 
ism of the signifier).® 


We should stress here that the neo-liberal ideology which Gray sees as 
powering free-market globalization is a specifically American phenom- 
enon. (Thatcher may have put it into practice but, as we have seen, 
she destroyed herself and, perhaps, British free-market neo-liberalism 
in the process.) Gray’s point is that the US doctrine—reinforced by 
American ‘universalism’, under the rubric of ‘Western civilization’—is 
not shared anywhere else in the world. At a time when the reproach 
of ‘Eurocentrism’ is still popular, he reminds us that the traditions of 
continental Europe have not always been hospitable to such absolute 
free-market values but have rather tended towards what he calls the 
‘social market’—in other words, the Welfare State and social democracy. 
Neither are the cultures of Japan and China, Southeast Asia and Russia, 
innately hospitable to the neo-liberal agenda, although it may succeed in 
ravaging them as well. 


At this point, Gray falls back on two standard and in my opinion 
highly questionable social-science axioms: that of cultural tradition, 
and that—not mentioned yet—of modernity itself. And here a paren- 
thetical excursus on another influential work on the global situation 
today may be useful. In The Clash of Civilizations, Samuel Huntington, 
too, emerges—if perhaps for all the wrong reasons—as a fervent oppo- 
nent of US claims to universalism and, in particular, of America’s 
current policy (or habit?) of police-style military interventions across 
the globe. In part, this is because he is a new kind of isolationist; ın 
part, it is because he believes that what we may think of as universal 
Western values, applicable everywhere—electoral democracy, the rule 
of law, human rights—are not in fact rooted in some eternal human 
nature, but are, rather, culturally specific, the expression of one particu- 
lar constellation of values—American ones—among many others. 


Huntington’s rather Toynbee-like vision posits eight currently existing 
world cultures: the West’s, of course; the culture of Russian Orthodox 
Christianity; those of Islam, of Hinduism, of Japan—imited to those 





® See, on this and the general lessons of the Thatcherite strategy, Stuart Hall, The 
Hard Road to Renewal: Thatcherism and the Crisis of the Left, London 1988. 
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islands, but very distinctive; and the Chinese or Confucian tradition; 
finally, with some conceptual embarrassment, throwing in a putative 
African culture, together with some characteristic synthesis or other that 
we may expect to see emerging as a Latin American one. Huntington’s 
method here is reminiscent of the earliest days of anthropological theory: 
social phenomena—structures, behaviour and the like—are character- 
ized as ‘cultural traditions’, which are in turn ‘explained’ by their origin 
in a specific religion—this latter, as prime mover, needing no further 
historical or sociological explanation. One might think that the concep- 
tual embarrassment posed by secular societies would give Huntington 
pause. Not at all: for something called ‘values’ apparently survives the 
secularization process, and explains why Russians are still different 
from Chinese, and both of these from present-day North Americans 
or Europeans. (The latter are lumped together here under ‘Western 
civilization’, whose ‘values’, of course, are called Christan—in the 
sense of some putative, Western Christianity, sharply distinguished 
from Orthodox Christianity, but also potentially distinguishable from 
the residual Mediterranean Catholicism expected to materialize in 
Huntington’s ‘Latin-American’ brand.) 


Huntington does remark in passing that Max Weber’s thesis of the 
Protestant work ethic would seem to identify capitalism with a specific 
religious-cultural tradition; apart from this, however, the word ‘capital- 
ism’ scarcely appears. Indeed, one of the most astonishing features of 
this apparently antagonistic world survey of the globalization process 
is the utter absence of any serious economics. This 1s truly political 
science of the most arid and specialized type, all diplomatic and mili- 
tary clashes, without a hint of the unique dynamics of the economic that 
makes for the originality of historiography since Marx. In Gray’s work, 
after all, the insistence on a variety of cultural traditions was noteworthy 
for the delineation of the various kinds of capitalism they could produce 
or accommodate; here the plurality of cultures simply stands for the 
decentralized, diplomatic and military jungle with which ‘Western’ or 
‘Christian’ culture will have to deal. Yet ultimately, any discussion of 
globalization surely has to come to terms, one way or another, with the 
reality of capitalism itself. 


Closing our parenthesis on Huntington and his religious wars, let us 
return to Gray, who also talks about cultures and cultural traditions, but 
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here rather in terms of their capacities to furnish forth different forms 
of modernity. ‘The growth of the world economy,’ writes Gray, 


does not inaugurate a universal civilization, as both Smith and Marx 
thought ıt must. Instead it allows the growth of indigenous kinds of capital- 
ism, diverging from the ideal free market and from each other. It creates 
regimes that achieve modernity by renewing their own cultural traditions, 
not by imitating western countries. There are many modernities, and as 
many ways of failing to be modern. 


Significantly, all of these so-called ‘modernities’—the kinship capitalism 
that Gray traces within the Chinese diaspora, the samurai capitalism 
in Japan, chaebol in Korea, the ‘social market’ in Europe and even 
Russia’s current mafia-style anarcho-capitalism—all presuppose spe- 
cific, and pre-existing, forms of social organization, based on the order 
of the family—whether as clan, extended network, or in the more con- 
ventional sense. In this respect, Gray’s account of the resistance to the 
global free market is finally not cultural, despite his repeated use of the 
word, but ultimately social in nature: the various ‘cultures’ are crucially 
characterized as able to draw upon distinct kinds of social resources— 
“collectives, communities, familial relationships—over and against what 
the free market brings. 


In Gray, the grimmest dystopia lies in the United States itself: drastic 
social polarization and immiseration, the destruction of the middle 
classes, large-scale structural unemployment without any welfare safety 
net, one of the highest incarceration rates in the world, devastated 
cites, disintegrating families—such are the prospects of any society 
lured towards an absolute free market. Unlike Huntington, Gray is not 
obliged to look for some distinct cultural tradition under which to clas- 
sify American social realities: they spring rather from the atomization 
and destruction of the social, leaving United States a terrible object 
lesson for the rest of the world. 


‘There are many modernities’: Gray, as we have seen, celebrates ‘regimes 
that achieve modernity by renewing their own cultural traditions’. How 
is one to understand this word, modernity, exactly? And what accounts 
for its prodigious fortunes today, in the midst, after all, of what many call 
‘postmodernity’, and after the end of the Cold War, and the discrediting 
of both Western and Communist versions of ‘modernization’—that is to 
say, of the local development and export of heavy industry? 
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There has certainly been a recrudescence of the vocabulary of moder- 
nity—or, perhaps better, of modernization—all over the world. Does 
it mean modern technology? In that case, nearly every country in 
the world has surely long since been modernized, and has cars, tele- 
phones, aeroplanes, factories, even computers and local stock markets. 
Does being insufficiently modern—here generally implying backward, 
rather than properly pre-modern—simply mean not having enough of 
these? Or failing to run them efficiently? Or does being modern mean 
having a constitution and laws, or living the way people in Hollywood 
movies do? 


Without stopping too long here, I would hazard the notion that ‘moder- 
nity’ is something of a suspect word in this context, being used precisely 
to cover up the absence of any great collective social hope, or telos, after 
the discrediting of socialism. For capitalism itself has no social goals. 
To brandish the word ‘modernity’ in place of ‘capitalism’ allows politi- 
cians, governments and political scientists to pretend that it does, and 
so to paper over that terrifying absence. It betokens a fundamental limi- 
tation in Gray’s thought that he is forced to use the word at so many 
strategic moments. 


Gray’s own programme for the future emphatically disdains any return 
to the collective projects of old: globalization in the current sense is irre- 
versible, he repeats over and over again. Communism was evil (just like 
its mirror image, the utopia of the free market). Social democracy is pro- 
nounced unviable today: the social democratic regime ‘presupposed a 
closed economy . . . Many of [its] core policies cannot be sustained in 
open economies’ where ‘they will be rendered unworkable by the free- 
dom of capital to migrate’. Instead, countries will have to try to alleviate 
the rigours of the free market by fidelity to their own ‘cultural tradi- 
tions’: and global schemes of regulation must somehow be devised. The 
whole aproach is very much dependent on discursive struggle—that is 
to say, on breaking the hegemonic power of neo-liberal ideology. Gray 
has remarkable things to say about the sway of false consciousness in 
the US, which apparently only a great economic crisis can shatter (he 
is convinced that one will come). Markets cannot be self-regulating, 
whether global or not; yet ‘without a fundamental shift in the policies 
of the United States all proposals for reform of global markets will be 
stillborn’. It is a bleak yet realistic picture. 
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As for the causes: Gray attributes both the preconditions of the global 
free market and its irreversibility not to ideology, as such, but to tech- 
nology; and with this, we arrive back at our starting point. In his view, 
‘The decisive advantage that a multinational company achieves over its 
rivals comes finally from its capacity to generate new technologies and 
to deploy them effectively and profitably’. Meanwhile, ‘the root cause 
of falling wages and rising unemployment is the worldwide spread of 
new technology’. Technology determines social and economic policy— 
‘New technologies make full employment politics of the traditional sort 
unworkable’. And finally: ‘A truly global economy is being created by 
the worldwide spread of new technologies, not by the spread of free 
markets’; ‘the main motor of this process [of globalization] is the rapid 
diffusion of new, distance-abolishing information technologies’. Gray’s 
technological determinism, palliated by his hopes for multiple ‘cultural 
traditions’ and politicized by his opposition to American neo-liberalism, 
finally turns out to offer a theory fully as ambiguous as that of so many 
other globalization theorists, doling out hope and anxiety in equal meas- 
ure, while adopting a ‘realist’ stance. 


VII 


Now I want to see whether the system of analysis we have just worked 
out—disentangling the distinct levels of the technological, the political, 
the cultural, the economic and the social (very much in that order); and 
revealing in the process the interconnexions between them—may not 
also be helpful in determining the shape of a politics capable of offering 
some resistance to globalization, as we have articulated it. For it may be 
that to approach political strategies in this same way might tell us which 
aspects of globalization they isolate and target, and which they neglect. 


The technological level could evoke, as we have seen, a Luddite poli- 
tics—the breaking of the new machines, the attempt to arrest, perhaps 
even reverse the onset of a new technological age. Luddism has been 
notoriously caricatured historically, and was by no means as thought- 
less and ‘spontaneous’ a programme as it has been made out to be.9 
The real merit of evoking such a strategy, however, is the scepticism it 





9 See Kirkpatrick Sale, Rebels against the Future, Reading, MA 1995. 
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causes—awakening all our deepest held convictions about technologi- 
cal irreversibility or, to put it another way, projecting for us the purely 
systemic logic of its proliferation, perpetually escaping from national 
controls (as witness the failure of the many government attempts to 
protect and hoard technological innovation). The ecological critique 
might also find its place here (although it has been suggested that 
the will to control industrial abuse might offer a stimulus to tech- 
nological innovation); as might various proposals such as the Tobin 
plan to control capital flight and investment across national borders. 


But it seems clear that it is our deep-seated belief (true or false) that tech- 
nological innovation can only be irreversible that is itself the greatest 
barrier to any politics of technological control This might stand, then, as 
a kind of allegory for ‘delinking’ on a political level: for to try to envisage 
a community without computers—or cars, or planes—is to try to imag- 
ine the viability of a secession from the global.” 


Here we are already slipping over into the political, with this conception 
of seceding from a pre-existing global system. This is the point at which 
a nationalist politics might rear its head." I take Partha Chatterjee’s 
argument on the subject to be established and persuasive—or, in other 
words, to demand refutation, if an unmodified nationalist politics is to 
be endorsed.” Chatterjee shows that the nationalist project is inseparable 
from a politics of modernization, and inherently involves all the pro- 





® It is no accident that when one tries to imagine delinking ın this way it 1s always 
the technology of the media that is at stake, reinforcing the very old view that the 
word ‘media’ designates not only communication but transportation as well. 

= The words ‘nationalism’ and ‘nationalist’ have always been ambiguous, mislead- 
ing, perhaps even dangerous. The positive or ‘good’ nationalism I have in mind 
involves what Henri Lefebvre liked to call ‘the great collective project’, and takes 
the form of the attempt to construct a naton. Natonalisms that have come to 
power have therefore mainly been the ‘bad’ ones. Perhaps Samir Amin’s distinc- 
tion between the state and the nation, between the seizure of state power and the 
construction of the nation, is the relevant one here (Delinking, p. 10). State power 
is thus the ‘bad’ atm of ‘national bourgeois hegemony’, while the construction of 
the naton must finally mobilize the people in just such a ‘great collective project’. 
Meanwhile, I believe rt is misleading to confound nationalism with phenomena 
like communalism, which strikes me rather as a land of (for example) Hindu iden- 
tity pohtics, albeit on a vast and, indeed, ‘national’ scale. 

Partha Chatterjee, Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World, London 1986. 
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grammatic incoherencies of the latter. A nationalist impulse, he argues, 
must always be part of a larger politics that transcends nationalism; oth- 
erwise the achievement of its formal goal, national independence, leaves 
it without content. (Which is not necessarily to say that any larger poli- 
tics can do without some nationalist impulse.) It does indeed seem clear 
that the very goal of national liberation has demonstrated its own failure 
in its realization: any number of countries have become independent of 
their former colonial masters, only to fall at once into the force-field of 
capitalist globalization, subject to the dominion of the money markets 
and overseas investment. Two countries that might currently seem to be 
outside that orbit, Yugoslavia and Iraq, do not inspire much confidence 
in the viability of some purely nationalist path: each in its very different 
way seeming to confirm Chatterjee’s diagnosis. If Milodevi¢’s resistance 
is in any way linked to the defense of socialism, we have not been able 
to hear about it while Saddam’s last minute evocation of Islam can 
scarcely have been convincing to anyone. 


It becomes crucially necessary here to distinguish between nationalism 
as such and that anti-US imperialism—Gaullism, perhaps—which 
must today be a part of any self-respecting nationalism, if it is not to 
degenerate into this or that ‘ethnic conflict’. The latter are border wars; 
resistance to US imperialism alone constitutes opposition to the system, 
or to globalization itself. However, the areas best equipped in socio- 
economic terms to sustain that kind of global resistance—Japan, or the 
European Union—are themselves deeply implicated in the US project 
of the global free market and have the usual ‘mixed feelings’, defending 
their interests largely through disputes over tariffs, protection, patents 
and other kinds of trade issues. 


Finally, one has to add that the nation-state today remains the only con- 
crete terrain and framework for political struggle. The recent anti-World 
Bank and anti-WTO demonstrations do seem to mark a promising new 
departure for a politics of resistance to globalization within the US. Yet it 
1s hard to see how such struggles in other countries can be developed in 





3 Cuba and China might be the richest counter-examples of the way ın which a 
concrete nationalism could be completed by a socialist project. 

4 This 1s not exactly his take on it, but see anyway Régis Debray’s wonderfully pro- 
vocative and sympathetic A Demain de Gaulle, Paris 1990. 
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any other fashion than the ‘nationalist—that is to say, Gaullist—spirit 
I have evoked above: for example, in fighting for labour protection laws 
against the global free-market push; in the resistance of national cultural 
‘protectionist’ policies, or the defence of patent law, against an American 
‘universalism’ that would sweep away local culture and pharmaceutical 
industries, along with whatever welfare safety-net and socialized medi- 
cal systems might still be in place. Here, the defense of the national 
suddenly becomes the defense of the welfare state itself. 


Meanwhile, this important terrain of struggle faces a clever political 
countermove, as the US coopts the language of national self-protection, 
using it to mean the defense of American laws on child labour and the 
environment against ‘international’ interference. This turns a national 
resistance to neo-liberalism into a defence of America’s ‘human rights’ 
universalism, and thus empties this particular struggle of its anti-impe- 
rialist content. In another twist, these struggles for sovereignty can be 
conflated with Iraqi-style resistance—ie, interpreted as the struggle for 
the right to produce atomic weapons (which another strand of US ‘uni- 
versalism’ now restricts to the ‘great powers’). In all these situations, 
we see the discursive struggle between the claims of the particular and 
those of the universal—confirming Chatterjee’s identification of the 
fundamental contradiction of the nationalist position: the attempt to uni- 
versalize a particularity. It should be understood that this critique does 
not entail an endorsement of universalism, for in the latter we have seen 
the United States in fact defending its own specific national interest. The 
opposition between universal and particular is rather embedded as a con- 
tradiction within the existing historical situation of nation-states inside 
a global system. And this is, perhaps, the deeper, philosophical reason 
why the struggle against globalization, though it may partially be fought 
on national terrain, cannot be successfully prosecuted to a conclusion 
in completely national or nationalist terms—even though nationalist 
passion, in my Gaullist sense, may be an indispensable driving force. 


What, then, of political resistance at the cultural level, which includes in 
one way or another a defence of ‘our way of life’? This can be a power- 
ful negative programme: it ensures the articulation and foregrounding 
of all the visible and invisible forms of cultural imperialism; it allows 
an enemy to be identified, destructive forces to be seen. In the displace- 
ment of national literature by international or American bestsellers, in 
the collapse of a national film industry under the weight of Hollywood, 
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of national television flooded by US imports, in the closing down of local 
cafés and restaurants as the fast-food giants move in, the deeper and 
more intangible effects of globalization on daily life can first and most 
dramatically be seen. 


But the problem is that the thus threatened ‘daily life’ itself is far more 
difficult to represent: so that while its disaggregation can be made vis- 
ible and tangible, the positive substance of what is being defended tends 
to reduce itself to anthropological tics and oddities, many of which can 
be reduced to this or that religious tradition (and it is the very notion of 
‘tradition’ that I wish to call into question here). This returns us to some- 
thing like a Huntingtonian world politics; with the proviso that the only 
‘religion’ or ‘religious tradition’ which does seem to show the energy of 
a resistance to globalization and Westernization (‘Westoxification’, the 
Iranians call it) is—predictably enough—Islam. After the disappearance 
of the international Communist movement it would seem that, on the 
world stage, only certain currents within Islam—generally characterized 
as ‘fundamentalist’ —really position themselves in programmatic oppo- 
sition to Western culture, or certainly to Western ‘cultural imperialism’. 


It is equally obvious, however, that these forces can no longer constitute, 
as Islam may have done in its earliest days, a genuinely universalistic 
opposition; a weakness that becomes even clearer if we pass from the 
domain of culture to that of economics itself. If it is, in reality, capital- 
ism that ıs the motor force behind the destructive forms of globalization, 
then it must be in their capacity to neutralize or transform this particular 
mode of exploitation that one can best test these various forms of resist- 
ance to the West. The critique of usury will clearly not be of much help 
unless it is extrapolated, in Ali Shariati’s fashion, into a thoroughgoing 
repudiation of finance capitalism as such; while the traditional Islamic 
denunciations of the exploitation of local mineral wealth and of local 
labour by multinational corporations still position us within the limits of ` 
an older, anti-imperialist nationalism, ill-equipped to match the tremen- 
dous invasive force of the new, globalized capital, transformed beyond 
all recognition from what it was forty years ago. 


The concrete power of any religious form of political resistance derives, 
however, not from its belief system as such, but from its grounding 
in an actually existing community. This is why, finally, any purely 
economic proposals for resistance must be accompanied by a shift of 
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attention (which preserves within it all the preceding levels) from the 
economic to the social. Pre-existing forms of social cohesion, though 
not enough in themselves, are necessarily the indispensable precondi- 
tion for any effective and long-lasting political struggle, for any great 
collective endeavour.” At the same time these forms of cohesion are 
themselves the content of the struggle, the stakes in any political move- 
ment, the programme as it were of their own project. But it is not 
necessary to think of this programme—the preservation of the collective 
over and against the atomized and individualistic—as a backward-look- 
ing or (literally) conservative type.’® Such collective cohesion can itself be 
forged in struggle, as in Iran and Cuba (although, perhaps, generational 
developments there may now threaten it). 


Combination, the old word for labour organization, offers an excellent 
symbolic designation for what is at issue on this ultimate, social level: 
and the history of the labour movement everywhere gives innumerable 
examples of the forging of new forms of solidarity in active political 
work. Nor are such collectivities always at the mercy of new technol- 
ogies: on the contrary, the electronic exchange of information seems 
to have been central where ever new forms of political resistance to 
globalization (the demonstrations against the WTO, for example) have 
begun to appear. For the moment, we can use the word ‘utopian’ to des- 
ignate whatever programmes and representations express, in however 
distorted or unconscious a fashion, the demands of a collective life to 
come, and identify social collectivity as the crucial centre of any truly 
progressive and innovative political response to globalization. 





3 Enc Wolfs classic Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century, London 1971, is still 
tostructive in this regard. 

6 Anyone who evokes the ultimate value of the communtiy or the collectivity from 
a left perspective must face three problems: 1) how to distinguish this position radi- 
cally from communitarianism; 2) how to differentiate the collective project from 
fascism or nazism, 3) how to relate the social and the economic level—that is, how 
to use the Marmist analysis of capitalism to demonstrate the unviability of social 
solutions withm that system. As for collective identities, in a historical moment 
in which individual personal identity has been unmasked as a decentered locus of 
multiple subject positions, surely it 13 not too much to ask that something analo- 
gous be conceptualized on the collective level. 
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Debating New Labour—a 


ROSS MCKIBBiN 


TREADING WATER? 


ETER MAIR PRESENTS an argument that is bold and very 

interesting—above all, because it provides a coherent account 

of the Blair government's ‘constitutional’ politics which does, 

indeed, eliminate the apparent ‘paradox at the centre of the 
Third Way.’ I admire this attempt while not being wholly convinced by 
it; in part, because it works better as a description of what has happened 
than as an explanation. There seem to me several problems which have 
not been and probably cannot be disposed of by Mair’s argument. The 
first is his major premise: that ‘it hardly seems enough to suggest that 
Blair and his colleagues don’t know what they’re doing’. But if history 
teaches us any lessons, one of them is surely that politicians very fre- 
quently do not. Mair’s assumption to the contrary 1s surprising. Thus, 
for example, his interpretation of the government’s House of Lords 
teforms—that they are considered attempts to place expertise above fac- 
tion—may be plausible. But it is, at the moment, no more plausible than 
one that suggests they are a dog’s breakfast—a combination of existing 
party caucuses and appointive notables, with a dash of elected figures 
and a hereditary rump—cooked up by people who really do not know 
where they are going. 


Nor can his account explain why the reforms have stalled, probably 
indefinitely, precisely at the moment they matter. Hitherto, institutional 
changes—devolution, new electoral rules, direct election of mayors— 
have been confined to subordinate or intermediate authorities; whereas 
if the system of partisan democracy is to be eliminated or modified, 
as Mair suggests, one would expect reforms at the centre to be crucial 
to the present government. But clearly they are not. This ‘not knowing 
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where you are going’ is of a piece with New Labour’s general direction. 
Although the Prime Minister has, for example, repeatedly said that the 
goal of the government is the ‘modernization’ of Britain, he has been 
quite unable to say exactly what that is. If we have only a vague sense 
of what he might mean, that is partly because the Labour Party itself 
is not agreed on what constitutes modernization. To Blair, it seems to 
represent a change in personal relationships—democratic and unstuffy 
social manners, which carry with them a larger imperative. To others, 
it means an attack upon ‘vested interests’ and economic inertia, in the 
name of a wholly meritocratic society—a policy not unrelated to Blair’s. 
To yet others, particularly those who would not repudiate an Old Labour 
affiliation, it represents a renewed drive for ‘equality’. To a number, it is 
probably a little bit of everything. 


Pressures for reform 


Mair’s account also, it seems to me, overlooks the specific circumstances 
that largely determined the government's constitutional programme. 
Although he is sceptical of the notion that New Labour simply inher- 
ited Scottish and Welsh devolution, the new London Assembly, etc., 
the fact is that they did. The relative autonomy of the Scottish Labour 
Party; the extent to which an agreed form of Scottish self-government 
had united all the major local institutions and political parties, except the 
Conservatives; and outrage at the way Scotland had been treated by an 
‘English’ parliament under the Tories, all made Scottish devolution an 
inescapable commitment for any Labour government. So, too, was the 
creation of a London Assembly. The abolition of the old Greater London 
Council by Mrs Thatcher was a pyrrhic victory for her. There was a wide- 
spread feeling (shared by some in the Conservative Party) that to deny 
London, almost uniquely among major cities, a central, elected author- 
ity was a mistake—as much on social and economic as political grounds. 
This was one reason why the Conservatives never seriously opposed its 
restoration in a new guise. Welsh devolution, perhaps, was avoidable: 
but the government was under tremendous pressure from the Welsh 
Labour Party to yield a referendum, nonetheless. 





* See ‘Partyless Democracy: Solving the Paradox of New Labour”, NLR a, March- 
April 2000. Responses to it by David Marquand and Anthony Barnett were 
published in NLR 3, May-June 2000. 
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Yet however unavoidable the measures, the evidence suggests that the 
government was very nervous about them and consistently sought to 
limit their scope. The second question in the Scottish referendum— 
which put the Assembly’s right to levy an extra income tax to the 
yote—was inserted by the Prime Minister, and it was very fortunate for 
him and for Scotland that it was carried. The government, similarly, did 
everything it could to box in the new London mayor and Assembly, strip- 
ping them of most of the powers a devolved government could expect. 
The authority of the Welsh Assembly is as weak. Where Mair’s analysis 
has more force, perhaps, is in the direct election of the mayor of London, 
which runs against the tradition of the Labour Party. There have, it is 
true, been powerful Labour figures within local government. Herbert 
Morrison, in London, and Patrick Dollan, in Glasgow, were more like 
first ministers than ordinary party leaders; but they were untypical. The 
direct election of the mayor of London almost certainly does represent 
an attempt to establish a partyless, un-ideological democracy, centred 
around a dominant personality. It was precisely on these grounds that 
Ken Livingstone had criticized direct election; though, of course, it was 
precisely these grounds that got him elected. The problem for any gov- 
ernment, with this style of democracy, is that the dominant personality 
need not necessarily be sympathetic to it. Partyless democracy works 
only if he or she is a government loyalist. 


I would also agree with Mair that the point of the government's strat- 
egy is to bypass the Labour Party, by taking sensitive issues out of its 
hands. Thus the recourse to referenda. Such a strategy could be the 
result of a considered democratic theory. It is more likely, however, to 
be the result of a conviction, held widely within the leadership of the 
Party both before and after Tony Blair became leader, that, left to itself, 
the Labour Party would return to the early 1980s and become ‘unelecta- 
ble’. The belief is, indeed, sometimes openly articulated, that any loss of 
control by the leadership —whether in the Party itself or in devolved gov- 
ermment—will end in electoral disaster. It is this, I think, that accounts 
for the half-heartedness of so many of the reforms, and the fiascos in 
Wales and London. Despite everything that happened in the 1980s, the 
fear that the old Adam lurks within the bosom of the Labour Party— 
and the extent to which that fear drives the leadership—is actually quite 
surprising. The traditional Left has now virtually no power base and 
the government has been under very little threat from it—or from Old 
Labour, more broadly. Although there is a small group of discontented 
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backbench MPs, the parliamentary party likewise has put the govern- 
ment under comparatively little pressure. The trade unions are equally 
inalized 


Yet despite this, the reason given for the Prime Minister’s reckless 
opposition to Ken Livingstone’s candidacy for the mayoralty of London— 
almost as reckless as anything done by the Party in the 1980s—is that 
Livingstone is thought to be irremediably a figure of the past; a dan- 
gerous person who could set a bad example. Livingstone, however, is 
a serious politician; and while it is true that he is also a playful poli- 
tician, such that it would be unwise to predict exactly where he will 
end up, we can be sure that wherever it is, it will not be the early 
1980s. At the moment, the only people who seem stuck in the 1980s 
are the Prime Minister and his advisers: which means that they will 
do little to promote a coherent democracy, consensual or otherwise. 
Furthermore, even the recourse to referenda, and attempts to appeal 
directly to the electorate through the media—whose effect is indeed to 
marginalize the Party—are also a consequence of a debilitating lack of 
confidence in Labour’s powers of persuasion and moral standing in 
British society. Any change deemed fundamental, and thus contentious, 
can be shifted to a referendum: whatever happens, New Labour then 
escapes the burden of decision. The wooing of the tabloids, equally, 
largely follows from the fact that the government has devised no inde- 
pendent strategy for dealing with their influence—something apparent 
even before the 1997 election. 


The neoiberal inheritance 


Above all, Mair’s analysis neglects the political economy of New Labour: 
it tries to isolate a theory of democracy from the government’s wider 
ambitions. But its politics cannot be treated in this way. The Third Way 
is much less a formula for constitutional change than a prescription for 
political economy. What is this? The Third Way is perhaps best under- 
stood as Thatcherism tempered by Old Labour. It accepts, almost in 
their entirety, the policies of the Thatcher government: privatization, 
deregulation, ‘flexible’ labour markets, low taxation, endless ‘reforms’ 
of the educational system, the hunt for dole scroungers—more or less 
the whole of the neo-liberal programme; indeed, in some respects New 
Labour has gone beyond the Conservatives. It has, however, inherited 
from Old Labour a bad conscience about some of this programme, and a 
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feeling that people cannot be left just to sink or swim. The government’s 
social spending, therefore, is not as tightly controlled as it pretends. But 
of the two elements, Thatcherism is at the moment undoubtedly pre- 
ponderant. It is this that makes the 1997 election so extraordinary. the 
policies of the party that overwhelmingly won differed in no significant 
way from those of the party that overwhelmingly lost. 


This has clear constitutional implications. The first is that the Third 
Way is not particularly inclusive and could not be, given its anteced- 
ents. Some people are very definitely left out. It is, for instance, hard 
to argue that public sector workers are ‘included’. Their position today 
is scarcely any better than it was under the Conservatives; and to judge 
from the Prime Minister’s public utterances this is no accident. Even 
when the government actually tries to ameliorate—say—teachers’ pay, 
the attempt is accompanied by so much bureaucratic hectoring that it 
leaves those concerned just as embittered. Furthermore, the institutions 
that once to some extent represented public-sector workers, like the local 
education authorities, are at even greater risk now than they were under 
the Conservatives. Increasingly their powers have been redistributed— 
either to the market or to unelected and comparatively weak authorities 
answerable only to the central state. I doubt that many public-sector 
workers today feel themselves included within a consensual democracy. 


The second implication, which follows from the first, is that the consti- 
tutional tensions within Thatcherism have been carried over into New 
Labour. In one way, Thatcherism seemed to point to the dispersal and 
weakening of centralized bureaucratic power. But this tendency was 
frustrated by the fact that, in the eyes of the Conservative government, 
the intermediate political institutions, such as local government bodies, 
which might have benefited from such a disposition, were all too often 
repositories of the Old Political Economy and Old Labour, which had 
so failed the nation. Since the people could not be trusted to ‘free’ them- 
selves, they must be forced into freedom. The present government, like 
its predecessor, is, therefore, urged on by two contradictory impulses: 
the desire to disperse power, and the urge to centralize it in the execu- 
tive, or in agencies easily dominated by the state. Of the two, the second 
is still much stronger. Even the rhetoric is largely unchanged from that 
of the previous regime. As Anthony Barnett points out, the word ‘free’ 
is frequently used by New Labour, but rarely the word ‘liberty’. Here the 
term ‘free’, if it means anything, means ‘free within the market’. As such 
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it has a long Tory pedigree: in 1950 the Conservatives promised to ‘set 
the people free’, and they did not mean by that limiting the power of the 
executive or introducing proportional representation. 


Mair’s account has itself a certain tension. At one point his argument is 
ratcheted up: a comparatively harmless ‘consensual partyless democracy’ 
becomes the decidedly more sinister ‘plebiscitarian democracy’. These 
two are not the same, though both represent certain aspects of New 
Labour, as they did of the previous Conservative government. The ten- 
sion in Mair’s argument can, however, be resolved if we recognize that 
New Labour is not starting de novo but has inherited a political economy 
whose constitutional and political implications are highly ambiguous, if 
not actually contradictory. I agree with Mair that one of the aims of the 
Blair government is to depoliticize political action. That, however, comes 
not from a coherent theory of democracy but from the legacy of its pre- 
decessor, whose aim also was to depoliticize: under the Conservatives 
the average voter was conceived as a customer, a client, a consumer, an 
investor—anything but a politically active citizen. Depoliticization, how- 
ever, was to be achieved by a central state whose powers were not only 
undiminished but in many ways increased. In this respect, too, New 
Labour is very much the child of Old Labour, many of whose deepest 
attachments were to the British state and its constitutional apparatus. 
That two such self-consciously innovative governments as Thatcher’s 
and Blair’s cannot really break with the dominant traditions of British 
government lends support to Tocqueville’s view, that any society, how- 
ever revolutionary its rhetoric or behaviour, however good its democratic 
intentions, finds it exceptionally difficult to depart from the political and 
constitutional structure it inherits. 
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DAVID HARVEY 


REINVENTING GEOGRAPHY 


Since the war, the typical field for Marxist research has been history. Your 
path was more original. How did you become a geographer? 


HERE’S A TRIVIAL ANSWER to this, which actually has pro- 

fundity. When I was a kid, I often wanted to run away from 

home but every time I tried, I found it very uncomfortable, 

so I came back. So I decided to run away in my imagination, 
and there at least the world was a very open place, since I had a stamp 
collection, which showed all these countries with a British monarch on 
their stamps, and it seemed to me that they all belonged to us, to me. My 
father worked as a foreman in the shipyards at Chatham, with its very 
strong naval traditions. We lived in Gillingham. Once every year during 
the War, we would be taken for tea in the dockyards, on a destroyer, 
the romance of the high seas and of empire left a strong impression. 
My earliest ambition was to join the Navy. So that even in the very 
gloomy days of 1946-47, just after the war, there was still an imaginary 
that encompassed this whole imperial world. Reading about it, drawing 
maps of it, became a childhood passion. Later, when I was in my teens, 
I cycled all over north Kent, getting to know a great deal about the geol- 
ogy, agriculture and landscape of our local area. I greatly enjoyed this 
form of knowledge. So I’ve always been drawn to geography. At school 
I was also strongly attracted to literature. When I got into Cambridge, 
which was still a bit unusual for a boy from my background, I took 
Geography rather than Literature partly because I had a teacher who 
had been trained in Cambridge, who made it clear to me that if you 
studied English there, you didn’t so much read literature as deal with 
F. R. Leavis. I felt I could read literature on my own, and didn’t need 
Leavis to tell me how to do it. So I preferred to follow the track of 
geography, though of course I never ceased to be interested in history 
and literature. 
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Geography was quite a big, well-established school at Cambridge, which 
gave a basic grounding in the discipline as it was practised in Britain 
at the time. I went on to do a PhD there, on the historical geography 
of Kent in the nineteenth century, focusing on the cultivation of hops. 
My first publication was actually in the house journal of Whitbread, the 
brewing concern—as a graduate student I earned a tenner for a piece 
published side by side with an article by John Arlott. 


Your first book, Explanation in Geography, published in 1969, is a very con- 

fident intervention, of ambitious scope, in the discipline. But it seems to come 
out of a very specific positivist setting—a horizon of reference that is exclu- 
sively Anglo-Saxon, without any sense of the powerful alternative traditions 
in geography in France or Germany? 


Explanation in Geography was looking for an answer to what I regarded 
as a central problem of the discipline. Traditionally, geographical know- 
ledge had been extremely fragmented, leading to a strong emphasis on 
what was called its ‘exceptionalism’. The established doctrine was that 
the knowledge yielded by geographical enquiry is different from any 
other kind. You can’t generalize about it, you can’t be systematic about 
it. There are no geographical laws; there are no general principles to 
which you can appeal—all you can do is go off and study, say, the dry 
zone in Sri Lanka, and spend your life understanding that. I wanted 
to do battle with this conception of geography by insisting on the need 
to understand geographical knowledge in some more systematic way. 
At the time, it seemed to me that the obvious resource here was the 
philosophical tradition of positivism—which, in the sixties, still had a 
very strong sense of the unity of science embedded ın it, coming from 
Carnap. That was why I took Hempel or Popper so seriously; I thought 
there should be some way of using their philosophy of science to sup- 
port the construction of a more unitary geographical knowledge. This 
was a moment when, inside the discipline, there was a strong move- 
ment to introduce statistical techniques of enquiry, and new quantitative 
methods. You could say my project was to develop the philosophical side 
of this quantitative revolution. 


What about the external role of the discipline, as these internal changes took 


hold? Historically, geography seems to have had a much more salient position 
in the general intellectual culture of France or Germany than Britain—it's 
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been more closely linked to major public issues. The line of Vidal de la Blache’s 
geography, descending into the Annales School, is dearly concerned with a 
problematic of national unity; von Thinen’s, in Germany, with industriali- 
zation; Haushofer’s, with geopolitical strategies of imperial expansion—there 
was an Edwardian version of this in Mackinder, but more peripheral. How 
should post-war British geography be situated? 


By the sixties, it was connected here far more than anywhere else to plan- 
ning—regional planning and urban planning. By that time there was a 
certain embarrassment about the whole history of empire, and a turn- 
ing away from the idea that geography could or should have any global 
role, let alone shape geopolitical strategies. The result was a strongly 
pragmatic focus, an attempt to reconstruct geographical knowledge as 
an instrument of administrative planning in Britain. In this sense, the 
discipline became quite functionalist. To give you an indication of the 
trend, I think there are hardly any areas where, if you put the word 
‘urban’ in front of research, you would say this is the centre of the field. 
Urban history is essentially a rather marginal form; urban economics 
is an equally marginal thing; so, too, is urban politics. Whereas urban 
geography was really the centre of a lot of things going on in the dis- 
cipline. Then, too, on the physical side, environmental management is 
often about the handling of local resources in particular kinds of ways. 
So that in Britain, the public presence of geography—and I think it 
was quite strong—operated in these three particular areas; it wasn’t pro- 
jected outwards in any grander intellectual formulation of the sort we 
might find in Braudel or the French tradition. You need to remember 
that for many of us who had some political ambitions for the discipline, 
rational planning was not a bad word in the sixties. It was the time of 
Harold Wilson’s rhetoric about the ‘white heat of technology’, when the 
efficiency of regional and urban planning was going to be a lever of 
social betterment for the whole population. 


Yet a striking feature of Explanation is the absence of any political note in it. 
It reads as a purely scientific treatise, without any mention of concerns of this 
kind. One would never guess from it that the author might become a commit- 
ted radical. 

Well, my politics at that time were closer to a Fabian progressivism, 


which is why I was very taken with the ideas of planning, efficiency 
and rationality. I would read economists like Oskar Lange, who were 
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thinking along these lines. So in my mind, there was no real conflict 
between a rational scientific approach to geographical issues, and an 
efficient application of planning to political issues. But I was so absorbed 
in writing the book that I didn’t notice how much was collapsing around 
me. I turned in my magnum opus to the publishers in May 1968, only 
to find myself acutely embarrassed by the change of political temper- 
ature at large. By then, I was thoroughly disillusioned with Harold 
Wilson’s socialism. Just at that moment, I got a job in the US, arriving 
in Baltimore a year after much of the city had burnt down in the wake 
of the assassination of Martin Luther King. In the States, the anti-war 
movement and the civil rights movement were really fired up; and here 
was I, having written this neutral tome that seemed somehow or other 
just not to fit. I realized I had to rethink a lot of things I had taken for 
granted in the sixties. 


What took you to the States? 


At that time, American universities were expanding their geography 
departments. Training in the discipline was much stronger in Britain 
than in the US, so there was quite an inflow of British geographers to 
fill the new positions. I had taught in the States on visiting appoint- 
ments at various times, and when I was offered a job at Johns Hopkins, 
felt it was an attractive opportunity. The department there was interdis- 
ciplinary, combining Geography and Environmental Engineering. The 
idea was to put together a whole group of people from the social sci- 
ences and the natural sciences, to attack issues of environment in a 
miulti-disciplinary way. I was one of the first to come into the new pro- 
gramme. For me, this was a tremendous situation, particularly in the 
early years. I learnt a great deal about how engineers think, about politi- 
cal processes, about economic problems: I didn’t feel constrained by the 
discipline of geography. 


What was the political atmosphere? 


Hopkins is an extremely conservative campus, but it has a long history 
of harbouring certain maverick figures. For instance, someone who 
interested me a great deal when I first arrived there—his Inner Frontiers 
of Asia is a great book—was Owen Lattimore, who had been at Hopkins 
for many years, before he was targeted by McCarthyism. I spent a lot of 
time talking to people who were there about what had happened to him, 
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and went to see Lattimore himself. Eventually I tried to get Wittfogel, 
who had been his accuser, to explain why he had attacked Lattimore 
so violently. So I was always fascinated by the political history of the 
university, as well as of the city. It’s a small campus, which has always 
remained very conservative. But for that reason, even a small number of 
determined radicals could prove quite effective—at the turn of the sev- 
enties, there was quite a significant anti-war movement, as well as civil 
rights activism around the university. Baltimore itself intrigued me from 
the start. In fact, it was a terrific place to do empirical work. I quickly 
became involved in studies of discrimination in housing projects, and 
ever since the city has formed a backdrop to much of my thinking. 


What is the particular profile of Baltimore as an American city? 


In many ways, it is emblematic of the processes that have moulded 
cities under US capitalism, offering a laboratory sample of contempo- 
rary urbanism. But, of course, it has its own distinctive character as 
well. Few North American cities have as simple a power structure as 
Baltimore. After 1900, big industry largely moved out of the city, leaving 
control in the hands of a rich elite whose wealth was in real-estate and 
banking. There are no corporate headquarters in Baltimore today, and 
the city is often referred to as the biggest plantation in the South, since 
it is run much like a plantation by a few major financial institutions. 
Actually, in social structure, the city is half Northern and half Southern. 
Two-thirds of the population are African-American, but there is nowhere 
near the level of black militancy you find in Philadelphia, New York 
or Chicago. Race relations are more Southern in pattern. Mayors may 
be African-American, but they are largely dependent on the financial 
nexus, and are surrounded by white suburbs who don’t want anything to 
do with the city. Culturally, it is one of the great centres of American bad 
taste. John Waters’s movies are classic Baltimore—you can’t imagine 
them anywhere else. Architecturally, whatever the city tries to do it gets 
a little bit wrong, like an architect who builds a house with miscalculated 
angles, and then, many years later, people say, ‘Isn’t that a very interest- 
ing structure?’ One ends up with a lot of affection for it. At one time, I 
thought I might wnte a book called Baltimore: City of Quirks. 


Your second book, Social Justice and the City, which came out in 1973, is 
divided into three sections: Liberal Formulations—Marxist Formulations— 
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Syntheses. Did you write these as a deliberate sequence from the start, to trace 
an evolution of your own, or did they just emerge en cours de route? 


The sequence was more fortuitous than planned. When I started the 
book, I would still have called myself a Fabian socialist, but that was a 
label which didn’t make much sense in the US context. Nobody would 
understand what it meant. In America, I would then have been termed 
a card-carrying liberal. So I set out along these lines. Then I found 
they weren’t working. So I turned to Marxist formulations to see if they 
yielded better results. The shift from one approach to the other wasn’t 
premeditated—I stumbled on it. 


But you were engaged in a reading group studying Marx’s Capital from 1971 
onwards, not long after you got to Baltimore—an experience you have recently 
described as a decisive moment in your development. Were you the main ani- 
mator of this group? 


No, the initiative came from graduate students who wanted to read 
Capital—Dick Walker was one of them—and I was the faculty member 
who helped organize it. I wasn’t a Marxist at the time, and knew very 
little of Marx. This was anyway still a period when not much Marxist 
literature was available in English. There was Dobb, and Sweezy and 
Baran, but little else. Later, you people brought out French and German 
texts, and the Penguin Marx Library. The publication of the Grundrisse 
in that series was a step in our progression. The reading group was 
a wonderful experience, but I was in no position to instruct anybody. 
As a group, we were the blind leading the blind. That made it all the 
more rewarding. 


At the conclusion of Social Justice and the City, you explain that you 
encountered the work of Henri Lefebvre on urbanism after you’d written the 
rest of the book, and go on to make some striking observations about it. How 
far were you aware of French thinking about space at this stage? Looking 
back, one would say there were two distinct lines of thought within French 
Marxism that would have been relevant to you: the historical geography of 
Yves Lacoste and his colleagues at Herodote, and the contemporary urban 
theory of Lefebvre, which came out of the fascination of surrealism with the 
city as a landscape of the unexpected in everpday life. 
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Actually there was another line in France, which was institutionally 
more important than either of these, connected to the Communist Party, 
whose most famous representative was Pierre Georges. This group was 
very powerful in the university system, with a lot of control over appoint- 
ments. Their kind of geography was not overtly political at all: it focused 
essentially on the terrestrial basis on which human societies are built, 
and its transformations as productive forces are mobilized on the land. 
Lefebvre was not regarded as a geographer. Georges was a central refer- 
ence point in the discipline. 


Your response to Lefebvre’s ideas strikes quite a distinctive note, one that 
recurs in your later work. On the one hand, you warmed to Lefebvre’s radical- 
ism, with a generous appreciation of the critical utopian charge in his writing; 
on the other hand, you point to the need for a balancing realism. This two- 
handed response becomes a kind of pattern in pour work—one thinks of the 
way you both imaginatively take up, and empirically limit, the notion of flex- 
ible accumulation’ in The Condition of Postmodernity, or your reaction to 
ecological apocalyptics in your more recent writing: an unusual combination 
of passionate engagement and cool level-headedness. 


One of the lessons I learnt in writing Social Justice and the City has 
always remained important for me. I can put it best with a phrase Marx 
used, when he spoke of the way we can rub different conceptual blocks 
together to make an intellectual fire. Theoretical innovation so often 
comes out of the collision between different lines of force. In a friction 
of this kind, one should never altogether give up one’s starting-point— 
ideas will only catch fire if the original elements are not completely 
absorbed in the new ones. The liberal formulations in Social Justice and 
the City don’t entirely disappear, by any means—they remain part of 
the agenda that follows. When I read Marx, I’m very aware that this 
is a critique of political economy. Marx never suggests that Smith or 
Ricardo are full of nonsense, he’s profoundly respectful of what they had 
to say. But he’s also setting their concepts against others, from Hegel or 
Fourier, in a transformative process. So this has been a principle of my 
own work Lefebvre may have some great ideas, the Regulationists have 
developed some very interesting notions, which should be respected in 
their own right, but you don’t give up on everything you've got on your 
side—you try to rub the blocks together and ask is there something that 
can come out of this which is a new form of knowing? 
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What was the reception of Social Justice in the discipline? The early sev- 
enties were a time of widespread intellectual shift to the left—did it get a 
sympathetic hearing? 


In the US there was already a radical movement within geography, built 
around the journal Antipode produced at Clark University in Worcester, 
Massachusetts—traditionally one of the major schools of geography in 
the country. Its founders were strongly anti-imperialist, hating the his- 
tory of geography’s entanglement with Western colonialism. The journal 
spawned strong interventions at national meetings in the United States, 
and the formation of a group called Socialist Geographers. In Britain, 
Doreen Massey and others represented a similar sort of movement. So 
I'd say, at the beginning of the seventies, there was a very widespread 
kind of movement amongst younger people in geography, to explore 
this particular dimension. Social Justice and the City was one of the 
texts which recorded that moment, becoming a reference point, as time 
went on. It was also read outside the discipline, particularly by urban 
sociologists, and some political scientists. Radical economists, of course, 
were interested in urban questions, too—they had become central polit- 
ical issues in the States. So the setting was quite favourable for the 
reception of the book. 


The Limits to Capital appeared some nine years later, in 1982. It is a major 


work of economic theory—a startling leap from your previous writing. What 
is the history of this mutation? 


I had some background in neo-classical economics and planning theory, 
from Cambridge. For any geographer, von Thtinen’s location theory was 
a very important point of reference, from the start. Then, of course, in 
writing Explanation in Geography I had steeped myself in positivist dis- 
cussions of mathematical reason, so that when I came across works by 
Marxist economists like Morishima or Desai, I had no major difficulties 
in understanding what was going on. Morishima’s work and, naturally, 
Sweezy’s Theory of Capitalist Development were very helpful to me. But 
to be honest, in writing The Limits to Capital I stuck with Marx’s own 
texts most of the way. What I realized after Social Justice and the City 
was that I didn’t understand Marx, and needed to straighten this out, 
which I tried to do without too much assistance from elsewhere. My 
aim was to get to the point where the theory could help me understand 
urban issues—and that I couldn’t do without addressing questions of 
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fixed capital, which no one had written much about at the time. There 
was the problem of finance capital, fundamental in housing markets, as 
I knew from Baltimore. If I had just stopped with the first part of the 
book, it would have been very similar to many other accounts of Marx’s 
theory that were appearing at the time. It was the later part, where I 
looked at the temporality of frxed-capital formation, and how that relates 
to money flows and finance capital, and the spatial dimensions of these, 
that made the book more unusual. That was hard to do. Writing Limits to 
Capital nearly drove me nuts; I had a very difficult time finishing it, also 
struggling to make it readable—it took me the best part of a decade. The 
book grounded everything that I’ve done since. It is my favourite text, 
but ironically it’s probably the one that’s least read. 


What was the response to it at the time? NLR certainly paid no attention, but 
what about other sectors of the Left? 


I can’t really recall anyone who would call themselves a Marxist econo- 
mist taking it seriously. I always found that guild spirit odd, because it is 
so unlike Marx’s own way of proceeding. Of course, there were some cir- 
cumstantial reasons for the blank reaction. The controversy over Sraffa 
and Marx’s concept of value was still going on, which I think put off 
many people from any attempt to consider Marx’s theories of capitalist 
development. There were other versions of crisis theory available—Jim 
O’Connor’s or John Weeks’s. The ending of the book could be made 
to seem like a prediction of inter-imperialist wars, which was easy to 
dismiss. The only real debate about the book occurred when Michael 
Lebowitz attacked it in Monthly Review, and I replied, some time after it 
appeared. Overall, the book didn’t seem to go anywhere. 


Well, you were in good company. After all, Marx was so short of responses 
to Capital he was reduced to writing a review of it under a pseudonym him- 
self. In retrospect, what is striking is the extent to which your theory of crisis 
anticipates later work by two Marxists, who also came from outside the ranks 
of economists: Robert Brenner, from history, and Giovanni Arrighi, from 
sociology. In both, space becomes a central category of explanation in a way 
nowhere to be found in the Marxist tradition, prior to your book. The register 
is more empirical—detailed tracking of post-war national economies in one 
case, long-run cycles of global expansion in the other—but the framework, and 
many of the key conclusions, are basically similar. Your account offers the 
pure model of this family of explanations, its tripartite analysis of the ways in 
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which capital defers or resolves its tendencies to crisis—the structural fix, the 
spatial fix and the temporal fix—aid out with unexampled clarity. 


Looking back, you can say it was prophetic in that way. But what I hoped 
to be producing was a text that could be built on, and J was surprised 
that it wasn’t taken in that spirit, but just lay there, rather flat. Of course, 
it had some currency among radical geographers, and maybe a few soci- 
ologists, but no one really used it as I’d have liked it to be. So today, for 
example, I might take this account of crisis and rub it against, say, world 
systems theory—in fact, that’s probably what I will try to do in a course 
next year. 


The deeper obstacle to a ready acceptance of what you were doing must lie in 
the difficulty Marxists have always had in confronting geography as a domain 
of natural contingencyp—the arbitrary shifts and accidents of the terrestrial 
crust, with their differential consequences for material life. The main propo- 
sitions of historical materialism have a deductive structure independent of 
any spatial location, which never figures in them. The curious thing is that 
your theory of crisis in The Limits to Capital, in one sense, respects this 
tradition—it develops a beautifully dear deductive structure. But it builds 
space into the structure as an ineliminable element of it. That was quite new. 
The geographically undifferentiated categories of Capital are put to work on 
natural-historical terrain—shll represented abstractly, of course, in keeping 
with the demands of a deductive argument. That combination was calculated 
to throw conventional expectations. 


My own intention was, originally, to bounce some historical enquiries 
into urbanization off The Limits to Capital, but this became too massive 
a project, and I eventually decanted this stuff into the two volumes of 
essays that appeared in 1985, Consciousness and the Urban Experience 
and The Urbanization of Capital. Some of the material in them predates 
Limits itself. In 1976-77 I spent a year in Paris, with the aim of learn- 
ing from French Marust discussions, when I was still struggling with 
Limits—but it didn’t work out that way. To tell the truth, I found Parisian 
intellectuals a bit arrogant, quite unable to handle anyone from North 
America—I felt a touch of sympathy when Edward Thompson launched 
his famous attack on Althusser, a couple of years later. On the other 
hand, Castells—who was not part of the big-name circus—was very 
warm and helpful, along with other urban sociologists, so my time was 
not lost. But what happened, instead, is that I became more and more 
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intrigued by Paris as a city. It was much more fun exploring that than 
wrestling with reproduction schemes, and out of this fascination came 
the piece on Sacré-Cœur and the Commune, which appeared in 1978. 
Then I backed into the Paris of the Second Empire, a wonderful subject, 
which became the topic of the longest essay in the two volumes. My 
interest was: how far might the sort of theoretical apparatus in The Limits 
to Capital play out in tangible situations? 


A notable departure in the Second Empire essay—which could have been pub- 
lished as a short book—is the sudden appearance of so many literary sources, 
quite absent in your writing up till then. Now they cascade across the pages: 
Balzac, Dickens, Flaubert, Hardy, Zola, James. Had you been holding back 
a side of pourself, or was this in a sense a new horizon? 


I'd always been reading this literature, but J never thought of using it 
in my work. Once I started to do so, I discovered how many historical 
ideas poetry or fiction can set alight. And once I made that turn, every- 
thing came flooding out. This had something to do with my position in 
academia: by then I was fairly secure; I didn’t feel I had to stay within 
any narrow professional channels—not that Pd done that too much 
anyway. But I certainly felt a liberation in deliberately breaking out of 
them, not to speak of the pleasure of the texts themselves, after the hard 
grind of Limits. 


It looks as if the change also prepared the way for the panoramic style of The 
Condition of Postmodernity. Presumably by the mid-tighties pour anten- 
nae were starting to twitch a bit, as talk of the postmodern took off. But what 
prompted the idea of a comprehensive book on the subject? 


My first impulse was one of impatience. Suddenly, there was all this talk 
of postmodernism as a category for understanding the world, displac- 
ing or submerging capitalism. So I thought: I’ve written The Limits to 
Capital; I’ve done all this research on Second Empire Paris; I know a 
certain amount about the origins of modernism, and a lot about urbani- 
zation, which features strongly in this new dispensation; so why not sit 
down and produce my own take on it? The result was one of the easiest 
books I’ve ever written. It took me about a year to write, flowing out 
without problems or anxieties. And once I embarked on it, of course, my 
response became more considered. I had no wish to deny the validity of 
some idea of postmodernity. On the contrary, I found the notion pointed 
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to many developments to which we should be paying the closest atten- 
tion. On the other hand, this shouldn’t mean surrendering to the hype 
and exaggeration which was then surrounding it. 


The book brings together your inter-disciplinary interests in a remarkable 
way, starting—logically enough—jrom the urban in its strictest sense, with 
a discussion of redevelopment in Baltimore that makes two fundamental 
points against the uncritical celebrations of postmodernism as an ‘overcom- 
ing’ of the blights of architectural modernism. The standard argument of the 
time—blend of Jacobs and Jencks—went: modernism ruined our cities by its 
inhuman belief in rational planning, and its relentless monolithism of formal 
design; postmodernism, by contrast, respects the values of urban spontaneity 
and chaos, and engenders a liberating diversity of architectural styles. You 
displace both daims, pointing out that it was not so much devotion to princi- 
ples of planning that produced so many ugly developments, but the subjection 
of planners to market imperatives, which have continued to zone cities as rig- 
idly under postmodern as modern conditions; while greater diversity of formal 
styles has been as much a function of technological innovations, allowing use 
of new materials and shapes, as any aesthetic emancipation. 


Yes, I thought it was important to show the new kinds of serial monot- 
ony that the supposed flowering of architectural fantasy could bring, and 
the nafveté of a good many postmodernist staging effects—the simul- 
acra of community you often find them striving for. But I also wanted 
to make it clear that to understand why these styles had taken such 
powerful hold, one needed to look at the underlying shifts in the real 
economy. That brought me to the whole area most famously theorized 
by the Regulation School in France. What had changed in the system 
of relations between capital and labour, and capital and capital, since 
the recession of the early seventies? For example, how far could we now 
speak of a new regime of ‘flexible accumulation’, based on temporary 
labour markets? Was that the material basis of the alterations in urban 
fabric we could see around us? The Regulationists struck me as quite 
right to focus on shifts in the wage contract, and reorganizations of 
the labour process; one could go quite a way with them there—but not 
to the notion that capitalism itself was somehow being fundamentally 
transformed. They were suggesting that one historical regime—Ford- 
ism—had given way to another—Flexible Accumulation—which had 
effectively replaced the first. But empirically, there is no evidence of 
such a wholesale change—‘flerible accumulation’ may be locally or tem- 
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porarily predominant here or there, but we can’t speak of systemic 
transformation. Fordism plainly persists over wide areas of industry, 
although of course it has not remained static, either. In Baltimore, where 
Bethlehem Steel used to employ 30,000 workers, it now produces the 
same quantity of steel with less than 5,o00—so the employment struc- 
ture in the Fordist sector itself is no longer the same. The extent of this 
kind of downsizing, and the spread of temporary contracts in the non- 
Fordist sector, have created some of the social conditions for the fluidity 
and insecurity of identities that typify what can be called postmodernity. 
But that’s only one side of the story. There are many different ways of 
making a profit—of gaining surplus value: whichever way works, you 
are likely to find increasing experiments with it—so there might be a 
trend towards flexible accumulation; but there are some key limits to the 
process. Imagine what it would mean for social cohesion if everyone was 
on temporary labour—what the consequences would be for urban life or 
civic security. We can already see the damaging effects of even partial 
moves in this direction. A universal transformation would pose acute 
dilemmas and dangers for the stability of capitalism as a social order. 


That goes for capitaltabour; what about capital—capital relations? 


What we see there is a dramatic asymmetry in the power of the state. The 
nation-state remains the absolutely fundamental regulator of labour. 
The idea that it is dwindling or disappearing as a centre of authority 
in the age of globalization is a silly notion. In fact, it distracts attention 
from the fact that the nation-state is now more dedicated than ever to 
creating a good business climate for investment, which means precisely 
controlling and repressing labour movements in all kinds of purposively 
new ways—cutting back the social wage, fine-tuning migrant flows, 
and so on. The state is tremendously active in the domain of capital- 
labour relations. But when we turn to relations between capitals, the 
picture is quite different. There the state has truly lost power to regu- 
late the mechanisms of allocation or competition, as global financial 
flows have outrun the reach of any strictly national regulation. One of 
the main arguments in The Condition of Postmodernity is, that the truly 
novel feature of the capitalism that emerged out of the watershed of 
the seventies is not so much an overall flexibility of labour markets, as 
an unprecedented autonomy of money capital from the circuits of mate- 
rial production—a hypertrophy of finance, which is the other underlying 
basis of postmodern experience and representation. The ubiquity and 
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volatility of money as the impalpable ground of contemporary existence 
is a key theme of the book. 


Yes, adapting Céline’s title, Vie à Crédit. Procedurally, The Condition 
of Postmodernity actually follows Sartre’s prescription for a revitalized 
Marxism very closely. He defined its task as the necessity to fuse the analysis of 
objective structures with the restitution of subjective experience, and represen- 
tations of it, in a single totalizing enterprise. That’s a pretty good description 
of what you were doing. What do you regard as the most important upshot of 
the book? 


The Condition of Postmodernity is the most successful work I’ve pub- 
lished—it won a larger audience than all the others put together. When 
a book hits a public nerve like that, different kinds of readers take dif. 
ferent things away from it. For myself, the most innovative part of the 
book is its conclusion—the section where I explore what a postmodern 
experience means for people in terms of the way they live, and imagine, 
time and space. It is the theme of ‘time-space compression’, which I 
look at in various ways through the last chapters, that is the experimental 
punch-line of the book. 


The Condition of Postmodernity came out in 1989. Two years earlier, 
you had moved from Baltimore to Oxford. What prompted the return 
to England? 


I felt I was spinning my wheels a bit in Baltimore at the time, so when 
I was asked if I would be interested in the Mackinder Chair at Oxford I 
threw my hat into the ring, for a different experience. I was curious to 
see what it would be like. I stayed at Oxford for sx years, but I kept on 
teaching at Hopkins right the way through. My career has, in that sense, 
been rather conservative compared with most academics—I’ve been 
intentionally loyal to the places I’ve been. In Oxford, people kept treat- 
ing me as if l’d just arrived from Cambridge, which Id left in 1960—as 
if the intervening twenty-seven years had just been some waiting-room 
in the colonies, before I came back to my natural roosting-place at 
Oxbridge, which drove me nuts. I do have strong roots in English cul- 
ture, which I feel very powerfully to this day. When I go back to the 
Kentish countryside that I cycled around, I still know all its lanes like the 
back of my hand. So in that sense, I’ve got a couple of toes firmly stuck in 
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the native mud. These are origins I would never want to deny. But they 
were ones that also encouraged me to explore other spaces. 


What about the university or city, themselves? 


Professionally, for the first time for many years I found myself in a 
conventional geography department, which was very useful for me. It 
renewed my sense of the discipline, and reminded me what geographers 
think about how they think. Oxford doesn’t change very fast, to put it 
mildly. Working there had its pleasurable sides, as well as the more neg- 
ative ones. By and large, I liked the physical environment, but found the 
social environment—particularly college life—pretty terrible. Of course, 
you quickly become aware of the worldly advantages afforded by a posi- 
tion at Oxford. From being seen as a kind of maverick intellectual 
sitting in some weird transatlantic department, I was transformed into 
a respectable figure, for whom various unexpected doors subsequently 
opened. I first really discovered class when I went to Cambridge, in 
the fifties. At Oxford I was reminded of what it still means in Britain. 
Oxford as a city, of course, is another matter. Throughout my years in 
Baltimore, I always tried to maintain some relationship to local politics: 
we bought up an old library, and turned it into a community action 
centre, took part in campaigns for rent control, and generally tried to 
spark radical initiatives; it always seemed to me very important to con- 
nect my theoretical work with practical activity, in the locality. So when 
I got to Oxford, the local campaign to defend the Rover plant in Cowley 
offered a natural extension of this kind of engagement. For personal rea- 
sons, I couldn’t become quite as active as in Baltimore, but it provided 
the same kind of connexion to a tangible social conflict. It also led to 
some very interesting political discussions—recorded in the book, The 
Factory and the City, which Teresa Hayter and I produced around it—a 
fascinating experience. Soon afterwards I read Raymond Williams’s 
novel, Second Generation, which is exactly about this, and was astonished 
by how well he captured so much of the reality at Cowley. So one of the 
first essays in Justice, Nature and the Geography of Difference became a 
reflexion on his fiction. 


Isn’t there a range of affinities between the two of you? Williams’s tone was 
always calm, but it was uncompromising. His stance was consistently radi- 
cal, but it was also steadily realistic. His writing ignored disciplinary frontiers, 
crossing many intellectual boundaries and inventing new kinds of study, with- 
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out any showiness. In these respects, your own work has a likeness. How 
would you define pour relationship to him? 


I never met Williams, though of course I knew of his writing from quite 
early on. The Country and the City was a fundamental text for me in 
teaching Urban Studies. At Hopkins J always felt an intense admira- 
tion for him, in a milieu where so many high-flying French intellectuals 
were overvalued. Williams never received this kind of academic valida- 
tion, although what he had to say about language and discourse was 
just as interesting as any Parisian theorist, and often much more sen- 
sible. Of course, when I got to Oxford, I re-engaged with his work much 
more strongly. The account Williams gives, of how he felt on arriving 
as a student in Cambridge, matched almost exactly my own experience 
there. Then there was this powerful novel, set in Oxford, where I was 
now working, with its extraordinary interweaving of social and spatial 
themes. So I did feel a strong connexion with him. 


There seems to be an alteration of references in Justice, Nature and the 
Geography of Difference in other ways, too. Heidegger and Whitehead 
become much more important than Hempel or Carnap. It is a very wide- 
ranging collection of texts. What is its main intention? 


It must be the least coherent book I’ve written. There may even be some 
virtue in its lack of cohesion, since the effect is to leave things open, 
for different possibilities. What I really wanted to do was to take some 
very basic geographical concepts—space, place, time, envitonment— 
and show that they are central to any kind of historical-materialist 
understanding of the world. In other words, that we have to think of a 
historical-geographical materialism, and that we need some conception of 
dialectics for that. The last three chapters offer examples of what might 
result. Geographical issues are always present—they have to be—in any 
materialist approach to history, but they have never been tackled system- 
atically. I wanted to ground the need to do so. I probably didn’t succeed, 
but at least I tried. 


One of the strands of the work is a critical engagement with radical ecology, 
which strikes a characteristic balance. You warn against environmental cata- 
strophism on the Left. Should we regard this as the latter-day equivalent of 
economic Zusammenbruch theories of an older Marxism? 
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There was quite a good debate about this with John Bellamy Foster 
in Monthly Review, which laid the issues out very plainly on the table. 
I’m extremely sympathetic to many environmental arguments, but my 
experience of working in an engineering department, with its sense for 
pragmatic solutions, has made me chary of doomsday prophesies—even 
when these come from scientists themselves, as they sometimes do. I’ve 
spent a lot of time trying to persuade engineers that they should take 
the idea that knowledge—including their own technical ingenuity—is 
still socially constructed. But when I argue with people from the human- 
ities, I find myself having to point out to them that when a sewage 
system doesn’t work, you don’t ring up the postmodernists, you call 
in the engineers—as it happens, my Department has been incredibly 
creative in sewage disposal. So I am on the boundary between the two 
cultures. The chapter on dialectics in Justice, Nature and the Geography 
of Difference was designed to try to explain to engineers and scientists 
what this mystery might be about. That’s why it is cast more in terms 
of natural process than philosophical category. If I had been teaching 
dialectics in a Humanities programme, I would, of course, have had to 
talk of Hegel; but addressing engineers, it made more sense to refer to 
Whitehead or Bohm or Lewontin—scientists, familiar with the activities 
of science. This gives a rather different take on dialectical argumenta- 
tion, compared to the more familiar, literary-philosophical one. 


Another major strand in the book—it’s there in the title—is an idea of justice. 
This is not a concept well-received in the Marxist tradition. Historically, it 
is certainly true that a sense of injustice has been a powerful—f culturally 
variable—lever of social revolt, as Barrington Moore and others have shown. 
This hasn't seemed to require, however, any articulated theory of rights, or jus- 
tice. In modern times, there have been many attempts to found these, without 
much success. Marx, following Bentham, was withering about their philo- 
sophical basis. Why do you think these objections should be over-ridden? 


Marx reacted against the idea of social justice, because he saw it as an 
attempt at a purely distributive solution to problems that lay in the mode 
of production. Redistribution of income within capitalism could only be 
a palliative—the solution was a transformation of the mode of produc- 
tion. There is a great deal of force in that resistance. But in thinking 
about it, I was increasingly struck by something else Marx wrote—his 
famous assertion in the introduction to the Grundrisse, that production, 
exchange, distribution and consumption are all moments of one organic 
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totality, each totalizing the others. It seemed to me that it’s very hard 
to talk about those different moments without implying some notion 
of justice—if you like, of the distributive effects of a transformation in 
the mode of production. I have no wish to give up on the idea that the 
fundamental aim is just this transformation, but if you confine it to 
that, without paying careful attention to what this would mean in the 
world of consumption, distribution and exchange, you are missing a 
political driving-force. So I think there’s a case for reintroducing the idea 
of justice, but not at the expense of the fundamental aim of changing 
the mode of production. There’s also, of course, the fact that some of 
the achievements of social democracy—often called distributive social- 
ism in Scandinavia—are not to be sneered at. They are limited, but real 
gains. Finally, there is a sound tactical reason for the Left to reclaim 
ideas of justice and rights, which I touch on in my latest book, Spaces of 
Hope. If there is a central contradiction in the bourgeoisie’s own ideol- 
ogy throughout the world today, it lies in its rhetoric of rights. I was very 
impressed, looking back at the UN Declaration of Rights of 1948, with 
its Articles 21~24, on the rights of labour. You ask yourself what kind 
of world would we be living in today if these had been taken seriously, 
instead of being flagrantly violated in virtually every capitalist country on 
the globe? If Marxists give up the idea of rights, they lose the power to 
put a crowbar into that contradiction. 


Wouldn’t a traditional Marxist reply: but precisely, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. You can have all these fine lists of social rights, they've been 
sitting there, solemnly proclaimed for fifty years, but have they made a blind 
bit of difference? Rights are constitutionally malleable as a notion—anyone 
can invent them, to their own satisfaction. What they actually represent are 
interests, and it is the relative power of these interests that determines which— 
equally artificial—construction of them predominates. After all, what is the 
most universally acknowledged human right, after the freedom of expression, 
today? The right to private property. Everyone should have the freedom to 
benefit from their talents, to transmit the fruits of their labours to the next gen- 
eration, without interference from others—these are inalienable rights. Why 
should we imagine rights to health or employment would trump them? In this 
sense, isn’t the discourse of rights, though teeming with contrary platitudes, 
structurally empty? 


No, it’s not empty, it’s full But what is it full of? Mainly, those bour- 
geois notions of rights that Marx was objecting to. My suggestion is that 
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we could fill it with something else, a socialist conception of rights. A 
political project needs a set of goals to unite around, capable of defeating 
it opponents, and a dynamic sense of the potential of rights offers this 
chance—just because the enemy can’t vacate this terrain, on which it has 
always relied so much. If an organization like Amnesty International, 
which has done great work for political and civil rights, had pursued eco- 
nomic rights with the same persistence, the earth would be a different 
place today. So I think it’s important that the Marxist tradition engage 
in dialogue in the language of rights, where central political arguments 
are to be won. Around the world today, social rebellions nearly always 
spontaneously appeal to some conception of rights. 


In the first essay of your new book, Spaces of Hope, The difference a genera- 
tion makes’, you contrast the situation of a reading group on Capital in the 
carly seventies with a comparable one today. Then, you remark, it required 
a major effort to connect the abstract categories of a theory of the mode of pro- 
duction with the daily realities of the world outside where, as you put it, the 
concerns of Lenin rather than those of Marx held the stage, as anti-imperialist 
struggles and revolutionary movements battled across the world. By the nine- 
ties, on the other hand, there was little or no revolutionary ferment left, but the 
headlines of every morning’s paper, as corporate acquisitions or stock prices 
relentlessly dominated the news, read like direct quotations from Theories of 
Surplus Value. Reviewing the contemporary scene at the end of the essay, 
you criticize the over-use of Gramsci’s adage—taken from Romain Rolland— 
‘optimism of the will, pessimism of the intellect’, arguing for the validity of 
a robust optimism of the intellect, too. The conclusion is quite unforced, it 
comes as entirely natural. But it casts an interesting light on your develop- 
ment. For what it suggests is that the whole Communist experience, unfolding 
across a third of the earth’s land-mass, scarcely registered in pour line of sight 
at all—as if you were neither anticommunist, nor pro-communist, but devel- 
oped your own very energetic and creative Marxism, while bypassing this huge 
drama altogether. If the collapse of the USSR, and the hopes once invested in 
it, has been the principal background to pessimism of the intellect on the Left, 
it is logical that you would be rather unaffected. But it still raises the question, 
how you could mentally avoid such a large object on the horizon? 

Part of the answer is circumstance. I had no background in Soviet geo- 
graphy, and though I was interested in China, I was never involved in 


anything to do with it. But if that was in a sense fortuitous, there was a 
temperamental preference as well. Marx was my anchor, and what Marx 
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wrote was a critique of capitalism. The alternative comes out of that 
critique, and nowhere else. So I was always more interested in trying 
to apply the critique and see the alternative where | actually was, in 
Baltimore, or Oxford, or wherever I happened to be. That may be my 
own form of localism. On the one hand, I develop a general theory, but 
on the other, I need to feel this rootedness in something going on in 
my own backyard. Marxism was so often supposed to be mainly about 
the Soviet Union or China, and I wanted to say it was about capitalism, 
which is rampant in the USA, and that must have priority for us. So one 
effect of this was to insulate me a bit from the fall-out of the collapse 
of Communism. But I should also concede that this is a real limitation 
of my own work. For all my geographical interests, it has remained 
Eurocentric, focused on metropolitan zones. I have not been exposed 
much to other parts of the world. 


In your most recent writing, you turn a number of times to the theme of evolu- 
tion, engaging with E. O. Wilson’s work in a sympathetic if critical spirit, very 
unlike most responses to his writing on the Left. His notion of the ‘consilience’ 
of the sciences might well appeal to anyone once attracted to Carnap, though 
you make clear your own reservations. But it is Wilson’s emphasis on the 
genetic dispositions of every species that offers the occasion for a remarkable 
set of reflexions on human evolution, which you suggest has left the species a 
‘repertoire’ of capacities and powers—competition, adaptation, cooperation, 
environmental transformation, spatial and temporal ordering—out of which 
every society articulates a particular combination. Capitalism, you argue, 
requires all of these—not least its own forms of cooperation—pet gives primacy 
to a particular mode of competition. But if competition itself could never be 
eliminated, as an innate propensity of humanity, its relations with the other 
powers are in no way unalterable. Socialism is thus best conceived as a recon- 
figuration of the basic human repertoire, in which its constituent elements 
find another and better balance. This is a striking response to the daims of 
sociobiology on its own terrain. But a committed champion of the existing 
system would reply: yes, but just as in nature the survival of the fittest is the 
rule whatever the ecological niche, so in society the reason why capitalism has 
Won out is its competitive superiority. It is competition that is the absolute 
centre of the system, lending it an innovative dynamic that no alternative 
which relativized or demoted the competitive drive into another combination 
could hope to withstand. You might try to mobilize competition for socialism, 
but you would want to subordinate it as a principle within a more complex 
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framework, whereas we don’t subordinate it—that is our unbeatable strength. 
What would be your reply to this kind of objection? 


My answer is—oh, but you do: you do subordinate competition in all 
kinds of areas. Actually, the whole history of capitalism is unthinkable 
without the setting up of a regulatory framework to control, direct and 
limit competition. Without state power to enforce property and contract 
law, not to speak of transport and communications, modern markets 
could not begin to function. Next time you’re flying into London or New 
York, imagine all those pilots suddenly operating on the competitive 
principle: they all try to hit the ground first, and get the best gate. Would 
any capitalist relish that idea? Absolutely not. When you look closely 
at the way a modern economy works, the areas in which competition 
genuinely rules turn out be quite circumscribed. If you think of all the 
talk of flexible accumulation, a lot of it revolves around diversification of 
lines and niche markets. What would the history of capitalism be with- 
out diversification? But actually the dynamic behind diversification is a 
flight from competition—the quest for specialized markets is, much of 
the time, a way of evading its pressures. In fact, it would be very inter- 
esting to write a history of capitalism exploring its utilization of each of 
the six elements of the basic repertoire I outline, tracing the changing 
ways it has brought them together and put them to work, in different 
epochs. Knee-jerk hostility to Wilson isn’t confined to the Left, but it is 
not productive. Advances in biology are teaching us a great deal about 
our make-up, including the physical wiring of our minds, and will tell us 
much more in the future. I don’t see how one can be a materialist and 
not take all this very seriously. So in the case of sociobiology, I go back to 
my belief in the value of rubbing different conceptual blocks together— 
putting E. O. Wilson in dialogue with Marx There are obviously major 
differences, but also some surprising commonalities—so let’s collide 
the two thinkers against each other. I’m not going to claim I’ve done 
it right, but this is a discussion we need. The section of Spaces of Hope 
which starts to talk about this is called ‘Conversations on the Plurality 
of Alternatives’, and that’s the spirit in which we should approach this. I 
have questions, not solutions. 


What is your view of the present prospect for the system of capital? Limits set 
out a general theory of its mechanisms of crisis—over-accumulation, tied to 
the rigidity of blocs of fixed capital, and of its typical solutions—devaloriza- 
tion, credit expansion, spatial reorganization. Postmodernity looked at the 
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way these surfaced in the seventies and eighties. Where are we now? There 
seem to be two possible readings of the present conjuncture, of opposite sign, 
allowed by your framework, with a third perhaps just over the horizon. The 
first would take as its starting-point pour observation in The Condition of 
* Postmodernity that the devalorization necessary to purge excess capital is 
most effective when it occurs, not in the classic form of a crash, but rather 
slowly and gradually—cleansing the system without provoking dangerous tur- 
moil within it. On one view, isn’t this what has been imperceptibly happening, 
through successive waves of down-sizing and line-shifling, since the start of 
ihe long down-turn of the seventies—the kind of cumulative transformation 
you cited at Bethlehem Steel; finally unleashing a new dynamic in the mid- 
nineties, with a recovery of profits, stable prices, surge of high-tech investment 
and increase in productivity growth, giving the system a new lease of life? On 
another view, equally compatible with pour framework, this is not the under- 
lying story. Rather, what we have mainly been seeing is an explosion of the 
credit system, releasing a tremendous wave of asset inflation—in other words, 
a runaway growth of fictitious capital—one that is bound to lead to a sharp 
correction when the stock bubble bursts, returning us to the realities of con- 
tinued and unresolved over-accumulation. There is also a third alternative, 
which would give principal weight to the fall of Soviet Communism in Eastern 
Europe and Russia, and the Open Door to foreign trade and investment in 
China. These developments pose the question: isn’t capitalism in the process 
of acquiring—in your terms—a gigantic ‘spatial fix’ with this sudden, huge 
expansion in its potential field of operations? This would stil be in its early 
phase—as yet the US has a large negative trade balance with China—but 
aren't we witnessing the construction of a WTO order that promises to be the 
equivalent of a Bretton Woods system for the new century, in which for the 
first time the frontiers of capitalism reach to the ends of the earth? These are 
three different scenarios, all of which could be grounded in your work. Do you 
have a provistonal judgement of their relative plausibilittes? 


I don’t think there’s any simple choice between these explanations. Both 
a process of steady, ongoing devalorization—downsizing, reorganizing 
and outsourcing—and of spatial transformation, along lines tradition- 
ally associated with imperialism, are very much part of the real story. 
But these massive restructurings wouldn’t have been possible without 
the incredible power of fictitious capital today. Every major episode of 
devalorization or geographical expansion has been imprinted by the 
role of financial institutions, in what amounts to a quite new dynamic 
of fictitious capital. Such capital is, of course, no mere figment of the 
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imagination. To the extent that it brings about profitable transforma- 
tions of the productive apparatus, running through the whole M—C-M° 
cycle, it ceases to be fictitious and becomes realized. But to do so it 
always depends on a basis in expectations, which must be socially con- 
structed. People have to believe that wealth—mutual funds, pensions, 
hedge funds—will continue to increase indefinitely. To secure these 
expectations is a work of hegemony that falls to the state, and its relays 
in the media. This is something the two great theorists of the last world 
crisis understood very well—it is instructive to read Gramsci and Keynes 
side by side. There may be objective processes that block devalorization, 
or resist geographical incorporation; but the system is also peculiarly 
vulnerable to the subjective uncertainties of a runaway growth in ficti- 
tious capital. Keynes was haunted by the question: how are the animal 
spirits of investors to be sustained? A tremendous ideological battle is 
necessary to maintain confidence in the system, in which the activity of 
the state—we need only think of the role of the Federal Reserve in the 
nineties—is all-important. Someone who has written well about this, in 
a non-economic way, is Žižek. So the three explanations are not mutu- 
ally exclusive: they need to be put together, under the sign of a new drive 
for hegemony. This is a system that has withstood the shocks from East 
Asia and Long-Term Capital Management, but each time it was a near- 
run thing. How long it will last no one can say. 


But while the adaptability of capitalism is one of its prime weapons in 
class struggle, we should not underestimate the vast swathe of oppo- 
sition it continues to generate. That opposition is fragmented, often 
highly localized, and endlessly diverse in terms of aims and methods. 
We have to think of ways to help mobilize and organize this opposition, 
both actual and latent, so that it becomes a global force and has a global 
presence. The signs of coming together are there: think only of Seattle. 
At the level of theory, we need to find a way to identify commonalities 
within the differences, and so develop a politics that is genuinely collec- 
tive in its concerns, yet sensitive to what remains irreducibly distinctive 
in the world today—particularly geographical distinctions. That would 
be one of my key hopes. 
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FRANCO MORETTI 


MoMA2000: 


THE CAPITULATION 


I 


FEW MONTHS AGO, The Museum of Modern Art of New 
York had a very large exhibition, entitled ‘modernstarts’. So 
large, in fact, that it was not shown alongside the permanent 
collections but instead of them (it occupied all three floors of 
the Museum). Given that ‘modernstarts’ was just the beginning of the 
‘MoMA2000’ project, and that the MoMA itself will move into a new 
building in four or five years, when the Statement from the Director spoke 
of ‘a unique opportunity for the Museum to literally reconfigure many of 
its galleries’, it was clear what was happening: they were trying to imag- 
ine a Modernism for the twenty-first century. What would it look like? 


I] 


‘modernstarts’ came in three parts (‘People’, ‘Places’ and ‘Things’), with 
smaller sections entitled ‘Actors, Dancers, Bathers’, ‘Guitars’, ‘Unreal 
City’ or “Tables and Objects’. It was a thematic exhibition, organized 
around subject-matter: train stations, trees, naked bodies, whatever. Not 
promising, in general. But since we are still looking for a coherent expla- 
nation of the Modernist big bang of ninety years ago, and you never 
know where a solution may come from—why not. After all, if the rich- 
est collection of Modernist art in the world reshuffles all its cards, and it 
' turns out that aesthetic experiments somehow ‘clustered’ around two or 
three major themes, it would be fantastic. Not just an exhibition, but a 
true intellectual breakthrough: ‘an experiment designed to offer a differ- 
ent understanding of modern art’, as the Director said; while the Press 
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people described it as ‘unprecedented’, ‘unusual’, ‘unparalleled’, ‘pro- 
vocative’, ‘fresh’, ‘major’ and ‘innovative’, all in the first sixteen lines of 
their blurb. (Then they realized they’d forgotten ‘radical’, ‘rethinking’, 
‘probing’ and ‘unconventional’, and got them all in, in the first sentence 
of the press release.) This is unfair, you will say, press packs are not for 
real. Maybe. But when I asked to have a brief chat with someone—any- 
one—involved in the project, to get a sense of what they had in mind, 
I was told that I should read the press release first, and only then could 
a meeting perhaps be arranged. I said I wasn’t interested in the press 
release. They insisted. So I read it. 


III 


Anyway. Thematics and Modernism, such an odd pair, you go to the 
MoMA in high spirits. And quickly realize that ‘modernstarts’ is indeed 
epoch-making, but in a totally unexpected way. Having seen it twice, 
and read the catalogue, the thematic thesis—namely, that the themes 
chosen can explain major Modernist ‘starts’—is clearly untenable. Sure, 
they talk of the role of the metropolis and the war, but that’s obvious, 
it's been a commonplace for eighty years now; it’s even sort of true: 
but new, no. And when the claim is made more directly, it’s a disaster. 
When the press release for ‘Places’ asserts that ‘the unique quality of 
light in the port of Saint-Tropez influenced the use of the pointillist dots 
in Signac’s The Buoy’, of 1894, this is already very unconvincing, and 
becomes simply unreal a few lines later, when the same ‘careful tech- 
nique, a “pointillist” method’ is said to arise four years earlier, on the 
opposite side of France, in Seurat’s The Channel at Gravelines, Evening. 
(That pointillism originates in neither place does not help.) 


IV 


But if the thematic arrangement does not open your eyes, it is quite effec- 
tive at closing them. Take the wall caption for the section ‘Composing 
with the figure’: speaking of Picasso’s Girl with Mandolin, it states that 
‘we must puzzle out precisely what it represents’, just like the other 
paintings, which ‘offer similar puzzles to be deciphered’. Viewers are 
invited (twice) to treat Modernist technique as an odd arrangement of 
pieces: implicitly, as soon as the puzzle is solved, and the ‘real’ object 
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has been teased out, it can simply be forgotten. ‘We surely would never 
know what an actual guitar looks like from any one of these works’, 
says the wall caption of ‘Guitars’: ‘Without exception, the artists tely 
upon our knowing what a guitar looks like in order to decipher the 
guitar from the fragmented parts.’ Here even grammar (that ‘guitar’ 
repeated three times in two sentences, to make absolutely sure we won't 
miss it) reveals that the MoMA wants viewers to see ‘through’ the tech- 
nique (collage, Cubism, whatever), and to focus on the ‘actual’ object 
instead. And indeed, if you manage to ‘forget’ that you are looking at a 
collage, Picasso’s guitar becomes much more visible. Why you should 
do that, however, is a mystery. Since the emancipation of technique is 
the greatest feat of Modernism, treating it as a mere puzzle to be over- 
come destroys the whole point of this art. To see a guitar, you don’t need 
the MoMA. 


V 


The peak of thematic euphoria is reached with four works by Kandinsky, 
in a room entitled ‘Seasons and Moments’. Kandinsky painted them for 
the vestibule of Edwin R. Campbell, which has been reconstructed for 
the exhibition, so that the four panels can again be seen in their original 
position. Great idea. And it’s breathtaking, the vestibule is small, maybe 
four metres across, so you're always a little too close to the canvases, 
everything blurs and bleeds, if you step back you end up with two or 
three of them simultaneously in view, at unwieldy angles. It’s a fantas- 
tic experience of hyperstimulation and disorientation: ‘too much for my 
bourgeois head’, as Thomas Buddenbrook would have said: the kind of 
impact that Modernism must have had then (and is so difficult to imag- 
ine now). Great. But for the MoMA the important thing is that these 
works are also known as “The Four Seasons’ (which is not their actual 
title: that is Panel for Edwin R. Campbell No. 1, 2, 3, 4), and all the wall 
caption has to say is that ‘the so-called Four Seasons contain what look 
like simplified details from nature’. Whence a lively argument among 
three high-school students next to me on whether a certain shape could 
be seen as a pumpkin: which would identify the canvas as ‘Fall’, and 
give rise to a whole four-season sequence. They could have had the aes- 
thetic experience of their lives; but the Museum sent them looking for 
pumpkins instead. 
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VI 


A transparent Modernism, which emphasizes ‘the actual guitar’ at the 
expense of technique: silly, but inevitable result of a thematic model. 
But why on earth did the MoMA choose thematics in the first place? 
‘What did we want to achieve?’ wonders Elderfield in ‘Making mod- 
ernstarts’. And he replies, humbly: ‘We wanted to offer something that 
is questioning and partial, instead of something that pretends to be 
definitive and comprehensive.’ Mmmm. But three pages later: ‘it was 
thought that, at the end of the century, the Museum’s examination of 
its entire collection from beginning to end might be examined themati- 
cally. Thus, the Museum’s whole curatorial staff embarked on a study of 
large, overarching themes.’ Now, how exactly is this a ‘questioning and 
partial’ idea? Sounds very definitive to me, if not mandatory, what with 
the whole staff embarking, the entire collection in italics (as if someone 
had raised an objection), the examination that must be examined . . . 
It’s so superstitious, this turn to thematics, so unreflexive . . . Could it 
be hiding something? In planning ‘People’, writes Elderfield, they had 
initially imagined a section on ‘Abstraction/Decomposition’; but after 
‘quite a long time we realized that, by dealing with Abstraction sepa- 
rately, we were creating enormous problems for ourselves, and quite 
possibly for the viewer.’ Fascinating. For the MoMA, Abstraction is a 
problem (‘enormous’). And one sees why, it is a formal category which 
disrupts the thematic monolith of ‘modernstarts’, And then, worse, 
Abstraction is a sign of the old MoMA, which championed it in all its 
forms, from Cubism to Abstract Expressionism. Well, this ‘most famous 
(if not, infamous) way that the Museum of Modern Art had arranged its 
narratives’ is over. 


VII 


Why thematics? Because it downplays Abstraction. Enough of the old 
and difficult Modernism, let’s join the figurative revival of the post- 
modern decades instead. So, after literature and music (return of plot, 
return of melody), the Counter-Modernist reaction is complete: the cita- 
del of Modernism in the visual arts has raised the white flag. This is 
the only ‘unprecedented’ feat of MoMA2000. As I was looking at walls 
of guitars and pumpkins, I kept thinking of a passage in Schonberg’s 
Harmonielehre, from 1922, where the author, very politely, like the good 
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bourgeois that he was, points out that it is ‘the imperfection of our 
senses that drives us to those compromises through which we achieve 
order. Such order is however not demanded by the object, but by the 
subject.’ What Schénberg means here is something a little crazy, namely 
that human beings (‘our senses’) have become obstacles to aesthetic 
production because of their ‘imperfection’. A little crazy, indeed: but 
if you decide to compose not-for-our-senses, the strangest new worlds 
suddenly become imaginable. And for better or worse, this is what 
Modernism did. 


Since 1922, however, our senses (and commonsenses) have regained 
the upper hand, and the figurative revival is the final chapter of the story. 
It's an amazing restoration of order—of the market, as Perry Anderson 
writes in his recent Origins of Postmodernity. the market that had some- 
how been eluded in the Modernist years. For a brief moment, the gate 
of the iron cage had remained open, and a season of incredible tech- 
nical freedom ensued. Then the market slowly resumed its control of 
aesthetic production (as of everything else), and the gate was shut down 
again. Now the Museum of Modern Art has locked it, and congratulated 
itself for doing so. 
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MICHAEL MAAR 


DEADLY POTIONS: 


KLEIST AND WAGNER 


N THE AFTERNOON of 20th November 1811 Heinrich von Kleist 

and his companion, Henriette Vogel, who was suffering from 

cancer, put up at an inn at Potsdam, where they spent the night. 

The next day they went for a walk and, according to Adam 
Miiller’s account, had ‘coffee brought to them in a quiet bay by the lake, 
sat down in the hollow formed by the uprooting of a tree, and asked the 
serving-girl who had accompanied them to bring another cup’. When 
the girl had gone about fifty paces, she heard two reports. Kleist had 
shot Henriette, who had flinched a little at the last moment, in the chest, 
and then himself, through the mouth. He had not made use of a second 
pistol, lying ready, but had coolly reloaded the first. 


The scandal of this double suicide aroused a far greater stir than did the 
loss of one of the century’s great authors. Kleist was known to so few 
people that even his best friend had to tell her son, ‘By the way, he was 
a writer.’ In literary circles, on the other hand, it was not long before 
people were drawing comparisons between his writing and his final act, 
and deciding they were very much alike. Kleist’s death was as singular as 
his work, runs a letter to the publisher Cotta. Friedrich Schlegel writes 
to his brother: ‘You will have read about Kleist’s strange murder story 
in the newspapers. So it was not only in his poetical works, but also in 
his life that he took madness for genius and confused the two.’ Achim 
yon Arnim reports the latest rumour to the brothers Grimm: in the last 
volume of his stories there is ‘a tale much like . . . his death’. He was 
referring to The Betrothal in Santo Domingo, in which the hero takes 
his own life, after shooting his lover in the chest ‘since the wretched 
man had placed the pistol in his mouth, his skull was utterly shattered 
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and pieces of it were plastered on the walls’. The similarity was cer- 
tainly striking. There were others in Kleist’s dramas—Penthesilea ends 
by killing her lover and then herself; in his first play, The House of 
Schroffenstein, a young couple find death together in a cave, as Juliet had 
done in the vaults of the Capulets. 


Yet life follows books not as a lackey but like a contrary child, that does 
not want to be told what to do. It comes, but pulling faces behind their 
backs. The end of Kleist’s life appears like a none-too-delicate parody 
of his work. Nothing is quite right. These were not lovers, welcoming 
death in a first night of rapture, as in Schroffenstein, they were a pair of 
conspirators, two prisoners in a fortress planning a break-out together. 
During their last night they write letters and sing songs, instead of 
consecrating themselves to love. The cavern of the final act, in which 
their corpses are discovered, has shrunk to a dip in the ground, and 
the mysterious potion of the play reduced to several bottles of wine and 
those ‘sixteen cups of coffee’ reported—with indignant respect—even by 
The Times of London. 


Despite the bathos, this scandalous deed soon found imitators— 
although, fortunately, naive ones, who forgot to load the pistols. Yet 
even without the moral danger of Kleist’s example to desperate couples, 
the verdict on his suicide would not have wavered. It was an iniquitous 
deed and an unforgivable sin. Even the best-intentioned, thought Pfuel, 
the companion of his youth, found something damnable in this double 
murder, double responsibility. Some understanding was expressed ın 
letters between friends, but the public reaction to Kleist’s demise 
was outrage. A lone contemporary, writing an entry in the Brockhaus 
Encyclopædia, remarked that Kleist’s last unhappy deed should be 
mourned and pitied, rather than frigidly condemned. But even that was 
going too far: a reply appeared in 1817, calling the author a worthless 
scribbler, inspiring the deepest contempt, who deserved not so much the 
corrective quill as ‘the red, which he has presumably hardly outgrown’. 


Sixty years later, the verdict of Cosima Wagner was a good deal milder. 
Kleist would surely have been cured of his suicidal leanings, if only 
he had known the teachings of Buddha and Schopenhauer. The diary 
records her husband’s agreement. 
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Richard Wagner, who had not allowed even Schopenhauer to incline 
him to quietism, had been familiar with the themes that haunted Kleist 
long before he translated the Liebestod into the chromatic sighing and 
urging of music. How incurably love and the longing for death had 
grown together is made clear in the well-known letter he wrote to Liszt, 
laying out the plan of his new opera. ‘Since I myself have never experi- 
enced the true happiness of love’, Wagner wrote in December 1854, ‘I 
intend to erect another monument to this most beautiful of all dreams, 
in which, from beginning to end, this love will for once be truly satiated: 
in my head I have sketched a Tristan and Isolde, the simplest but most 
full-blooded musical conception; and in the “black flag” hoist at the end, 
I will wrap myself—to die.’ At the moment of conception, the embryo’s 
development is already sealed: love’s bliss and death are Siamese twins, 
that cannot be torn apart. Love comes through ‘death’s wide-open doors’. 
Tristan and Isolde die so as to love one another, and love so as to die. 
Aim and cause coincide, end and origin fuse, symbolically, as a potion; 
the strange, lethal philtre that first sends blood coursing through the 
veins of an almost frozen plot. 


Mixing one’s drinks 


‘Endless grieving’s only balm, oblivion’s healing draught this drink I 
do not fear!’ In the fifth scene of the first Act, one of the most famous 
encounters in the history of musical drama, Tristan takes the chalice 
which Isolde offers him: poison, they both believe; in fact, an elixir of 
love. Wagner found the magic drink in a well-known source, Gottfried 
von Strassburg’s epic poem Tristan and Isolde. There, the elixir goes 
down the wrong throat as Tristan drinks it, rather than King Mark. In 
Wagner, it goes down the right throat but two drinks get mixed. What 
he took from Gottfried are remnants of the magical potion and rem- 
nants of the mix-up, both of which could be dropped without loss once 
the drama has shifted inward. Wagner’s Isolde loves Tristan from the 
first moment and saves his life, although she knows he has killed her 
betrothed, Morold. She learns how to hate him when he returns as 
marriage-broker, to bring her to old King Mark. As the ship nears the 
Cornish coast, she orders a seemingly unmoved Tristan to come to her, 
and demands his atonement. In a great storm of emotion, ready for 
joint death, Isolde orders Brangäne to fetch her mother’s draft of poison. 
Brangäne has not the heart to do so, and of her own accord fills the cup 
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with an elixir of love, enabling the couple’s painfully suppressed feelings 
to burst forth. 


Why does Brangäne not offer a harmless dram instead of the poison? 
Perhaps she guesses her mistress’s most secret wish—anyway, her 
transposition of the potions is never further explained. In Wagner, the 
detail is relegated in favour of psychological exploration—he prunes 
back, shifting all stage-props aside, and leaves only what is emotionally 
charged and inwardly ablaze. One of these props, however, was not 
present in Gottfried at all, but becomes the most important—the deadly 
potion that mysteriously flows into the philtre of love. It is true that 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, which inspired Wagner’s funeral sym- 
phony of that name, contains both death and sleeping potions, but the 
couple do not join in drinking them, nor do these unstop their love; 
and above all, they are genuine drops of Lethe, not suppositions. In 
Wagner’s version, the real poison remains locked in the casket; Tristan 
and Isolde drink a phantom draught, a placebo of death. Doubly effec- 
ttve—magically and psychologically—it is just because it is an imaginary 
poison that the elixir of love sweeps their long-repressed passions to the 
surface, so violently that Gottfried’s philtre seems a harmless tincture of 
thino-horn, by comparison. 


Thomas Mann felt that this new vision of the magical aphrodisiac was 
the poetic idea of a great psychologist. Tristan and Isolde drain the cup 
in the belief that they must die of it; only then, and thereby, can they con- 
fess their love. The question at stake is not which flagon is missing, in 
the end, from Isolde’s travel-kit, but the liberation of the couple’s souls 
through their joint commitment to death. In reality, writes Thomas 
Mann, the lovers could be drinking pure water; it is only their belief that 
they have drunk death that releases them spiritually from the moral law 
of the day. 


This gets closer to the literal truth than Mann knew. The lovers’ drink 
not only could have been pure water: in the source text, it was exactly 
that—pure water. And the placebo of death, which sets love free, was 
indeed the poetic idea of a great psychologist: except that it came—as the 
whole scene did—not from Gottfried, nor Shakespeare, nor Wagner, but 
from the writer whose suicide could not be publicly mourned without 
attracting the wrath of the guardians of morality. 
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The zealot who condemned the article in the Brockhaus was not only 
wrong about Kleist’s rank as a writer; he was also mistaken in suppos- 
ing that its author had scarcely outgrown the rod. The lonely defender 
of the suicide was a mature forty-year-old: Adolf Wagner, uncle of the 
creator of Tristan. This now forgotten translator, philologist and scholar 
was Richard Wagner's first and most formative teacher. In the-spring 
of 1828 Richard had gone to live with his uncle, in Leipzig. Adolf—a 
friend of Tieck, who knew Fichte and corresponded with Jean Paul— 
introduced his nephew to the world of literature on their daily walks 
together. Wagner recalls in My Life that his uncle’s large library excited 
him to fever-pitch. That Kleist was not on occasion discussed, and read, 
with such a tutor, is as improbable as Cato’s students never hearing 
mention of Carthage. Adolf Wagner was the epitome of a scholar but, 
were it not for his nephew, nothing more of him—apart from the silver 
cup dedicated to him by Goethe for his chief work, Parnasso Italiano— 
would have come down to posterity, save the first encyclopedia article 
on the wniter still waiting at the foot of the German Parnassus. 


Intimate with Kleist 


Thanks to his uncle, Richard Wagner knew Kleist from his youth; doubt- 
less better than he knew the early Romantics, whose cavils at the day 
and hymns to the night, according to researchers, resonate so ominously 
in Tristan—‘comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent’, as Baudelaire 
puts it in his article on Tannhäuser. Celebration of night and the voluptu- 
ous swoon of Liebestod were both to be found in a dramatist far closer 
to Wagner in stature, temperament and character than these. In Kleist, 
as in Novalis, sacred night holds in its keeping the raptures of love 
and union in death. The Romantics are notably absent from Wagner’s 
library in Dresden, but it does contain the three-volume Kleist edition 
of 1826. In the library at Wahnfried, Wagner’s house at Bayreuth, one 
can examine the metrical marks Wagner made in Kleist’s Broken Pitcher. 
Passing references in Cosima’s diaries and Wagner’s writing make clear 
that nothing of Kleist was alien to him. ‘In the evening, something 
from Kleist’s posthumous works (political catechism)’, notes Cosima in 
August 1871, after a war in which Wagner, like Kleist before him, had 
lapsed into propaganda pieces against France—both were failures as 
opportunist ideologues in Paris. A drama by Kleist about Frederick the 
Great, he tells Cosima, could have become a pendant to Hamlet. Wagner 
criticizes the Hermannsschlacht for heartlessness, justifiably enough 
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when one thinks of Hermann’s wife letting the Roman be eaten by a 
bear (just, as it were, the heartless fate with which a laughing Siegfried 
threatens Mime). He defends Katchen von Heilbronn against Cosima; 
of The Earthquake in Chile, he regrets only that the idyllic middle inter- 
lude is not fully worked out—see Tannhäuser. He calls The Prince of 
Homburg a wonderful stage-piece; if German actors can no longer cope 
with it, they should refran from Shakespeare, too (Kleist is repeatedly 
associated with the only man Wagner regarded as a kindred spirit). 
Writing to Bülow, he cannot find praise enough for ‘the Princess of 
Homburg’—a title that attracts a puzzled, parenthetical question mark 
from his editors: Wagner seems to be alluding to the feminine charac- 
ter of the dreamer-hero. Nietzsche said that ‘in his later days’ Wagner 
became ‘thoroughly feminini generis’; but even as a youth he had already 
confessed to his mother an all-too-womanly changeability. 


It was also Nietzsche who seems to have been the first to notice how 
strongly reminiscent of Kleist some elements in Wagner were—above 
all, the hermaphroditic figure of the hysterical-heroic woman. In Kleist’s 
Penthesilea, wrote Alfred Polgar in 1926, ‘death and love draw their 
magic potion from the same source, which acquires dramatic shape 
here long before Tristan’. Of all Kleist’s work, Penthesilea has drawn the 
most frequent comparisons with Tristan. The parallel, indeed, virtually 
imposes itself, between the play’s gasping breath, oscillations of desire 
for love and death, maenad rage of a queen, and what Wagner said of 
Tristan: that his aim had been for once to abandon himself completely, 
to portray the consuming love ‘which devours the man’. 


In reality, of course, it was the other way round—Wagner was the one 
who was stimulated by Penthesilea. The fate of Achilles—hunted down, 
torn to the ground and pulled to pieces by Penthesilea’s pack ofhounds— 
has clearly coloured Sieglinde’s fears for her brother: ‘Clansmen and 
dogs clamour after him; hot on the trail howls the pack’—‘Hounds 
bare their fangs for flesh’—‘Jaws clamp your feet, you fall’. The com- 
pany of Amazons, too—offspring of gods, wild armoured horsewomen 
flying ‘like the storm wind’—are unmistakably an advance party of 
Wagner’s Valkyries. In Briinnhilde’s outburst against Siegfried in the 
Gotterddmmerung—Teach me such vengeance as never raged|’—rings 
the delirious love-hatred of Penthesilea that finally engulfs Achilles. 
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Cannibalism apart, Penthesilea has her tender moments. These, again, 
link her to Wagner’s Isolde. Both have a better sister, a devoted help- 
meet Isolde has Brangäne, Penthesilea her friend Prothoe, whose 
first word to her is ‘beloved’—in both dramas, a suspect intimacy quiv- 
ers between Amazon and maid. Both Prothoe and Brangäne attempt, 
with varying success, to restrain the fury of their mistresses. In their 
arms, Isolde and Penthesilea come to themselves one last time, before 
they go mad. In the closing tableaux, both pairs of women are at last 
united: Prothoe ‘seizes hold’ of Penthesilea as she ‘falls on her knees 
before the corpse’—‘Isolde sinks . . . in Brangine’s arms, gently onto 
Tristan’s corpse’. 


Poisoned kisses 


The love-hatred that only dies away with this finale implies that, here 
as there, death and love draw from the same spring. Love cannot 
flourish, because something of its opposite is mingled with it. Achilles 
and Penthesilea want to destroy each other as urgently as they want to 
couple. Something prevents them from loving each other as equals. In 
The Betrothal in Santo Domingo, Kleist represents the conflict as race 
war; in his youthful Schroffenstein as a family feud on Shakespearean 
lines. A Schroffenstein may love anyone, save only the enemy from the 
fraternal branch. That Wagner, too, wanted to make the adulterous love 
of Tristan and Isolde yet more impossible than in the original can be 
seen from his heightening of one of Gottfried’s motifs. In Wagner’s 
Morold, whom Tristan kills, is no longer merely Isolde’s uncle, but her 
future husband. His murderer, then, should not become her lover, twice 
or three times over, after her solemn vows of revenge. One draught is 
enough for them to fall into each other’s arms, if with what convulsions, 
and in that bell-jar atmosphere, striking sparks and thick enough to cut 
and stab oneself in: while over all hangs that trinity of concupiscence, 
religion and cruelty found everywhere in Kleist, and whose reflection in 
Wagner would fill Baudelaire with enthusiasm. 


It would not have escaped Wagner that Kleist also dealt with love at odds 
with the world in the variant Thomas Mann took for his story, The Blood 
of the Walsungs. that love of one’s own flesh and blood, the eroticism of 
incest. In Kleist’s Marquise of O . . . we are shown only one love scene: 
long, ‘hot, thirsty’ kisses are exchanged—between daughter and father. 
In his Foundling, the devil’s son falls upon his mother. Wagner had 
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already broached the theme in Rienzi. In The Valkyries, sister becomes 
her brother's bride—to the outrage of Arthur Schopenhauer who, at the 
stage-direction, ‘The curtain falls quickly’ at the end of the first Act of 
The Valkyries, scribbled in the margin of the copy of The Ring Wagner 
had sent him as a mark of esteem, an indignant: ‘High timel’; at another 
point, ‘A slap in the face of morality!’; and, at Siegmund and Sieglinde’s 
duet ‘This is infamy’. 


Wagner was put out for years to come by the lack of any encouraging 
word from the philosopher. It is characteristic that he consoled himself 
that ‘This is how Goethe treated Kleist’, as he told Cosima. For a moment 
one can see how close he felt to the man for whom his uncle, despite the 
silver cup, had not shied away from altercation. 


Sin of his youth 


As a youth in Leipzig, with Adolf, he had dodged grammar school and 
brooded in secret over his first work, the Gothic drama, Leubald and 
Adelaide. A tragedy with twenty-four corpses, Leubald is more than just a 
juvenile curiosity, on two accounts. It was through this play that Richard 
found his true calling. When it flopped—even Adolf was appalled— 
Wagner concluded that it had done so for one lapse alone: there was no 
music. It was solely in order to rescue his Leubald that he borrowed a 
text on composition from the lending library, and secretly took up music 
lessons again. ‘Oh! I am no composer’, he complained to Cosima as late 
as 1870, ‘I only wanted to learn enough to put Leubald and Adelaide to 
music; and so itis still, only the plots have changed.’ But then again, not 
changed so very greatly; and this is the second reason why Leubald can 
still teach us so much. In this youthful work, sources still bubble naively 
to the surface that later will be capped, and sink down to the depths. 


The first inspiration for Leubald—the only one Wagner mentions in his 
autobiography—was Shakespeare. But careful reading of the play has 
shown that he was not alone. As well as Hamlet and other Shakespearean 
dramas, Wagner’s biographer, Robert Gutman, writes that Leubald also 
borrows from Kleist’s Schroffenstein. He notes, too, that certain verses 
from Leubald could be smuggled into a performance of Tristan without 
most people noticing; and then drops this sin of the composer’s youth, 
without realizing that he has turned his back ona discovery that lay right 
in front of him. 
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For Wagner was not finished with The House of Schroffenstein once he had 
written Leubald, and even there they entered more deeply than Gutman’s 
half-sentence suggests. The Schroffenstein family is divided into two 
lines. Ottokar, Kleist’s Romeo, loves the enemy of his branch, the hero- 
ine, Agnes. In Leubald Wagner follows even the most tortuous steps of 
Kleist’s plot; not only its diffuse murderous frenzy and the climax of 
the stabbed couple, but also the incarceration, the flight, the gathering 
of foes in a forest cave. With the same insouciance that Wagner calls 
his heroine Adelaide, following Beethoven, he keeps his ‘Agnes’ from 
Kleist, merely shifting the name from daughter to the wife. 


Kleist’s Agnes then rests for a while; nothing unusual in Wagner, who 
had everything assembled from very early on and never let anything 
drop out of his work; he could save up a motif for twenty years before re- 
using it just once, and even had his fifty-year-old Symphony in C staged 
in the year of his death. Nor did he forget his youthful Agnes. When he 
needs her again, thirty years after Leubald, she rises from her couch in 
the chamber of his memory and takes with Tristan the philtre that pulls 
the blindfold from their eyes and tears open their hearts. 


By rights, they should kill one another: Ottokar, his mortal enemy, 
Agnes; Isolde, the traitor Tristan. They are divided from one another 
by oath; blood-guilt hovers between them; he owes a duty to his line. 
Mistrust, lurking passion, mortal dread and desire thicken the atmos- 
phere till Isolde cries out: ‘Air! Airl Or my heart will choke!’ 


The plot turns on a potion. In Kleist, too, drinking is the turning-point. 
In the first scene of the third Act of Schroffenstein, the secret lovers meet. 
Ottokar scoops up clear spring water in his hat and offers it to Agnes. 
She imagines it to be poisoned but drinks it nonetheless, believing she 
is choosing Liebestod. ‘He brings water: he brings me poison. So be it, I 
shall drink it all.’ As so often later, in Wagner, the two talk suggestively 
past one another. Ottokar praises the water: it is as good as medicine. 
Agnes replies: ‘For suffering.’ Twice she talks of her ‘recovery’; Ottokar 
does not realize that recovering from life is what she intends. Wagner, 
too, liked ambiguity: when Tristan grasps that Isolde is offering him 
a deadly potion, he says: ‘I take this cup now, that today my cure may 
be complete’. In both Wagner and Kleist, the moment comes in which 
all four believe they are drinking poison. Ottokar, at last suspicious of 
her delphic answers, presses Agnes more searchingly. She confesses she 
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knows all and has drunk the poison. ‘orroxar: Poison?’ Understanding 
there is something deadly about the water, he responds, as Isolde after 
him, tearing the hat—or cup—out of the other’s hand. Isolde cries: ‘Half 
to mel’. ‘orroxar: Give it to me, I’ll die with you. He drinks.’ All four 
down the aqueous venom, which does not fail to liberate the soul. It 
works quickly and identically on both couples: ‘anus: Ottokar! She flings 
her arms around his neck’—‘rrisTan: Isoldel’—‘1sotpx (sinking upon his 
breast).’ The pretended deadly potion releases their love; instead of sink- 
ing into the grave, they collapse into each other’s arms. Is she all his? 
asks Ottokar. Agnes replies: ‘All yours, without limit’. In one drama as in 
the other, the ‘spectre of suspicion’ and ‘misleading magic’s treacherous 
art’ are renounced forever, in both, the lovers move towards their final 
union—the potion has done its duty. That Wagner had Schroffenstein 
word for word in his head during all this can be read from his stage 
directions. The famous scene, is literally a paraphrase. In Kleist’s play: 
‘She drinks, while gazing fixedly at him.’ In Wagner: ‘She drinks . . . Both 
... gaze... fixedly into one another's eyes.’ What these deep glances lead 
to has been well-known, ever since August von Platen’s Tristan. Agnes 
and Ottokar end up in a cave, exchange clothes and a nuptial kiss; then 
their fathers stab them to death. 


Curious, all of it—everywhere ambiguities and splittings: Ottokar in 
women’s clothes, Agnes in men’s; bites which turn to kisses; dogs which 
bound out of the cellar to tear the lover’s flesh; the painful pleasure 
of tearing the bandage from the wound that will not close—‘Heia, my 
blood! Now gaily flowl’; magic philtres that instead of love mean death. 
What secret is there in the lees of the potion, and what is it about this 
love, that an Alberich always curses it, that it is always displaced to 
the beyond and to the maternal womb of the night; that nothing less 
than an earthquake must devastate Chile, or a racial massacre ravage 
Haiti, should it once—an exception immediately punished—be con- 
summated? In Schroffenstein, Kleist’s Shakespearean fool replies: ‘In 
happiness? That cannot be, my friend. It’s bolted from inside.’ If that is 
it, if happiness in love is not only denied externally but blocked within, 
then the potion that releases it can only destroy: a toxin, an acid that eats 
away the armour; gunpowder, at last. When the bolt is loosened it is on 
the pistol in Kleist’s mouth, by the Wannsee. 


Wagner was more robust; and softer, too. In him, the rift did not run 
through granite. But the last words he wrote—and here, for once, life 
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pulls itself together and follows art without a murmur—in his essay On 
the Feminine in the Human, before a heart spasm shook the pen from his 
hand, are: ‘Love—tragedy’. He had announced Tristan as a monument 
to the love which could not be enjoyed on earth. And Tristan himself 
does not enjoy it long, but rages against the drink that has kept him 
alive: ‘Accursed be the dread potion, accursed be he who brewed theel’ 
But it is he himself who has brewed it, as he explains, ‘With father’s 
need and mother’s grief, love’s tears, then and always.’ The passage, 
externally quite unmotivated, reads like the result of self-inquiry. There 
must have been some early psychic damage that caused Wagner to let 
the potions flow into one another; some wounds that his art must go on 
feeling again and again, like the tongue running over a gap in the gums, 
even though nothing could be healed and everything remained open to 
the end. 


But it could bring relief, and it kept its maker alive. Wagner turned sev- 


enty and did not die until, with Parsifal, all was done. The magician had 
a sound and artful way of being sick. 
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JOEL HANDLER 


REFORMING/DEFORMING 


WELFARE 


ARY ANN Moore was a ‘welfare-to-work heroine’ who 

had, it seemed, defied all the odds. She had grown up 

without a father, surrounded by violence, in one of the 

worst public-housing projects in the United States. A high- 
school dropout, she had borne four children by three different fathers, 
become an addict, suffered from depression; her employment record 
was poor. Yet when New York Times reporter Jason DeParle visited 
Moore in 1994 she had been working for over a year, ‘up at 3:30 a.m. 
. . . Snapping on lights and bundling up children. She was out the door 
at 5 and on the job, as a cook, by 6.’ Three years later, however, when 
DeParle revisited Moore, there had been a total reversal. She was back 
on drugs, out of work, the apartment was a wreck, and she could barely 
get her twins off to school. What had happened? 


There had been resistance from the father of the twins, who blamed 
his own relapse on her lack of attention. Addicted relatives moved in 
and Moore began using drugs again. She worked, on and off. ‘We'd 
get our paycheques, buy food, go off on a binge and go back to work 
two days later,’ she said. Moore did receive help: there were sustained 
efforts from the Salvation Army; she was in and out of drug treatment. 
She was enrolled in Project Match, a well-known programme to help 
inner-city women. In the intervening three years, Moore had had eight 
jobs: ‘She drove a delivery truck; peddled nuts; fried eggs; and guarded 
a parking lot. She quit because her car died and her baby sitter fell 
through; because her boyfriends were jealous and she wanted to get 
high. Because “I was young-minded”. Because “I just got tired”. Because 
“I just got depressed”.” 
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Project Match is considered a good programme. About a third of its 
clients get stable employment within two years; for another 13 per cent, 
the process takes longer. More than half do make the transition to work, 
although almost a quarter (23 per cent) find no formal work, and 28 
per cent only work intermittently. Moore fell into the latter category. 
In many respects, she fits the stereotype that is driving welfare reform 
in the United States today. Before the current legislation, Moore could 
continue receiving welfare as long as she was taking care of a child 
under eighteen; this is no longer the case. AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) has been abolished, and the new welfare pro- 
gramme (Temporary Assistance to Needy Families—TANF) has stiff 
work requirements, enforced by time limits. In most states, recipients 
must—fairly quickly, if not immediately—get a job, or enroll in a work 
preparation programme, or be assigned temporarily to community serv- 
ice. If they fail to comply, they are sanctioned—in some states their 
grants are reduced, in others they are simply dropped from the welfare 
rolls. Whether or not recipients find employment, they must in any case 
be off welfare within two years. If they subsequently become unem- 
ployed and go back on welfare, there is a cumulative five-year limit on 
aid. In short, as the current political mantra puts it, ‘welfare will no 
longer be a way of life’. 


The current US welfare reform is being hailed as a fundamental change. 
Aid is no longer an entitlement. Recipients have to work, and can get 
welfare only for relatively short periods of time. In some respects, this is 
a sharp departure: never before have there been legislatively determined 
time limits; but in a more fundamental sense, emphasis on the duty to 
work is as old as welfare history in America itself, whose cornerstone 
has always been the separation of the ‘deserving’ from the ‘undeserv- 
ing’ poor. The distinction is primarily—but not exclusively—defined by 
participation in the paid labour force. Failure of the ‘able-bodied’ to sup- 
port themselves and their families is treated as a moral fault—which, 
in turn, runs deeper than failure to earn, since it implies other forms 
of ‘deviant’ status or conduct. Within this vision, it is easier to blame 
the victims of poverty than to address its causes. By and large, this is 
the outlook that welfare policy in the States has traditionally purported to 
serve. However, since it is often—especially where single mothers are 
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concerned—administratively less costly and complicated to provide ben- 
efits (however meagre) than to impose sanctions, the result has typically 
been symbolic politics, the affirmation of values that make the estab- 
lished society feel better. At least, that has been the record till now. 


When AFDC (popularly known as ‘Mothers’ Pensions’) was first enacted, 
between 1911-20, it was designed primarily for ‘worthy’, Protestant, white 
widows. Virtually all other categories were excluded; they belonged to the 
‘unworthy poor’. But from the late 1950s and early 1960s, in streamed 
African-Americans and other minorities, the divorced, the separated, the 
deserted and, increasingly, the never-married. Over the three decades, the 
ADC/AFDC rolls exploded from two million to about thirteen million. 
Expenditures jumped from some $500 million to $23 billion? Welfare 
was declared to be in ‘crisis’. Eligibility was tightened, benefits were cut, 
but costs and numbers continued to rise. Federal programmes appeared 
to be out of control. Political alarm focused on African-Americans, out- 
of-wedlock births, single parenthood and generation-long dependency.’ 
There was a cry for a return to first principles. In 1967 the Johnson 
Administration introduced mandatory work requirements. At the time, 
liberals opposed them, arguing that if married mothers were not obliged 
to work, it was unjust and punitive to force single poor mothers to do so. 
Conservatives replied that such women remained, as always, undeserv- 
ing—morally inferior to mothers who could erther rely on their husbands 
or were economically self-sufficient, they should be made to find jobs. 
But the work requirements failed to reduce the welfare rolls. They proved 
too cumbersome and costly to administer, and the vast majority of recipi- 
ents were excused from them. 


Both sides remained unhappy. Conservatives continued to attack the 
‘entitement state’ on the grounds that the social contract involved 
responsibilities as well as rights, which welfare undermined. Then, in 
the late 1980s, the liberals changed. Instead of arguing that it was unfair 
to require AFDC mothers to work, they started to insist that such women 
should indeed get jobs, since social norms had changed. Now that the 
majority of non-welfare mothers had entered the paid labour-force, it 
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was reasonable to ask welfare mothers to do likewise; moreover, any 
family was socially and materially better off when its adults were gain- 
fully employed, rather than perpetually dependent. The upshot has been 
a new consensus. Since the 1980s, the American political system has 
been obsessed with welfare reform. Benefit costs could never explain 
this fixation: at its height, AFDC absorbed $23 billon in Federal and 
state expenditures—a trifling amount compared with the budget for 
Social Security (pensions) at more than $300 billion, or Medicare at 
$280 billion. Welfare has been a lightning rod because the term has 
operated as a code-word for tensions over race, gender and ethnicity, 
focused overwhelmingly on young African-American women, allegedly 
breeding a criminal ‘underclass’. 


Ending welfare as we know it 


In the 1990s, reform was finally pushed through. Clinton, who had 
risen to the White House on a promise to ‘end welfare as we know 
it’, signed into law the ‘Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act’—its title a typically unctuous euphemism—in 1996. 
PRWORA abolished AFDC outright. Federal entitlements have now 
been converted into block grants to states, graded on their AFDC 
caseloads in 1994. Individuals may now receive benefits for a maximum 
of two years at a stretch, with a cumulative five-year limit. Meanwhile 
states were required to move an increasing percentage of welfare recipi- 
ents into the workforce within the next six years, starting with 25 per 
cent of the adults in single-parent families in 1997, and increasing to 
50 per cent by 2002: failure to meet these targets will trigger funding 
cuts. ‘Family values’ are much to the fore, enforced through a variety of 
further provisions. The Act prohibits Federal assistance to parents under 
eighteen who are not either in school or living under adult supervision, 
and slashes by a quarter the grant of any family that fails to cooperate 
(without ‘good cause’) in efforts to establish paternity. States have the 
go-ahead to eliminate cash payments altogether, or to provide any mix 
of cash and in-kind benefits they choose. They can withhold aid to all 
teenage parents and to any children born to parents receiving aid, and 
can deny cash assistance for life to anyone convicted of a drug-related 
offence (which in many states may consist of possession of a small 
amount of marijuana). PRWORA, moreover, restricts the scope of other 
programmes. Under the Act, welfare families are no longer automati- 
cally eligible for Medicaid: they now have to apply separately, and some 
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Proportion will certainly fail to enroll. Legal immigrants were sched- 
uled to lose benefits as of 1 January 1997 (though this was subsequently 
modified). The Supplementary Security Income (SSI) definition of dis- 
ability for children has also been narrowed, adversely affecting as many 
as 300,000 children.4 


The thrust to ‘work first’ policies predates the full panoply of the Act 
under Clinton. Many states had begun implementing their own pro- 
grammes between 1993 and 1995. The consensus behind them was the 
conviction that welfare encourages dependency: recipients, instead of 
seeking to improve themselves and become self-sufficient, breed child- 
ren to get on—or stay on—welfare; which then becomes a way of life, 
from generation to generation. The result threatens both the nuclear 
family and the work ethic. Tough work requirements, enforced by time- 
limits, were therefore not only supposed to reduce welfare costs, but to 
inculcate the values of independence and responsibility, offering posi- 
tive socialization for children. Advocates of this approach argued that 
there were plenty of jobs for those who wanted to work, and that anyone 
who took a job (even an entry-level position) and stuck with ıt, would be 
bound to move up the employment ladder. The goal should be to move 
not only current recipients but also new applicants—before they get on 
welfare—into the labour market as quickly as possible, rather than place 
them in longer-term training or education programmes. 


Since the mid 1990s, welfare rolls have, in fact, fallen sharply. Nation- 
wide caseloads declined from a peak of 5 million families in March 
1994 to 4.4 million in April 1996, when PRWORA was enacted, to 
2.8 million in December 1998.5 To what extent has the drop been due 
to the Act? There are large areas of ignorance and uncertainty here, 
but a good place to start is Riverside County in Southern California, 
widely considered a standard-bearer for the ‘work first’ strategy.5 Led 
by a charismatic director, its programme emphasized job-seeking and 
quick entry into the labour market. Staff were mobilized to track down 
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potential employers and encourage them to use the Welfare Department 
to fill vacancies; they were evaluated (and rewarded) on the basis of 
successful placements. Employers got applicants who had already been 
screened, who had received at least some training in job readiness, and 
who had post-employment assistance available if problems arose with 
transportation, childcare or difficulties at work. What was more, they 
were spared the costs of advertising their vacancies. The results have 
been hailed as a great success. Riverside registered the highest earn- 
ings for ex-dependents over their non-welfare counterparts—and the 
largest savings for the public purse. A closer look, however, shows how 
modest these achievements are. Participants in the experiment aver- 
aged less than $20 per week more than the controls. Since we know 
that most recipients supplement welfare with work anyway, and have 
monthly combined budgets of about $1,000,” the difference between 
the Riverside experimentals and the controls (working off-the-books) is 
about 8.5 per cent—and was due, moreover, to the experimentals work- 
ing longer hours, not receiving higher wages. Yet more significant is 
the fact that, despite great efforts by the Riverside County Department, 
about two-thirds of the experimentals were not working at the end of the 
three-year demonstration period and almost half never got jobs during it 
at all. In other words, most recipients did not find stable employment, 
and those who did earned very little more than those who packaged wel- 
fare with work on their own. But even replicating such slender results as 
these has proved hard. Attempts to emulate the Riverside programme in 
Florida, for example, have failed. Charismatic leaders capable of reorg- 
anizing local welfare agencies are hard to find. The results from other 
California welfare-to-work programmes are even more disheartening: 
smaller percentages of recipients were enrolled, found work or earned 
more than the controls; the same pattern recurs in other states. 


Why have these programmes achieved so little? The reason is that they 
rest on a set of fundamentally misconceived assumptions—about who 
receives benefits, why they are on welfare, and what the low-wage labour 
market is like. Let us start with the last. Since 1990, more than 20 mil- 
lion new jobs have been created in the United States. Unemployment 
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is currently running at the historically very low rate of just over 4 per 
cent. Productivity has been rising. Yet all of this has been accompanied 
by a decline in real wages of less skilled and educated workers over the 
past two decades. Jobs are increasingly contingent or short-term, with- 
out fringe benefits. Today, the returns from low-wage work are either 
stagnant, or just barely starting to move up. Thus, despite a nine-year 
boom economy, very low unemployment, and a majority that has pros- 
pered, the bottom fifth of the US population is actually worse off than it 
was in the 1980s. The average after-tax household income of the poorest 
one-fifth of households, adjusted for inflation, has fallen—a staggering 
12 per cent since 1977—down from $10,000 to $8,800.8 Between 1973 
and 1997, the percentage of poor people increased 1.2 per cent to 11.8 per 
cent while the share of the ‘rich’ (those with incomes more than seven 
times the poverty line, or some $105,000 for a family of four in 1997) 
increased by 8.1 per cent, to 14.3 per cent. For a time, the gap between 
women’s and men’s wages narrowed (primarily because women were 
working longer hours while male earnings dropped, rather than because 
female wages rose); but it widened again during the 1980s. The decline 
in the real wages of the least skilled and educated was especially steep 
among adults aged 24-35, with only a high-school diploma or less; while 
female dropouts earn only 58 per cent of the income of male dropouts. 


Low-wage labour market 


In this segment of the labour market, there are still substantially more 
job applicants than available positions. A recent study by the Urban 
Institute in twenty metropolitan areas estimated that the real unemploy- 
ment rate for unskilled workers varied from a low of 5 per cent or less 
in Phoenix or San Francisco, to more than 10 per cent in Baltimore and 
New York City, with an overall average of about 7 per cent. Job tenure 
has declined; less-skilled and disadvantaged workers experience fre- 


quent or long spells of unemployment; when re-employed, they usually 
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suffer a drop in wages. Whatever was the case in the past, there is 
increasing evidence that low-wage workers today are not moving up the 
economic ladder, as employment shifts from full-time work for a single 
employer to various forms of part-time, temporary, contract or contin- 
gent work. Temporary help has accounted for more than 8 per cent of 
the employment growth between 1992 and 1998." Part-time jobs are 
more likely to be dead-end, of shorter duration, without benefits, and ata 
lower hourly wage. Families headed by part-time workers are four times 
more likely to be below the poverty line, compared to families headed by 
full-time workers. Single-parent families are worse off. Overall, the net 
result is that low-wage earners in America have the lowest earnings of all 
advanced countries, while income inequality in the US is greater than 
in twenty one other developed nations. Thus, although more Americans 
are working harder, inequality and poverty are growing in the States. If 
we take the official poverty line—$16,660 for a family of four—some 
34 million people—12.7 per cent of the population—were poor in 1998, 
and 18.9 per cent of all children. Moreover, 13.8 million had incomes 
less than one-half of the poverty line. Another 23.8 million are ‘near 
poor’—150 per cent of the poverty line.» At this income level, there is 
barely enough to get by. 


Work experience of welfare recipients 


Contrary to stereotypes, most welfare recipients are adults with small 
families (1.9 children, on average) who are on welfare for relatively 
short periods—between two and four years. Long-term dependency (five 
years or more) is rare—perhaps as low as 15 per cent. Furthermore, 
it turns out—again, contrary to myth—that the majority of those who 
receive benefits are linked to the paid labour-market. Many ‘package’ 
work with welfare, and the typical route off welfare is via a job. In other 
words, most welfare recipients have little or no problem with the work 
ethic. However, those who leave welfare do often have to return: the 
low-skilled labour market produces a cycling movement back and forth 
between work and welfare. 
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Welfare recipients are at a disadvantage in the competition for these 
unskilled jobs. Employers are looking for high-school diplomas, work 
experience and—especially—social skills. Taking on new workers is 
a costly decision for them, so they often hire through networks 
and generally prefer workers from their own ethnic backgrounds, 
African-Americans are at the end of the queue. Mothers with small child- 
ren are especially handicapped—job applicants often do not disclose that 
they are parents. Not only are there the usual childcare difficulties, but 
kids get sick, there may be school or pre-school issues; arranging shift 
work and overtime can be hard. A survey of nine hundred employers in 
Michigan found that while there was a general willingness to hire wel- 
fare recipients, only about 6 per cent of jobs would probably be ‘available 
to women with few skills, little experience, and poor reading and math 
skills’.4 Most of the jobs already filled by welfare recipients required 
basic cognitive skills, computers, or contacts with customers. More than 
75 per cent of these employees had a high-school diploma or GED: only 
14 per cent were without education, skills or experience. Those now 
coming onto the market have less wherewithal, and so fewer chances, 
than their predecessors. 


What the research shows is that welfare recipients are in tough competi- 
tion for available jobs; the ones they get are low-paying, usually without 
benefits, and often short-term. This is why most recipients are in and out 
of the labour market; but why are they also on welfare? Because in most 
states, they do not qualify for Unemployment Insurance. Either they 
have not worked sufficient quarters or they have stopped working for 
family reasons (e.g., lack of care for shift work), which in most states is 
considered a voluntary quit. For these women, AFDC was the equivalent 
of unemployment compensation. For recipients who have education, 
work experience, or skills, and fewer and older children, welfare will 
be relatively short-term. But the situation of the rest will be very differ- 
ent. Nearly half of all welfare recipients have not completed high school, 
and: 


even in today’s relatively robust economic climate, high-school dropouts 
face an unemployment rate four times that of college graduates... If states 
are successful in getting the most disadvantaged recipients into the labour 
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market, these women are likely still to experience long periods without 
work... . Fewer than half of the recipients with the lowest skills are likely to 
be steadily employed by their late twenties.” ; 


DeParle has recently described the position in Oregon where, after 
experiencing a 50 per cent decline in their caseload, officials now esti- 
mate that three-quarters of those remaining suffer from mental illness; 
half are addicted to drugs or alcohol, and half are victims of physical or 
sexual abuse; almost half lack a high-school diploma; and 30 per cent 
have criminal records. Caseworkers call these ‘drawer people’, since ‘that 
is where their files used to reside while caseworkers focused on more 
promising prospects’. Costs per case have increased by 28 per cent, 
and average time spent on the rolls has risen to twenty nine months. 
Unprecedented demands are being placed on caseworkers originally 
trained to evaluate eligibility; their salaries start at $25,400 and most 
lack college degrees. 


Poor versus poor 


What kind of jobs do welfare recipients find, and how much do they get 
for them? In a review of several state studies, the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities reports that employed former recipients, and recipients 
who combine work and welfare, typically work a substantial number of 
hours—usually more than 30 hours per week—but are paid less than 
$8 an hour, many less than $6 an hour. Between half and two-thirds 
find jobs shortly after leaving welfare, mostly in sales, food preparation, 
clerical support and other service work: but with substantial spells of 
unemployment. Annual incomes range between $8,000 and $10,800, 
well below the poverty line for a family of three. Most employed recipi- 
ents do not receive benefits (vacations, sick leave, health) and many are 
not covered by the Federal Family and Medical Leave Act. 


Once the conditions of the low-wage labour market are factored in, 
it is easy to see why welfare-to-work programmes have such modest 
results. These schemes do not create jobs. Those who go through them 
compete with all other job seekers for low-wage work. If the Riverside 
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programme was successful in ‘job development’, all this means was that 
it persuaded local employers to look to the Welfare Department for refer- 
rals, as we have seen, rather than placing ads in local papers. While 
this was good for welfare recipients and employers, who saved trans- 
action costs, it excluded non-welfare job seekers. The Riverside model 
emphasized quick job searches and minimum preparation (resumé and 
telephone interview techniques), with no education or basic training. So 
it is no surprise that Riverside placements earn little more than the con- 
trols earn on their own. Programmes that do emphasize education and 
traning manage to get recipients into better paying jobs, but they place 
fewer people, have much higher costs and incur net losses per place- 
ment. There is very little federal money for work training and very few 
states are prepared to spend any significant amount for these purposes. 


Assuming that a welfare parent does find a job, what happens to his or 
her children? The crisis in childcare—above all for low-wage workers— 
cannot be overemphasized. Millions of infants, children and adolescents 
are at risk—psychologically and physically—because of inadequate care. 
Yet the current welfare reform obliges mothers of young children—in 
most states, infants three months old—to enter the paid labour force. 
Childcare centres are at capacity, and even if there are vacancies, the 
cost is usually too high for welfare recipients. As of 1998, New York 
City lacked childcare slots for 61 per cent of the children whose mothers 
were supposed to participate in workfare. State-wide, New York will 
need facilities for 61,000 children by the year 2001, but only 27,500 
slots are in the budget: currently 20,000 children are on waiting lists.” 
Most welfare recipients resort to unregulated care by relatives, or other 
family members, but even here costs are high and availability varies, 
especially when children are still young and mothers have to take shift 
work. How much do families pay for childcare? Market-level care costs 
between $150 and $175 per week. The new Federal law does offer more 
funds for childcare but, according to the Congressional Budget Office, 
the amount is $1.4 billion short of what is needed.® Working-poor moth- 
ers have to rely on cheap, low-quality, informal care. 
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Problems of health care are also acute. Sickness of either parent or child 
reduces the chances of work; with worse health, the poor need more 
medical care, but have greater difficulty getting health insurance and 
proper treatment. Under the new Act—as well as several of the state 
reforms—welfare recipients are only entitled to Medicaid for one year. 
In the meantime, fewer low-wage employers are providing health insur- 
ance, especially for family members. The number of Americans without 
health insurance is now more than 40 million. 


Once we fully recognize the life circumstances of welfare recipients, it is 
easy to understand why they have such a hard time competing even for 
low-wage, entry-level jobs. They have low levels of education (half have 
not completed high school); they have major childcare responsibilities; 
uneven or sparse work experience; and are disproportionately of colour. 


Even if they do manage to find and keep jobs, the upper-bound estimate of 
their earnings should they work full-time, year-round . . . is no more than 
$12,000-$14,000; given their family sizes, this level of earnings will not 
remove them from poverty. And this assumes full-time work In fact, most 
recipients only find temporary jobs, paymg less than average wages. Indeed 
the typical former recipient earns about one-half of this ‘outer limit’ earn- 
ings level." 


Decline in rolls 


If employment is so uncertain, what accounts for the dramatic decline 
in the welfare rolls? Politicians—from Clinton to Gingrich—naturally 
claim that welfare reform is ‘working’. In reality, the rolls were already 
falling before many of the work requirements were enacted.*° No one 
envisaged the huge drop of subsequent years; since the block-grant for- 
mula was based on 1994 caseloads, all of the states now have huge 
surpluses. A few have used the money to expand services for the new 
TANF programme. Wisconsin, where rolls have dropped more than 
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go per cent, has both one of the toughest programmes—just about 
all recipients must work, and if they cannot find a job, the state will 
provide a service task—and some of the most generous arrangements. 
Under Republican Governor Thompson, Wisconsin has expanded job- 
placement; new counsellors have been hired; childcare is guaranteed; 
thousands of community-service jobs have been created; benefits have 
been raised to $673 per month (exceeded only by Alaska and Hawaii). 
In 1996, Wisconsin spent $7,000 per family; now it spends $21,000. 
To prevent needy families from going on welfare, it provides car loans 
and annual cash bonuses of up to $1,600. Yet it still has about $350 mil- 
lion in unspent Federal funds. Wisconsin can do this because its block 
grants amount to about $21,600 per case, whereas previously it received 
$4,100 per case; but Wisconsin is the exception. The vast majority of 
states have not used their surplus for welfare. Many have simply banked 
the money; others have made only very modest improvements—such 
as small increases in benefits in the most miserly states (Texas raised 
the monthly grant for a family of three from $188 to $201, which still 
leaves it fourth from the bottom in welfare spending). Often part of 
the Federal money has been used for other programmes, another part 
remaining unspent. 

What about the economy? Most welfare recipients, as we have seen, 
do not live on welfare alone but have significant links to the low-wage 
labour market, so that during the nine-year boom an increasing number 
could have been expected to find and keep jobs. But while it 1s clear 
that macroeconomic developments have cut the welfare rolls, econo- 
mists differ over their relative importance compared to welfare reform. 
Estimates of the effect of the reforms, as compared to the growth of 
the economy, range from ‘trivial’ to 30—40 per cent.” Their administra- 
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tion allows for a lot of discretion: not only states but individual offices 
vary greatly in how leniently or aggressively they interpret the rules. 
At the same time, the Earned Income Tax Credit for poorer families— 
not considered part of welfare reform itself—has created incentives to 
work which are thought by some to be the most important single influ- 
ence on the decline of the rolls. Setting this aside, if we consider the 
reforms themselves, one difficulty is to identify which of their effects is 
supposed to be the most critical. There are a number of possibilities: the 
welfare-to-work programmes (preparation classes, job search, employer 
contacts, transportation and childcare assistance, post-employment sup- 
port); the time limits; the sanctions—or combinations of all three. 


Penalized off the rolls 


Reports are starting to come in that significant numbers of recipients 
are now being sanctioned, and that penalties may be the prime factor 
in reducing welfare rolls. Sanctions can take a number of forms. 
Caseworkers can use the threat of time limits to push recipients into 
low-paying, dead-end jobs. Diversion programmes, implemented by at 
least thirty one states, seek to dissuade those potentially eligible from 
applying for benefit—a widespread practice is to require applicants to 
conduct a job search for two to six weeks, contacting between two and 
forty employers, before benefits can start. Again, there is considerable 
caseworker discretion as to who is required to do what. In New York 
City ‘Job Centres’, applications for food stamps could not be accepted 
on the same day; applicants had to complete a ‘job profile’, wait up 
to six hours for interviews, make five separate appointments (with the 
financial planner, employment planner, intake worker, twice with the 
anti-fraud investigator, plus a home visit). Once this regime was in force, 
the acceptance rate fell from 75 to 25 per cent. The TANF two-year time 
limit has not yet kicked in, but some states have already terminated a 
good many recipients under their own rules—for example, 5,800 people 
in Arizona.* 


Punitive measures are thus becoming increasingly central. Work require- 
ments provide a steady stream of opportunities for sanctions—failure 
to keep appointments for screening, assessments, counselling, medical 
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exams, job search, task assignments. The ‘personal responsibility 
agreements’ demanded by many states lay down other requirements— 
cooperation in child support collection, school attendance, drug-abuse 
treatment. Thirty six states now have full family sanctions—the family 
loses the entire grant—either for the first, second or third violation. 
Seven states have a lifetime ban for repeat offenders. The impact of this 
battery of welfare deterrence is severe. One nationwide study reports that 
during a three-month period, almost 40 per cent of welfare recipients 
who left the rolls were expelled by sanctions.” The most thorough state- 
wide analysis to date reveals that Delaware’s ‘A Better Chance’ (ABD) 
scheme sanctioned 60 per cent of recipients within eighteen months, 
and that of these 45 per cent had their cases closed altogether. It also 
shows that those who were sanctoned had more children than others, 
typically lacked transportation and found it difficult to understand what 
was being required of them. These clients were less equipped to offset 
the lost benefits with earnings (spottier work experience, longer welfare 
dependence, lower levels of education). Less than a third eventually over- 
came their sanctions; 45 per cent remained non-compliant until their 
cases were closed; and 23 per cent left the rolls before the sanctions 
progressed to closure. When New York City adopted a new and more 
stringent workfare programme, over 400,000 people were culled from 
the rolls; last year, 69 per cent of those left on them were sanctioned and 
removed for at least several months. 


What is the effect of the new punitive system on compliance? Many 
agency staff firmly believe that sanctions ‘work’—they communicate the 
seriousness of the requirements. But the evidence so far is inconclusive. 
Some studies suggest that neither threat nor imposition of sanctions 
change behaviour; others find that stiff sanctions increase compliance, 
but also exit from welfare; yet others, that severe sanctions are no more 
or less effective than moderate versions.” Summarizing tracking Teports 
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from nine states, the Children’s Defense Fund says that employed fami- 
lies who are sanctioned tend to work less and earn less than those who 
leave welfare on their own.” 


It is easy to imagine Mary Ann Moore—depressed, struggling with 
addiction, hassled by relatives and neighbours, trying to take care of 
young twins—missing appointments or failing to get required docu- 
mentation. She could have her grant reduced or her welfare terminated 
well before the two-year period. On the other hand, many will comply 
but still incur sanctions because of bureaucratic errors. Many agencies 
suffer from serious data problems; but if the computer fails to record a 
required appointment, the recipient is automatically sanctioned. Welfare 
employees, overworked and underpaid themselves, have minimal expe- 
rience running employment programmes. 


Post-welfare 


In a recent study, the Urban Institute compared ex-recipients ( leavers’) 
with ‘working poor’ families.” ‘Leavers’ are those who stopped drawing 
welfare at some point between 1995 and 1997. Of the 2.1 million adults 
who left welfare for at least a month in that period, about 29 per cent 
returned—an option that is now becoming increasingly difficult. Those 
who did not return tended to be younger than the low-income working 
mothers they were compared to. While education and disability status 
are similar between the two groups—almost a third lack a high-school 
diploma—tbere is a big difference in marital status: many more of the 
‘leavers’ are single parents (61 per cent vs 23 per cent). Most ‘leavers’ 
(69 per cent) quit welfare via paid employment—either increased earn- 
ings or a new job. The employment rate of the ‘leavers’ was somewhat 
higher than the low-income families, and wages at least as high, but job 
tenure and health insurance were less. Both groups, of course, were in 
low-paying jobs. The median earnings of ‘leavers’ were $13,778 in 1997, 
roughly the poverty line for a family of three, but these might be sup- 
plemented by child support or Earned Income Tax Credit. Substantial 
numbers worked nights, struggled to coordinate childcare, and reported 
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serious difficulties with food-bills and rent. The poorest 20 per cent of 
families lost more in welfare benefits—almost $1,400 per family—than 


they gained in earnings.” 


The National Conference of State Legislators, summarizing reports 
from twenty one states that tracked ‘leavers’, came to the same con- 
clusions. While most—between 50 and 60 per cent—are finding jobs, 
these usually pay between $5.50 and $7.00 per hour, so families remain 
in poverty. Work is unstable: about a fifth of families return to welfare 
within a few months.» In Milwaukee, although 72 per cent of ‘leavers’ 
worked in the first quarter (1996), half of those were either unemployed 
or marginally employed a year later. Among those who left welfare, only 
16 per cent earned above-poverty wages. In New York City, no more than 
20 to 30 per cent found jobs. Overall, only a small percentage received 
unemployment benefits. Less than half got food stamps or Medicaid. 
Almost three-quarters of all former recipients report receiving no private 
help in the first three months after leaving welfare. 


What has happened to the poorest 20 per cent of families in America— 
about two million families, or six million people—under the new 
regime? Between 1995 and 1997, the income of this group fell by 7 per 
cent. The drop was even bigger—almost 15 per cent—for the very poor- 
est single-mother families, the bottom decile. The biggest loss, about 80 
per cent of the total, was due to the fall in means-tested benefits, pri- 
marily food stamps and Medicaid. Many who have left welfare are not 
getting either, even though they are eligible. Families who left welfare 
lost an average of $577 a year, primarily because wages did not make 
up for lost benefits. The decline in means-tested assistance was particu- 
larly severe for poor children. In 1995, 88 per cent of these received 
food stamps; in 1998, only 70 per cent did. (These losses would have 
been partially offset by the extensions of EITC, phased in through 1996.) 
Although the absolute number of children below the poverty line fell, 





= Michael Weinstein, ‘When Work is not Enough. Without Training, Success of 
Welfare Overhaul May Falter’, New York Times, 26 August 1999, Cx. 

» Jack Tweedie and Dana Reichert, Tracking Reciplents After They Leave Welfare: 
Summaries of State Follow-Up Studies, National Conference of State Legislatures, 
Welfare Reform Project, February 1998, www ncsLorg/statefed /welfare/follow; see 
also the follow-up study, 1999. 

* New Studies look at Status of Former Welfare Recipients, p 2. 
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the plight of those in poverty worsened. ‘Children living in poverty were, 
on average, somewhat poorer in 1997 than in 1995." 


The effects of major social legislation are always somewhat unpredict- 
able, since they so often depend on the fate of the economy and the 
movement of political opinion. But we can forecast the likely results of 
welfare reform under Clinton if the law as presently written is carried 
out. A significant number of recipients will not be able to leave welfare 
permanently for work. How many will actually be cut off from benefits 
under the two-year or five-year rule will largely be a function of the size 
of the rolls, which will ultimately be determined by the performance of 
the US economy. In California, for example, if there is no net growth 
in the rolls by 2002, welfare will be terminated for 575,000 children.” 
If the economy slackens, and the rolls increase, the figure will rise to 
994,000 children. Counting other sanctions, like the denial of benefits 
to additional children born to current recipients, welfare cut-offs could 
affect 1,158,000 children. What will happen to these kids? Most of them 
will have the greatest difficulty finding and keeping a job. Whether 
they are in or out of work, their poverty will increase—poverty that is 
the single most important predictor of abuse and neglect, poor health, 
school failure, teen pregnancy, delinquency and crime. 


What about the children? 


One of the gravest problems looming is the impact of the cut-offs on 
foster care. In California the existing state foster-care system is already in 
crisis overloaded and underfunded. There are currently about 60,000 
children in the Los Angeles child-welfare system, some 20 per cent 
more than it was designed to accommodate. If only a fraction of the chil- 
dren subject to the welfare cuts enter the foster-care system, costs will 
skyrocket. The Los Angeles County Director of Children’s Services has 
been quoted as saying that if only one out of twenty of these children 
ended up in the child-protection service, the cost—for Los Angeles 
County—would be $185 million, and if no additional funds were forth- 





9 Wendell Primus, Lynette Rawlings, Kathy Larin and Kathryn Porter, The Initial 
Impacts of Welfare Reform on the Incomes of Single-Mother Families, Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, 1999. 

» Data prepared by the Western Center on Law and Poverty, 1996 (on file with 
author). 
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coming, every child-protection worker would have to be laid off.3 As 
it is, the physical and mental health conditions for children in foster 
care are not good. As poverty deepens, the most common reason for 
placement has changed from physical or sexual abuse to neglect and 
abandonment, and the time in placement has increased by 25 per cent. 
Increasing numbers of infants are entering the system, and remaining 
in care longer, decreasing their chances of adoption and increasing the 
danger of multiple placements. Already these children are at high risk of 
failing to become capable, productive adults. The odds against them are 
now being increased. 


The likelihood of deterioration in the child-protection system is all too 
plausible when one considers how close to the edge many welfare fami- 
lies are living today. Nationwide, more than a third of the homeless are 
families, an increase of 10 per cent since 1985. Most of these families 
are headed by women. In addition to poverty and limited employment 
opportunities, many of these mothers have suffered from physical or 
sexual abuse. Welfare provided at least some financial stability; families 
not on welfare have always been far more likely to end up homeless than 
those receiving benefits.” Who will bear the costs of a new wave of des- 
titution? We have not come to the point where mothers and children 
are turned out of shelters and left to beg and die in the streets. But shel- 
ters, foster families and group homes have to be paid. Just as the Federal 
government is solving the ‘welfare problem’ by dumping it on states, so, 
too, will state governments dump it on counties and municipalities. It is 
local government that will be left to face the music. 


What will happen to Mary Ann Moore? States can exempt up to 20 
per cent of their caseload from the work requirements, although it is 
not clear whether she would qualify for exemption. The workers who 
know her best—the Salvation Army, Project Match—doubt that Moore 
would respond to the threat of sanctions. They emphasize that emerg- 





® See Joel Handler, Welfare Reform, 1995-1996. The Time-Bomb Ready to Explode 
on California’s Children (Southern California Inter-University Consortum on 
Homelessness and Poverty, undated). Natlonwide, the number of children in foster 
care has grown since the enactment of the PRWORA—again, during a period of 
prosperity. But so far, not much evidence from the states has been forthcoming. 

* For a study of the prevalence of violence among homeless families, see Ellen 
Bussuk et al, ‘Single Mothers and Welfare’, Scientific American , October 1996, p. 6a. 
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ing from dependency is a process that takes time, professional skill and 
patience: none of which are present in the welfare system. The Salvation 
Army workers were college graduates and worked with only six or eight 
clients at any one time. At least half of Moore’s welfare workers were 
only high-school graduates and handled 180 cases at a time. Without 
welfare, Moore would probably hang on for a while, but the probability 
of ultimate homelessness and break-up of the family would increase. 
Would the twins be better off in foster care? Do we have to make a choice 
between children living in extreme poverty at home or being cast into 
forbidding, high-risk state institutions? 


Clinton’s legacy 


In the past, welfare reforms amounted mainly to large claims and 
small changes. Myths and stereotypes inspired drastic measures, but 
the policies enacted would be too draconian and costly to administer. 
So today, serious workfare schemes—including community-service 
jobs—are more expensive than welfare, as are other alternatives, like 
shelter-care and foster-care. Under the present reforms, states have 
plenty of room to fudge. Welfare rolls are declining, which reduces the 
number of recipients that states have to place in work programmes. In 
addition, the states can decide what constitutes work or ‘best effort’, and 
may excuse up to 20 per cent of the caseload. Furthermore, even if they 
did not meet their quotas for roll-reduction, serious Federal penalties are 
unlikely. The typical upshot is a great deal of myth and ceremony. While 
some states have very harsh rules, there does not seem to be a race to the 
bottom, at least in terms of formal rules—yet. In many states, compro- 
mises are already evident 


But for all these familiar features, the present situation is still unprece- 
dented. The Clinton Presidency has bequeathed three disastrous changes 
to the country. The first is the erosion of benefits themselves. This had 
been going on for a long time, but has now accelerated. Adjusting for 
inflation, the average welfare grant has declined 45 per cent in value 
since 1970. The second change is the conviction that welfare has finally 





‘Lessons Learned: Welfare Reform’s First Months’. 

* House Committee on Ways and Means, 103d Congress, Green Book: Background 
Material and Data on Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
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been ‘reformed’ for good, since caseloads have declined so steeply, leav- 
ing those on the rolls as a stigmatized residue that ‘can’t make it’. 
The third has been the vast increase in privatization. There are consid- 
erable profits to be made by companies that gain control of parts—or 
even the whole—of public welfare. So far, privatization has mostly been 
sectoral—firms taking over work programmes, daycare, child-support 
collection and Medicare. Over thirty states have now contracted out 
various services. Perhaps the most successful corporation in this field, 
Maximus, Inc., runs welfare-to-work schemes in nearly a dozen states.” 
Lockheed Martin is another such enterprise, now in charge of welfare 
programmes in several other states. Promising to divert large numbers 
of applicants, it recently bid for the entire welfare system of Texas.” 


Both states and private contractors are increasingly reluctant either to 
collect or to disclose information. Caseworkers have a great deal of dis- 
cretion as to how to administer the work requirements: applicants can 
easily be deflected without any record. As privatization spreads, it will 
become even more difficult to find out exactly what is happening on 
the ground. Firms have strong incentives to ‘cream’ and manipulate the 
data. States can always reduce rolls by alleging fraud, since most fami- 
lies supplement their income in ways they may not report. Hitherto, if 
states sanctioned a family, they lost the Federal contribution to the costs 
of its maintenance. Post-Clinton, the states are making money under the 
block-grant formula. This kind of welfare reform—what Michael Lipsky 
has called ‘bureaucratic disentitlement’*—is particularly pernicious, 
because its victims increasingly have no redress. Legal Services was 
never able to handle the need, and now it is badly crippled. Essentially, 
the poor no longer have legal help. 


Conventional debate about welfare in America is fundamentally per- 
verted. For the real problem is quite plainly not welfare, but poverty. Yet 





Y Lorraine Woellert, ‘Maximus, Inc.. Welfare Privatizer’, Business Week, 31 May 
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despite the fact that the number of those who are poor is increasing, 
and their poverty is deepening, this is not a topic for mainstream discus- 
sion. Welfare was once supposed to relieve poverty. Today, it is defined 
simply as the opposite of self-sufficiency. Who cares whether recipients 
remain poor, if they leave welfare for employment? Most are worse off 
than before, but the rolls have been reduced. As for children, why worry 
about them? Let the next generation look after itself. So long as this out- 
look prevails, there is no prospect of addressing the root ills of American 
society. Poverty is much more extensive than welfare, and serious pro- 
posals to help the poor cost money. 


The most radical solutions on offer come mostly from Europe, where the 
American model of job-creation through low-wage labour is not a uni- 
versal ideal. But there is also a more widespread sense that technological 
changes make it unlikely that the labour markets of the twenty-first 
century would ever provide enough jobs anyway. Furthermore, should 
the creation of lower-end jobs even be encouraged, if they involve 
degrading conditions and harmful consequences for families—above 
all, women and children? Wouldn’t it be better to expand social benefits 
for people who are already excluded from the labour market—instead of 
forcing single mothers into low-wage work, to reward their home-care 
properly? Here the alternative becomes a universal Basic Income— 
‘unconditionally paid to all on an individual basis, without means test 
or work requirements.’ For anyone who can see the poverty trap in 
the lowest-paid forms of wage labour and still believes in the business 
cycle, this is a powerful case. But in today’s vicious political climate—not 
only in the United States, but increasingly in Western Europe as well— 
generous transfer payments to the non-working poor, alas, are still a 
pipe-dream. 


This is not to say that amelioration of any kind is impossible. Not only 
does America enjoy a Federal budget surplus but the states have some 
$27 billion in hand, supposedly earmarked for welfare recipients and the 
poor. These are circumstances which could swiftly change. But recently 
issued TANF regulations now allow states to provide benefits and serv- 
ices to low-income working families even if they have never received 





* Philhpe Van Parijs, ‘Competing Justifications of Basic Income’ in Van Parijs, ed., 
Arguing for Basic Income: Ethical Foundations for a Radical Reform, London 1992, pp. 
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welfare and their incomes are above welfare eligibility level. They could 
use these funds to subsidize not only a wide variety of work-related 
expenses (childcare, transportation), but housing, food, education, social 
services, asset formation, relocation and incentives to employers to pro- 
vide on-the-job training. Since the great majority of welfare recipients 
are connected to the labour market, an increase in the minimum wage 
and reform of unemployment insurance must be priorities. Most jobs 
are obtained through informal networks, which many welfare recipients 
lack. In addition, poor single mothers often need post-employment sup- 
port when they run into domestic or commuting difficulties. So there 
is a compelling need for community-based, employment-related organ- 
izations to provide information, assistance, monitoring and advocacy 
services for the working poor. 


These are some of the things that could be done, even in the current 
reactionary climate. They are universal programmes that would help 
both welfare recipients and the working poor; and start to bring men 
back into the discussion, which has to be done if progress is to be made 
with families. But there will still be those who need more assistance. 
This population is varied. Some recipients will need relatively small 
amounts of training, help in networking, building self-esteem and so 
forth. Others will need moderate amounts and some, perhaps people 
such as Mary Ann Moore, will need considerable support. The success 
of service programmes varies, of course, with the relative difficulty of 
the cases they take on—the more ambitious they are, the more problem- 
atic the results. We still know very little about what ‘works’ and even 
less about how to replicate local experiments. People with serious prob- 
lems need patience, understanding and resources. Above all, sanctions 
must be avoided. They rarely change behaviour; they inflict consider- 
able damage; and they largely serve the function of making the rest 
of society feel superior and in control—the last thing needed by poor 
people who, with great difficulty, in the face of massive odds, are trying 
to better their lives. 
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DANIELE ARCHIBUGI 


COSMOPOLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


F WE PAUSE TO ASK OURSELVES, at the dawn of the twenty-first 

century, which political institutions constitute the world’s major 

depositories of power, we would have to reply: states. It is the 

same answer that any seasoned observer would have given in 
1815. In the course of the last two centuries, state structures have 
only increased in the scale and scope of their dominion—a fact strik- 
ingly illustrated by a glance at the political map. With the exception of 
Antarctica, the entire land-surface of the planet is now divided into the 
bright, bold blocks of colour that denote states’ territory. If the United 
States is green, Canada is red: while inside states’ borders, the colours 
are homogeneous. The cartographical convention testifies to a certain 
political reality: however mixed the human experience—social, religious, 
ethnic—within its borders, unitary state power predominates overall. It 
is states that have armed forces; control police; mint currency; permit 
or refuse entrance to their lands; states that recognize citizens’ rights 
and impose their duties. Since states began, there has also been a slow, 
complex interaction between those who held power and those who were 
subject to it. In part of the world—fortunately, a growing one—the arbi- 
trary use of government force is now subject to the checks and balances 
of a wider political community. The state has evolved, under the pres- 
sure of citizens, to become not only a tool of dominion but also an 
instrument of service. Never in the history of the human race has there 
been such a successful structure, one which has, de facto, become of 
crucial importance to all the inhabitants of the planet. No single reli- 
gion—not even all the religions put together—has ever held as much 
power as the world’s states possess today. 


Since their inception, states have had to come to terms with their own 


internal heterogeneity: their populations are made up of people who 
speak different languages, have different traditions, profess different 
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religions and belong to different races. Some states may be more homo- 
geneous than others, but none can consider itself totally uniform. In 
the course of centuries, states have used a variety of means to pursue 
a greater degree of homogeneity: some have sought to found their own 
national identity on religion, others on language, blood or race; the con- 
cept of the nation—not to be found in nature—has served precisely 
for this purpose. States have tried to impose homogeneity on their pop- 
ulations through treaties and negotiations, wars and revolutions; by 
altering their borders, provoking exoduses or incorporating new terri- 
tory. Populations have been forcibly converted to the dominant religion 
and vernacular languages rooted out; where this proved impossible, the 
die-hards have been deported, repressed or even slaughtered. States 
have attempted to drum up support by fomenting nationalist or patriotic 
sentiment against a foreign menace or internal threat; they have tried to 
strengthen themselves internally through the creation of a unified cul- 
tural identity, drawing on the flag, national achievements, even sports 
teams and television programmes. Other states, more enlightened, 
have looked for institutional devices to regulate, rather than homoge- 
nize, diversity; they have legislated for religious tolerance and, for over 
two hundred years, have developed forms of consensual government 
endorsed in constitutional charters. 


States have always faced constraints, of course, both at home and abroad. 
International power politics imposes limitations on sovereignty: only 
a few states have been fully independent and not had to account for 
their choices to other, more powerful rivals, whether under threat of 
open military intervention or through lower grades of pressure. Internal 
adversaries have posed a different sort of threat. Neither nature nor civil 
society are great respecters of a state’s frontiers. Men and women love 
travelling and describing what they see, imitating what their neighbours 
do, allowing themselves to be convinced and even converted. Trade—the 
movement of goods and people—has flowed across state boundaries. 


Only the most obtuse and despotic regimes, however, have attempted 
to prevent their subjects from travelling abroad and seeing what life 
is like elsewhere. Most states have merely sought to regulate interna- 
tional exchange through passports, customs authorities and financial 
tules. Until a short time ago, state authorization was even needed to 
translate books, or profess religious beliefs different from the estab- 
lished creed. The apparatus of norms and permits imposed by the state 
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was a sign of its attitude towards the individual: You are mine, the 
state authority seemed to warn, but I benevolently allow you to travel." 
Going further, states have set up transnational arrangements, bilateral 
agreements and multilateral institutions to regulate events outside their 
own borders. An impressive array of sophisticated juridical construc- 
tions now exists, including international law, diplomacy and numerous 
intergovernmental organizations whose services states can draw upon to 
regulate relations among themselves. 


Globalization and the state 


Recently, however, the state system has been showing signs of pressure. 
The new fissures have not appeared overnight and there is no reason to 
believe that it will collapse like the Roman Empire; many critics prob- 
ably exaggerate the size of the cracks. But irrespective of the depth of 
the present crisis, it is evident that many of the problems of the political 
organization of contemporary society go beyond the scope of the nation- 
state. Firstly, a significant number of the problems that states have to 
address lie outside their autonomous jurisdiction. The planet is experi- 
encing a process of growing interdependence: the US Federal Reserve's 
decision to raise the interest rate may provoke a substantial rise in 
unemployment in Mexico; the explosion of a nuclear power station in 
the Ukraine can trigger environmental disasters throughout Europe; the 
lack of prompt information about the diffusion of AIDS in Nigeria may 
cause epidemics throughout the world. Here, state sovereignty is not 
called into question by armies, missiles and armoured cars, but by ele- 
ments which spontaneously escape national government control. This 
process has for some decades now been known as globalization.’ States 
have naturally sought to react to it, though the traditional response of 
creating intergovernmental institutions to manage or mediate specific 
systems—trade, industrial property, nuclear energy or epidemics—has 
met with only partial success. 





« See the vivid account ın J. Rosenau, Along the Domestic-Foreign Frontier. Exploring 
Governance in a Turbulent World, Cambridge 1997. 

2 The impact of globahzation on national political communities is emphasized by 
David Held, Democracy and the Global Order, Cambridge 1995, pp. 99-135. 

3 See, for example, David Held, A. McGrew, D. Goldblatt and J. Perraton, Global 
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Secondly, in the course of the eighties and nineties the state has been 
challenged by a new critique from within. I am not referring here to the 
classic process of revolution, whose fundamental aim is to replace one 
government (or form of government) with another, but to the belief of 
growing numbers of people that their existing state is too centralized 
for their needs. Political forces bent on greater local autonomy, or even 
secession, have gained in strength—witness the myriad smaller states 
that have sprung up since the dissolution of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and the USSR. In Canada, Spain, Great Britain and Italy, separatist 
forces have consolidated their role. We have also seen the painful pheno- 
menon of peoples left stateless, or oppressed by the alien state to which 
they belong. The interstate system has so far failed, for example, to pro- 
vide an adequate political community for Palestinians or for Kurds. 


Globalization has also brought the problem of mass migration in its 
wake. In Western cities whole immigrant communities with a language 
and culture of their own have taken root. Turks in Berlin, Chinese in 
Los Angeles, Arabs in Paris, Bangladeshis in London, Vietnamese in 
Montreal, all pose new challenges for consolidated political unity. These 
are minorities who do not aim at the creation of independent states 
but do want their cultural identity to be respected and protected.4 Such 
enclaves within existing political communities will grow in importance 
in the course of the next century. Will the state system be capable of 
meeting their needs? 


Taken together, the external threats to the state from the process of 
globalization and the internal demands for greater autonomy give new 
force to the old aphorism that the state is too large for small issues, 
too small for bigger ones. It is here that pressures arise for a new form 
of world governance, more potent than anything that exists—an ideal 
evoked so often after the fall of the Berlin Wall. But what form should 
this take? 


States have best met the needs of their populations where they have 
involved the people in running public affairs, and it must be said that 
one of the great successes of the state system over the last two centuries 





t See W. Kymlıcka, Multicultural Citizenship, Oxford 1995, pp. 121-3, J. Tully, 
Strange Multiplicity. Constitutionalism ın an Age of Diversity, Cambridge 1995, PP- 
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has been the quantitative extension of democracy. Despite all the uncer- 
tainties and ambiguities of the process in neophyte countries, and the 
persisting contradictions of low turnout and high candidacy costs in 
the developed nations, parliamentary democracy is increasingly emerg- 
ing as a legitimate—and legitimizing—form of government’ The last 
decade of the twentieth century will be remembered for the intermin- 
able queues of men and women in the East and South, waiting patiently 
outside polling stations to participate in the sacred rite of democracy— 
free elections—in countries where it had previously been prohibited. 


Internal democracy and international system 


To what extent has the new wave of democratization washed over into 
the international system? International political choices have never been 
dictated by anarchy alone. From the Congress of Vienna to the end of the 
Cold War, threats, wars, accords and diplomacy have regulated affairs 
between states; but this process has never been inspired by the princi- 
ples of democracy. In place of transparency of action, there have been 
summits held behind closed doors; cunning diplomats and secret agents 
have usurped the functions of elected representatives, and judicial power 
has been overshadowed by intimidation or reprisal. In the final analy- 
sis, it is force—political, economic or, ultimately, military—that has 
regulated conflict. International institutions—the League of Nations, the 
UN—founded on such democratic principles as constitutional charters, 
transparency of action and independent judicial authority, have been 
hamstrung in carrying out the noble tasks that their statutes envisaged. 
Democracy has achieved real gains within states, but very meagre ones 
in the wider sphere, both in terms of relations between states and on 
global issues. 


What explains this paradox? One argument advanced is that it is impos- 
sible to deal in a democratic fashion with undemocratic governments, 
and that the opportunistic conduct of democracies in foreign policy is 
actually caused by the existence of auocratic regimes. This thesis has 
been used to justify the Cold War policies of the liberal democracies: 
troops sent to Vietnam to check the advance of Soviet communism, 





5 The problems of democratic consolidation are discussed in a growing literature 
See J. Linz and A. Stepan, Problems of Democratic Transition and Consolidation: 
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apartheid in South Africa justified as a means of keeping out the ‘red 
menace’; the elected government in Chile overthrown to avoid a ‘second 
Cuba’. We might, then, have expected a radical change in the foreign 
policy of liberal states after the fall of the Berlin Wall: this has conspicu- 
ously not been the case. 


A further contention is that democracies do not fight each other. New 
statistical evidence has recently been adduced in support of this thesis, 
which proposes that rf all states were democratic, the problems of war, 
self-determination and human rights would automatically be solved; 
global democracy itself would result through the simple adjustment of 
national systems. As an argument this is gravely flawed. Firstly, it is not 
clear which countries deserve the licence of ‘democratic’, or who would 
be authorized to issue it in the first place. The attitudes of other states— 
friends or foes—will clearly be distorted by prevailing interests. To cite 
a few glaring examples: are we really convinced that Indonesia is more 
democratic than Iraq, Guatemala than Cuba, or Turkey than Serbia? If, 
as suggested by scholars who have tried to measure the actual levels of 
democracy within different countries, it emerged that in all these states 
democratic participation was either non-existent or merely formal, how 
do we justify the difference in attitude towards Turkey—a full member 
of the military community of western democracies (NAT O}—and Serbia, 
whom they bombed? 


Secondly, the huge social and cultural variations that exist in the world 
inevitably entail a corresponding unevenness in political practice. The 
long march towards democracy has to be made by countries that walk at 
different speeds: the institutional system has to accept diversity. Finally, 
there is no historical or theoretical proof that the more democratic states 
really are more respectful of international legality than other powers. 
The United States, Great Britain and France—industrial powers who 
vaunt their long-established liberal-democratic traditions—do not hide 
the fact that they defend their own interests in the international sphere. 
The foreign interventions of democratic states are not always inspired 
by the principles of their own constitutions: the non-democratic peoples 





€ An articulated exposition of this thesis can be found m B. Russett, Grasping the 
Democratic Peace, Princeton 1993. Some of the most significant contributions to 
this debate are now collected in M. E. Brown, S. M. Jones and S. E. Miller, eds, 
Debating the Democratic Peace, Cambridge, MA 1996. 
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of Indochina had to conquer their independence by fighting first against 
the troops of democratic France and then against those of liberal-demo- 
cratic America. The history of democracies is sadly scarred by aggression 
against communities which, if not democratically constitututed, cer- 
tainly had the sacrosanct right to their own independence. The history 
of colonialism shows that Britain, France and the United States—the 
last two famous for their declarations of human rights—while they may 
have respected these principals with increasing rigour inside their own 
borders, have not given a second thought to trampling over the rights 
of Indians, North Africans or Native Americans. To be democratic with 
your ‘own’ people does not necessarily entail being democratic with 
others as well. 


In short, something more than internal democracy is called for if we 
are to attempt to solve the social, political and environmental problems 
facing the world. What is needed is the democratization of the inter- 
national community, a process joining together states with different 
traditions, at varying stages of development. This has been defined as 
the cosmopolitical democracy project. 


Cosmopolitical democracy 


Cosmopolitical democracy is based on the assumption that important 
objectives—control of the use of force, respect for human rights, 
self-determination—will be obtained only through the extension and 
development of democracy, It differs from the general approach to cos- 
mopolitanism in that it does not merely call for global responsibility but 
actually attempts to apply the principles of democracy internationally. 
For such problems as the protection of the environment, the regulation 





7 See, among others previously cited, Daniele Archibugi and David Held, eds, 
Cosmopolitan Democracy. An Agenda for a New World Order, Cambridge 1995; 
R. Falk, On a Humane Governance: Toward a New Global Politics, University 
Park, PA 1995; Daniele Archibugi and M. Köhler, eds, ‘Global Democracy’, Peace 
Review Special Issue IX 1998, pp. 309-98; A. Linklater, The Transformation of 
Political Community, Cambndge 1998; D. Archibugi, D. Held and M. Kohler, eds, 
Re-magining Political Community. Studies in Cosmopolitan Democracy, Cambridge 
1998, B. Holden, ed., Global Democracy, London 2000. Contrary to previous 
work, I have been convinced that the term ‘cosmopolitical’ should be preferred to 
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of migration and the use of natural resources to be subjected to nec- 
essary democratic control, democracy must transcend the borders of 
single states and assert itself on a global level. 


Many projects have envisaged a universal republic or world govern- 
ment founded on consensus and legality.* There are real conceptual and 
political difficulties, however, in importing the democratic model con- 
ceived and developed at the state level on to a meta-state dimension. It 
is clearly not enough simply to project the process of internal develop- 
ment that states have undergone over the last two centuries on to a world 
scale. Fundamental aspects of that experience—the majority principle, 
the formulation of norms and the use of coercive power—will have to be 
reformulated, if they are to be applied globally. 


Cosmopolitical democracy does not argue—as the federalist tradition 
does—that existing states must be dissolved to create a world state. 
Certain political and administrative functions can only be performed by 
states; but neither can the problems that states currently face be solved 
simply by increasing their size. The global extension of democracy thus 
involves both a new form of organization, which does not seek to merely 
reproduce the state model on a world scale, and a revision of the powers 
and functions of states at an international level, which will deprive them 
of the oligarchic power they now enjoy. 


Above all, what distinguishes cosmopolitical democracy from other such 
projects is its attempt to create institutions which enable the voice of 
individuals to be heard in global affairs, irrespective of their resonance 
at home. Democracy as a form of global governance thus needs to be 
realized on three different, interconnected levels: within states, between 
states and at a world level. 


Within states themselves, the aim must be to encourage the wave of 
popular participation that has swept the planet for the last decade, above 
all within countries—half the world’s states—that still have autocratic 
regimes. We should caution, however, against democratic fundamen- 
talism; paraphrasing Robespierre, we cannot make people democratic 








* For a review, see D. Heater, World Citizenship and Government. The Cosmopolitan 
Idea in the History of Western Thought, London 1996. 
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against their will. There is a widespread attitude among some support- 
ers of democracy (more accurately: some Western politicians) which 
may be summed up as: ‘I, democratic state, teach you what you have 
to do—by fair means or foul.’ Ineffective in practice—and intolerably 
paternalistic—this approach is itself the very negation of democracy, 
which presupposes the existence of a dialogue between speakers of equal 
dignity. The community of democratic states may make an important 
contribution to the development of democracy in autocratic countries, 
but such support will be all the more effective if it anchors itself within 
civil society and works to further existing claims, in compliance with 
international rules. 


Between states, the existing network of intergovernmental bodies—the 
United Nations and its various agencies—clearly needs to be strength- 
ened. Numerous proposals have been made for the democratic reform 
of the UN, the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Court of 
International Justice and so on: all too often it has been the western 
democracies that have shot them down—another example of how loth 
the West can be to accept democratic procedures that conflict with its 
own interests.9 


Global democracy 


Further problems arise on issues such as environmental protection and 
the defence of human rights where a democratic state contains no rep- 
resentatives of the communities that suffer the—direct or indirect— 
consequences of the policies it employs. It can be argued that it is con- 
sistent with the interests of French people for a democratic French 
government to carry out nuclear experiments in the Pacific Ocean, if 
all the advantages go to France and the radioactive waste only harms 
people in another hemisphere.’° No ‘national interest’ is involved for 


9 Ambitious proposals to reform the world order have been formulated by the 
Commission on Global Governance: Our Common Neighbourhood, Oxford 1995. 
On the issue of democratization, the former Secretary-General of the UN, Boutros- 
Ghah, has released a specific Agenda (Agenda for Democratization, New York 1996) 
which, unfortunately, received much less attention than his previous Agenda for 
Peace, New York 1992. 

™ B, Gleeson and N. Low, eds, Government for the Environment, London and 


Basingstoke 2000. 
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Italy, France or Great Britain if Iraq, Iran or Turkey commit genocide 
against the Kurdish population; and even if these states decide to inter- 
vene outside their borders, how can it be decided whether their actions 
are motivated by self-interest or ethical responsibility? A parallel series 
of democratic institutions needs to be developed on a global level, in 
order to involve the world’s citizens in decision-making in areas such 
as these, irrespective of the political role they are allowed to play within 
their own states. 


Why is international democratic practice so backward and so slow? 
Given the dramatic growth and efficiency of multinational enterprises 
and military force (think of NATO), it seems astonishing that political 
parties should still be confined almost exclusively to the national level.” 
The Socialist and Christian Democrat Internationals are devoid of effec- 
tive power, while the Communist International, founded on the idea 
of the unity of the world proletariat, ceased to have an independent 
role long before Stalin suppressed it. Europe now has a single market, 
a single currency and a parliament elected by universal suffrage; yet 
European parties operate essentially on a national basis, the most evi- 
dent demonstration that political representation has remained locked 
inside state borders in an era in which civil and economic society has 
become internationalized. This is the true deficit of democracy: the 
existence of organized transnational interests far removed from any pop- 
ular mandate.” Simultaneously, new social and political subjects are 
appearing in international life. Movements for peace, human rights and 
environmental protection are playing a growing role which, while it 
should not be overestimated, nevertheless demands appropriate institu- 
tional channels if all the world’s citizens are to participate.” 


What form should these institutions take? A world parliament on the 
model of the European parliament is one proposal, and the Italian Peace 
Association has organized world assemblies, taking care to invite repre- 
sentatives of peoples rather than states. As far as individual duties are 
concerned, the statute of the International Criminal Court has now been 
approved; if it is effectively instituted, it will at last allow due procedure 
against the perpetrators of crimes against humanity. Progress 1s unbear- 


=U Beck, ‘Democracy beyond the Nation-State’, Dissent XLV 1999, pp. 535. 
™ See Democracy and the Global Order, pp. 16-17. 
3 See On a Humane Governance, p. 17. 
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ably slow, but political institutions must adjust eventually to the boom 
of globalization. Why shouldn’t the process of democracy—which has 
already had to overcome a thousand obstacles within individual states— 
assert itself beyond national borders, when every other aspect of human 
life today, from economy to culture, from sport to social life, has a global 
dimension? 


Humanitarian intervention 


The model of cosmopolitical democracy summed up here has imme- 
diate policy implications. In what circumstances is the international 
community entitled to interfere in the domestic affairs of other states? 
How should it react to instances of ethnic cleansing, repression and the 
violation of human rights? It should be clear by now that the cosmopo- 
litical project does not base itself upon the stubborn defence of state 
sovereignty.4 Immanuel Kant noted over two centuries ago that people 
had already reached such degree of association that ‘a violation of rights 
in one part of the world is felt everywhere’.5 Yet international human 
rights protection devices can only respond to a few of the thousands of 
abuses committed or consented to by governments every year; in such 
a situation, humanitarian intervention is too precious a concept to be 
decided on the hoof or, worse still, invoked to mask special interests or 
designs on power. 


During the NATO air raids on Serbia, Tony Blair (the shrillest of the sup- 
porters of ‘humanitarian’ war) claimed: ‘It’s right for the international 
community to use military force to prevent genocide and protect human 
rights, even if it entails a violation of national sovereignty.’ Yet his 
argument—clearly paving the way for future military adventures in the 
post-Cold War era—says nothing about which authority may use force to 
violate state sovereignty, who such force should be used against or which 
human rights have to be protected. Studying the statements of politi- 
cians and commentators in support of military intervention to defend 
human rights, it becomes clear that a coherent philosophy to guide the 
international community (inevitably spearheaded by the liberal democ- 











4 On humanitarian intervention in the new international context, see R Falk, Law 


in an Emerging Global Village, New York 1998. 
5 I, Kant, ‘Perpetual Peace. A Philosophical Sketch’, in Political Writings, H Reiss, 


ed., Cambridge 1991, pp. 107-8. 
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racies on such occasions) simply does not exist. While the accuracy of 
military technology has increased so much that ‘smart’ missiles now 
have a margin of error of mere metres, there is a total short-sightedness 
about the social objectives to be achieved by war.” A decade after the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, the seventeenth-century notion of state sovereignty is 
threatened by something older still: the law of the jungle. 


In contrast to this, the cosmopolitical perspective on humanitarian 
intervention is informed by three principles: tolerance, legitimacy and 
effectiveness. Tolerance serves to set the violations of law within the 
appropriate political and anthropological framework. The history of 
the human race is marked by amazement at the customs of others. 
Europeans have been at once leaders in studying the habits of other 
populations, developing the whole field of anthropology, and ferocious 
oppressors of customs different from their own. The disease of violence 
and the saving antibody of toleration have cohabited here. The Spanish 
Conquistadors justified their genocide of the pre-Colombian peoples on 
the grounds of the Aztec practice of human sacrifice, during the very 
years in which the plazas of Spain blazed with the bonfires on which 
heretics and witches were put to death—while the outraged cries of 
observers such as Bartolomé de Las Casas set another standard, oppos- 
ing violent repression with appeals to tolerance. Nothing could be further 
from the principle of global responsibility than a policy of religious 
or racial prejudice. Far from demonizing ‘otherness’, cosmopolitical 
democracy would seek to understand the underlying reasons behind 
human rights conflicts and apply positive pressures to solve them. 


Secondly, it is important to establish a clear gradation of methods to 
be used when the international community does decide to intervene 
within a given state. Economic or cultural sanctions (as used against 
the system of apartheid in South Africa) are quite a different thing to 
air raids. ‘Humanitarian intervention’ at present is an umbrella term 
comprising an array of practices which differ widely in their juridical 
and political impact. Military force should only be used as an extreme 
measure, and then only on the basis of recognized international legiti- 
mization. By this I mean, first and foremost, the application of existing 
procedures, as envisaged in Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter. 





* M. Kaldor, New and Old Wars. Organized Violence in a Global Era, Cambridge 
1998. 
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These procedures are by no means perfect and may require alteration; 
what would be unjustifiable would be to rewrite them unilaterally, for 
the convenience of major states. Where these norms have proved them- 
selves to be totally inadequate is in regulating intervention in cases of 
rights being violated inside a sovereign state—as so frequently in the 
last ten years. Here it is necessary for intervention to be legitimated by 
new, meta-state institutions, to prevent the slogan ‘humanitarian inter- 
vention’ being used as a cover for narrow geopolitical interests. 


There is undoubtedly a contradiction here: the cosmopolitical project 
would delegate to structures devoid of coercive powers (international 
judicial bodies, institutions of the world’s citizens) the job of establish- 
ing when force should be used, while asking states, who monopolize 
the means of military might, to acquiesce in their decisions. But if 
the governments that defined themselves as ‘enlightened’ during the 
Gulf and Kosovo wars intend to perform their democratic mandate 
effectively, they should consult global civil society and international 
judicial authorities before flexing their muscles. Once humanitarian 
intervention in another state has been legitimated, a rigorous sepa- 
ration must be made between the responsibilities of the rulers and 
those of the ruled, especially where force is involved. It is intolerable 
to apply sanctions indiscriminately to all members of a community. If 
humanitarian interference is justified as an operation of ‘international 
policing’, the principle of protecting individuals and minimizing so- 
called ‘collateral damage’ must be fully espoused. A democratic order 
is founded on the premise that sanctions should affect only those who 
have violated the law. 


‘If a government commits any offence against a neighbouring sovereign 
or subject, and its own people continue to support and protect it . . . they 
thereby become accessory and liable to punishment along with it... In 
a like manner a nation must either allow itself to be liable for the dam- 
ages, or give up the government altogether,’ wrote Adam Smith.” On 
this basis, the international community has felt authorized to repress 
the Iraqi and Serbian people for the actions of Saddam Hussein and 
Slobodan Milošević. : 











7 A. Smith, ‘The Law of Nations’, in Lectures on Jurisprudence, R. L. Meek, D. D. 
Raphael and P. G. Stein, eds, Oxford 1978, p. 547. 
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In the cosmopolitical perspective, on the contrary, the citizens of an 
autocratic country whose government performs unlawful actions would 
be treated as hostages in a kidnapping: force should be used precisely ' 
to guarantee the security of the citizens of the enemy country. What is 
striking about the interventions ın Iraq in 1991 and Serbia in 1999 is the 
total lack of correspondence between the culprits of the crimes and the 
individuals who suffered the sanctions. Saddam Hussein and Slobodan 
MiloSevi¢ are more firmly in power than ever, while fresh waves of suf- 
fering have been inflicted on their people. ‘Humanitarian intervention’ 
may be judged effective if it saves victims and brings presumed crimi- 
nals to justice, and it is this criterion of effectiveness that should be 
borne in mind in planning an operation. 


These principles are clearly different from the ones which inspired the 
Gulf War and the ‘humanitarian’ intervention in Kosovo. In both cases, 
the international alliance, guided by the democratic states, resorted to 
the use of military force long before other means, such as diplomacy 
and sanctions, had been exhausted. The cosmopolitical deontology pro- 
posed here would have envisaged a very different course, basing itself on 
the civilian populations, the first victims of war. It would have offered 
a prospect of development founded on social and economic integration, 
depriving the warmongers of mercenary arms and support. It would 
have asked the peoples in question to turn against dictators who spoke 
of ethnic cleansing or the annexing of other states. It would have risked 
sending in huge numbers of ‘blue helmets’ on the ground, accompanied 
by numerous representatives of civil society and peace workers. 


Would this have proved effective in restoring sovereignty to Kuwait or 
ending the attacks on Albanians in Kosovo? It is hard to say. But one 
only has to see the results of interventionism based solely on bombing 
to realize that the international community’s cure was much worse than 
the sickness. Almost a decade after the Gulf War, Saddam Hussein is 
still in power in a country crippled by his dictatorship and the West’s 
embargo. Milošević rules virtually unchallenged in Serbia while, in 
Kosovo, ethnic cleansing continues, the only difference being the iden- 
tity of the people on the receiving end and the direction in which the 
refugees are walking. This is not the cosmopolitical responsibility we are 
fighting for. 
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THE EDUCATION OF EDWARD SAID 


“What do you think of Edward Said?’ Like anyone writing on the Middle East—or 
other subjects—I have learnt that this is never an innocent question, but is 
always taken as a litmus test for a whole range of political and intellectual issues. 
The tone of voice often indicates the answer required. You are expected to have 
a strong position on ‘Edward Said’. Yet the implied status of intellectual hero 
or béte noir is relatively recent. Orientalism, published in 1978, was not widely 
read for some years afterwards; and though now often treated by admirers and 
critics alike as a key text for our times, was not particularly well received on the 
Left. This journal did not even review it. Ironically, one might argue that the 
vitriolic attacks on it by critics like Bernard Lewis actually helped to draw atten- 
tion to what was at stake in it, and make the book the phenomenon it became. 
For the Left, Orientalism was certainly not a historical materialist work it bore 
no relation to the kinds of political economy dominant in the late 1970s. Terms 
such as ‘discourse’ and ‘representation’ aroused only suspicion—so, too, did the 
stance of a literary critic When he was read at all, Said was often taxed with an 
‘orientaligm in reverse’, just as essentialist as the tradition he was criticizing. 
Students—who now sometimes have to be bullied to study Orientalism critically, 
rather than glibly usmg the term as a shorthand for ‘all the things we know we're 
supposed to be against’—at that tme found it difficult to understand. 

Who was ‘Edward Said’? The name caused problems of pronunaation, even 
of comprehension. How could one person be a stolidly Anglo-Saxon ‘Edward’ 
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and an apparently Middle-Eastern ‘Saeed’ at the same time? Out of Place shows 
it was by no means simple for Said himself. How could this individual be an 
Arab? Some years ago I recall one bright English undergraduate seemg him on 
television and trying to find words for his surprise at the masterful and persua- 
sive figure he had watched: ‘Well, he seemed so... so...’ The sentence was 
blocked by a manifest sense of contradiction. Gently supplied with the phrases 
‘un-Arab® or ‘intelligent, considermg he is an Arab?’, he assented, with some 
embarrassment. These confusions were indicative of the moment. Orientalism 
was published at a time when the very idea of an Arab intellectual was difficult to 
grasp in the West. This was a period when ‘Palestinian’ was more or less synony- 
mous with terrorist, and ‘Israel’ with political virtue; when the Third World had 
lost all glamour and Khomeini, a hitherto unknown Iranian cleric, had become 
the icon of a ‘fanatical Islam’ that is only now starting to recede as a media fixa- 
tion. Politically informed cultural and colonial studies were still quite new. 

If the underlying assumptions of that time have been challenged in the two 
succeeding decades, no individual has made a greater intellectual contribution 
to the change of climate than Said. Critical, argumentative, polemical, seemingly 
tireless—indeed, as this memoir tells us, sleepless—he has poured out books, 
articles, reviews, lectures and television programmes on subjects from European 
colonialism to American media, Schumann to Verdi, Camus to Foucault, Conrad 
to Arafat. Above all, he has given enduring voice to the cause of Palestiman 
freedom. As much of academia has sunk into market-driven, self-regarding pro- 
fessionalism, or the anxious guardianship of ever-smaller intellectual territories, 
Said has remained true to the passions of his interests, the embodiment of a 
sense of calling. 

Out of Place is the record of an often painful interrogation, when a time came 
for Said to question himself. It opens: ‘All families invent their parents and chil- 
dren, give each of them a story, character, fate, and even a language. There was 
always something wrong with how I was invented and meant to fit in with the 
world of my parents and four sisters.’ The dislocated ‘I’ of his memoir enters 
with this telling shift of voice: from the active and general, authoritative and 
rather nineteenth-century in its literary tones, to the passive and specific. In the 
same move, the negative indeterminacy of ‘always something wrong’ goes clean 
agamst the grain of the public figure, the epitome of a confidently self-fashioned, 
combative intellectual, whom we know as ‘Edward Said’. The text undermines 
our assumptions about who he is, and some of what were once his own. Author 
of an early study entitled Beginnings: Intention and Method, Said is a profound 
reader of Joseph Conrad, whose narrative techniques he knows intimately and 
with whom he clearly has certain dark affinities. 

The first three lines of the book draw the reader into a somewhat unexpected 
compact. This is the story of someone, deeply flawed in his making, who could 
not have been other than he is: child of Christian Palestinians in colonial Cairo, 
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without social supports, sustaining themselves by a bricolage of habits and values 
patched together from multple Arab, American and British sources. ‘William’ 
and ‘Hilda’ produced a son divided against himself, possessed by a fantasy of 
wholeness to which the memoir returns again and again. On the one hand there 
is ‘Edward’, experienced as both all too real and yet artificial, bearing a ‘foolish’ 
name which, like the family, 1s tied to him as a can to a dog’s tail. This boy exists 
in the social world: he speaks three languages, Arabic, English and French, but 
does not truly command any of them. He goes to schools he hates, where he 
is never quite ‘right’. He fails to fulfil the promise of his earliest years, when 
he was sometimes called ‘Eduardo Bianco’, and—ao his parents insistently tell 
him—was prodigiously gifted in music, mathematics and memory. On the other 
hand, there lurks a secret sharer, the ‘quite different but quite dormant inner 
self, an ‘I’ or ‘you’ who barely takes on the first person singular, let alone fully 
assuming a name or an identity. This ‘I’ is nurtured primarily by books, in which 
the boy imagines himself a figure wonderfully at home in fictional worlds, or 
even as one himself; by music and by—anevitably disappointed—fantasies of 
unending narrative or musical bliss. Caught between what he experiences with 
desperation as ‘a discrediting past and an immoral future’, the child feels con- 
stantly at fault, the inner self perpetually stifled. 

The tensions in Out of Place come from the juxtaposition, oscillation and 
interpenetration of active and passtve constituents within the complex figure(s) 
of Said himself, and in his triangular relationship with his parents: movements 
plotted with a scruple that lends power and coherence to scenes of impotence 
and inchoateness. Part of the price paid for this achievement is made clear in 
the Acknowledgements and Preface (the other part only becomes apparent in 
the telling). This 1s an autobiography written in the shadow of an all too deter- 
minate illness, the leukaemia which has drained his life for some eight or nine 
years. Said writes out of a double sense of loss, of a past and a future. But he also 
tells us that writing it created a space of pleasure and demand—striking com- 
bination—that freed what he discovered to be a startlingly detailed memory in 
ways that his many other writings and activities did not. Such a space is what the 
narrative represents as having been almost entirely denied in early life. Actively 
using the experience of disease to redirect his relentless energies into memory, 
Said has reclaimed something vital, long repressed, in himself. 

Other activities, other writngs, other preoccupations are present in this 
memoir, but—as he puts it—allusively. That is the second surprise of Out 
of Place. It does not, as one might too easily assume, refer pre-eminently to 
Palestine, the focus of so many of his articles and books. There are a few pages 
about Jerusalem, more on the Lebanese village where the family spent stulti- 
fying vacations, and yet more on Cairo, since that was their main home. But 
the book does not seek to describe the Carro of the late British and early inde- 
pendence period in any detail. It remains deliberately within the oddly truncated 
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world of the family itself. There are tributes to individuals—a tireless aunt, 
Nabiha, who battled for the care of refugees in Cairo after 1948, or a moving 
evocation of a young Communist doctor, Farid Haddad, tortured to death in an 
Egyptian jail. Yet, typically, the eighteen-year-old Princeton freshman—‘oddly 
combining the appearance of a crew-cut American undergraduate and an upper- 
bourgeois colonial Arab interested in the Palestinian poor’—and the politically 
active, older militant never talked about Palestine. Multiple political events and 
activities inform the memoir, as they structured the life; but they do so indi- 
rectly. (So, too, the psychoanalysis, to which Said refers at a moment of catharsis, 
when he weeps for himself and his father, years after the latter’s death.) 

The tenuousness of ties to wider contexts in this narrative is reinforced by 
a sense that no real dialogue with others is possible. No relation can be sus- 
tained. Pleasure, friendship, closeness are always brief, fated to rapid extinction. 
Departure and separation form a repetitive neurotic pattern. The only continu- 
ity lies ın claustrophobic, discontinuous relationships with mother and father 
To be in such a fundamentally ambiguous way ‘special’ became central to the 
constructon of a seemingly 1mpervious ‘core of icy detachment’ that Said says 
he both ‘cherished and disparaged’. He was set apart; and he set himself apart, 
in an estrangement that was at once imposed and cultivated. What enclosed 
him was the triangle of mother, father and only child. One can say ‘only child’, 
because Said’s siblings—his four sisters and the baby brother who died before 
him—are virtually erased. They are not truly present in the story. What the 
memoir painfully conveys is the sense of a wondrous singularity that was at 
the same stroke a terrifying isolation—a child who was (in fantasy) the sole 
object of his parents’ attention: intensely yearned for, yet, when granted, at once 
overwhelming and always provisional. His father showers him with luxuries, 
yet never can—or will—speak to him. His mother embraces him adoringly one 
moment and turns away, blankly, the next. 

Both parents are represented as monstres. Wadie or, as he was usually known, 
William Said, was a Palestinian Protestant who left his native Jerusalem for 
the United States in 1911 to escape Ottoman conscription. He came back an 
American citizen in 1920, after fighting in France during the First World 
War—a return he always regretted, claiming 1t was under maternal pressure. 
(Years later he was to separate Said from his mother by sending him to school 
in America.) At thirty-seven, this already successful businessman (owner of 
the thriving Standard Stationary Company in Egypt, where he had migrated in 
1929) married the eighteen-year-old Hilda, daughter of a fundamentalist Baptist 
minister from Nazareth. They brought up the family in Cairo, with interludes 
in Jerusalem and in Lebanon for what, to the younger Said, were interminable 
summer holidays. Wadie, in Said’s account, emerges as an almost praeternatu- 
rally gifted busmessman, a virtucso of capital who knew every item in stock, 
could make instant accounting calculations in his head, was master of detail, 
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m godlike control of his enterprises. He made sure the family had the best 
of everything: an apartment in the smartest district of Cairo, the Giza club 
membership denied to natives, first-class travel, de luxe hotel rooms, limousine, 
tennis matches (Hoad and Rosewall), concerts (Kempff and Furtwangler). Said 
was gent to ‘the best’ schools, however disastrous—he is scathingly precise about 
their British colonial or American horrors. The family belonged to a wealthy 
bourgeoisie d’affaires, whose children had silver spoons almost rammed down 
their throats. They were spoilt in every sense of the word. But the paternal com- 
pulsiveness, turned to such profit in business—as Said was to turn his own to 
writing and teaching—was not far short of morbidity. His father enjoyed no 
peace of mind, and at one point suffered a ‘nervous breakdown’. Buying kilos 
and kilos of unwanted provisions for his family, as if overwhelming them with a 
nourishment he could not supply, he would play bridge or backgammon obses- 
sively for hours on end. The family might stay ın a luxury surte in the Savoy, but 
sixpence spent on a theatre programme could spark a violent harangue against 
profligacy. 

If his father ignored the distressed child’s cry of ‘Daddy!’, when he fell to the 
ground, or, later, beat the boy, leaving an inexpungible sense of weakness and 
‘deep generalized fear’, Said’s mother offered a complete contrast. Though often 
a taskmaster and—dread word—‘disappointed’ in him, ‘a good deed, a decent 
grade, a well-executed passage on the piano might nevertheless cause in her a 
sudden transfiguration of her face, a dramatic elevation in her tone, a breathtak- 
ingly wide opening of arms, as she took me in with “Bravo Edward, my darling 
boy, bravo, bravo. Let me kiss you.” At such moments, the intimacy unnervingly 
recalls the relationship between Madame Arkadina and her son Constantine ım 
The Seagull. For hke Arkadina’s, the enchantment was unstable and unpredict- 
able, an adoring gaze suddenly—inexplicably yet inevitably—withheld. Said’s 
mother had the frightening power to make her son feel marvellously whole, or 
utterly imperfect. He evokes her all too magical presence with an unflinching 
honesty about their mutual intoxication. When the pair read Hamlet together, 
taking all the parts, or stt in hushed communion through a performance of 
Anthony and Cleopatra years later in London, nothing of the intensity and fragil- 
ity of the bond is spared, or the manipulations that accompanied it. An ‘idyllic’ 
trip to Luxor, reading together in a timeless respite, is a precious interval of calm 
happiness in a memoir otherwise marked by its absence. 

Mother and father wrapped and bound Said, literally as well as metaphoni- 
cally. Hilda followed the Palestinian practice of binding a small blanket tightly 
round his stomach, winter and summer, when he was nme and ten. Wadie 
forced his son at twenty-one to wear a harness under his shirt to correct a pos- 
ture that his father had complained of since puberty. Said reports that he let 
his father do so, with a passivity that still mortifies him. His body was a source 
of shame, to be regimented, controlled, corrected with a series of exercises that 
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leave one unsurprised that Said found even looking in the mirror too painful 
a reminder of imagined physical weakness. Parental policing culminates in a 
nightmarishly comic scene, as an enraged father brandishes the pyjama bottoms 
of his fourteen-year-old son, and accuses him of abusing himself, since there is 
no evidence of wet dreams. When the overwhelmingly annous boy is silent, his 
father sternly insists: ‘All right then. Have a wet dream!’ The failures of his early 
relations with women, dogged by ambiguity, intensity and withdrawal, follow all 
too plausibly. 

Ironically enough, it was exile from this pampered and disablmg ménage 
that permitted the beginning of a very protracted, unfinished process of self- 
realization which might well never have occurred at all. The American school of 
Mount Hermon in New York, which he entered in 1951 at the age of sixteen, was 
the seting for what he now sees as his efforts to demystify the hypocrisy and 
caprice of the powerful. It was here that one or two teachers astonished him by 
awakening rather than repressing his imaginaton. If the adolescent could not 
yet confront either his parents or countless colonial humuliations—with which 
he grimly felt himself and his family to be complicit—he could deflect the unfoc- 
used resentment and anger he felt at home onto the arbitrary and self-nghteous 
world of Mount Hermon. The American school became the (first) external object 
against which he could react with some coherence, and within which he could 
start the process of becoming the person who would eventually be Edward Said. 
If his American fellow-students mostly struck him as one-dimensional—relent- 
lessly monolingual and homogeneous—this may have expressed his own need 
to define himself against some utter otherness rather than a literal unformity on 
their part. Certainly, it allowed an emotionally isolated and self-absorbed youth 
to preserve a sense of cherished singulanty. New York was alienating, but ıt was 
an alienation that he could confront and refashion in ways that family hfe in 
Cairo had for years made impossible. 

What are the connexions betweeen the plural selves of Out of Place and the 
perhaps still only precariously singular author of the memoir? The tantalizing 
question arises because, though there are many flash-forwards, the book for- 
mally ends with Said’s time at Harvard, from 1958 to 1963, now nearly forty 
years ago, and long before ‘Edward Said’ became a public figure. We can ask 
it knowing that there might easily have been no connexion at all, no story to 
tell, no claim on our attention. ‘Edward’ might have been just another bourgeois 
with classical illusions about his ‘real’ inner self, who never missed a Ring Cycle 
at Bayreuth. Eddy Said, a troublesome, spoilt, rich kid, might have become the 
head of a failed company, Edward W. Said and Co, a not very good business- 
man musmanaging the family concern. Alternatively, he might have dabbled ın 
good causes; become a hanger-on of dubious political sects; or simply a more or 
less obscure professor of English literature at an Ivy League college. The memoir 
might have been apologia, a victim’s complaint, or the self-aggrandizement of 
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an unchecked ego. But he 1s not, and it is not. We can appreciate how the inven- 
tion of a fate within the family came to be a powerful motive in his life, without 
accepting the compact he offers us. Contra Said himself, he could have been 
other than the writer and thinker he became. 

What clues are there to the way Said created himself, with the greatest dif- 
ficulty, to become the major critical force we know—one who divides opinion 
with an intensity to which there are few parallels today? An identity, fractured, 
yet taking determinate shapes in specific projects, somehow came into being. 
Maybe the boy with the mpossible name, bloody-minded, aggressive and set 
apart at school, did more for his unseen self than he knew—acquiring a sleep- 
less, relentless drive, tinged possibly with panic that without those projects there 
was only a wretched isolation. Here, of course, fundamental to his making, has 
been Said’s effort to wrestle with the complex repressions and distortions that 
had closed over the colonial fate of his people. An anguished sense of loss and 
disappomtment, and increasing political awareness, led to an engagement with 
fifty or more years of Middle Eastern history, which could read as a dialogue 
with the young Communist doctor who died ın the Egyptian prison, long ago. In 
this, he may paradoxically have been assisted by the anomaly of his position as 
a Palestinian in America. For his relative isolation in the United States, as one 
of the very few intellectuals courageous enough to defy ruling opinions in an 
extremely hostile environment, also freed him for still more difficult interven- 
tions in the Middle East itself. In the Arab world, where his writing has always 
compelled attention, he could force discussion of topics otherwise taboo, with a 
moral authority that has come partly from the fact that he has never sentimental- 
ized either the Palestman people or their cause. If the Israeli establishment has 
had every reason to regard Said as one of its most effective intellectual adversar- 
ies, he has never slipped into the position, so easy to adopt when confronted with 
overwhelming odds, of keeping silent about the shortcomings of Palestinian 
leadership. One of the first to demystify the so-called ‘peace process’, whose 
direction and detail he has subjected to scorching attack, Said has been as critical 
of Arafat’s failings as he has been devastating about Zionism. This 1s a thinker 
who has never hesitated to confront false piety, obfuscation, intellectual or politi- 
cal mcoherence. 

Out of Piace turns the same cold yet passionate eye on himself. His own 
account of ‘the strange combinations of life’ finally returns us to the title of the 
book. His concluding words reiterate the sensation of being ‘not qurte right and 
out of place’, as the motivating force of a driven emstence. They pomt to the 
wrench required not to turn away from the mirror, which for so long he could 
barely contemplate. 





Michael Gilsenan teaches anthropology at New York University. He Is the author 
of Recognising Islam and Lords of the Lebanese Marches. 
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FEMINISM AT A STANDSTILL 


Lynne Segal seeks to ‘make sense of the mélange of contemporary feminism’, 
wondering whether ‘we can still look to it for a confrontational and broadly 
transformative politics’. But Why Feminism? does not offer a historical view of 
second-wave feminism, or a systematic discussion of contemporary femimst 
debates. Rather it brings together a number of—more or less interesting—indi- 
vidual topics on the author’s mind. The opening chapter promises a reflection 
on why the women’s movement—or least, part of it—has turned inwards. But 
the question is more or less dropped thereafter. Instead, Segal moves to a sharp 
analysis of the impasses of queer theory and ‘gender as (individual) perform- 
ance’. But this critique is not pursued, leaving little trace in her own theorization 
of gender. This is a recurrent pattern. Segal is a diligent reader and a capable 
critic—her next chapter, on the return to Darwin, should be mandatory reading 
for students in sociology, history, psychology and women’s studies. If her cri- 
tique of sociobiology and evolutionary psychology is not in itself original, ıt sets 
out the convincing rebukes of serious scientists like Rose and Gould in a highly 
compact and readable form. 

What follows is more puzzling. A discussion of ‘psychic life and its scandals’ 
explores conflicting accounts of memory by different psychologists, without any 
adequate reference to their principal background—namely, the relatively recent 
exposure by feminists of the extent of child abuse. This is itself a topic of the 
greatest interest. How was such a taboo subject, whose existence was for so 
long all but universally denied, yet which formed such a deep sump of sexual 
violence, finally forced to the surface by feminists? Why and when was it first 
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broached, and by whom, exactly? How was it gradually accepted by mainstream 
society, despite continuing resistance, not least among the judiciary? 

There is something strangely tmeless in Segal’s treatment of this question, 
and slightly out of focus: as if the main issue was whether feminist charges 
against Freud were founded or not. Does it matter so much what he said? Or is 
what matters rather the innumerable therapists who have used his authority to 
persuade teenage victims of abuse that they had dreamt it all? Segal’s concern 
to rehabilitate Freud becomes even more pronounced as she moves to the topic 
of ‘gender anxieties’. She does not, it 1s true, extend the same helping hand to 
Lacan, who is convicted of misogyny, if cleared of biological reductionism (to 
the absurd refrain ‘the phallus is not the penis’). To many feminists—dare I say 
the majority?—this does not come as quite the scoop Segal may think it to be. 
We've known it from the beginning. The real question 1s: how did it happen that 
Lacan, who was on his way to being forgotten save by a handful of quarrelsome 
disciples, was rescued from oblivion by Gallop, Mot, and other soi-disant ‘French’ 
feminists—virtually all Americans? Is this not an illustration of fust what Segal 
started by deploring—‘the turn inward, often to psychoanalysis’? 

But as the book progresses, its commitment to psychoanalysis becomes 
increasingly pronounced. Segal proudly announces that feminist therapists have 
‘abandoned the belief in the Holy Trinity: the view that it is only via the inter- 
vention of the “father”, and the acceptance of sexual difference, that the infant 
can free itself “from the helpless subjection to the omnipotent mother and enter 
the reality of the wider world”.’ But who believed in that to start with? Why are 
these theorists still working their way towards Klein—one wonders if they will 
ever even get to Horney, let alone contemporary psychologists like Bem—rather 
than acknowledging that when historical ‘gender’ is taken seriously, there 18 no 
more room for ahistorical ‘sexual difference’? That concept itself becomes part 
of the problem, not of the solution. Segal cannot resolve these issues, because 
she is basically at sea with gender. She wants to retain the term, but without the 
subversive meaning that materialist and radical feminists have attached to it, as 
a social instrument of patriarchy, which cannot stay if patriarchy is to go. Segal 
waters it down in the way so often found in American feminism, in which it 1g 
forever hnked with sex. Gayle Rubin’s expression ‘sex/gender’, fusing the two, 
receives her approval. Here is the central weakness of the book—one, of course, 
not confined to Segal. On the back cover, Sheila Rowbotham congratulates her 
for wanting to ‘hold on to what being a woman means, while contesting the cul- 
tural and social meanings grven to “femininity”’. Segal wants to think that this 
contradiction m terms 1s not only desirable, but feasble. 

The result is to land her in endless tangles of her own making. Thus, she 
warns men who seek a new ‘masculinity’ that they must renounce this fantasy, 
for “masculinity” is by definition opposed to “feminintty”’, as ‘these are rela- 
tional concepts which derive their meaning from therr difference from each 
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other. This is why “masculinity” is always at war with “femiminity”.’ But why 
does she stop short of the unavoidable conclusion? We have to let go of that illu- 
gion as well, of ‘femininity’ in any shape. 

Throughout the book, Segal appeals for more ‘fluidity —now a pet word in 
depolitiazed circles of the Anglo-American academy—even though she herself 
points out that individual levitation between genders comforts the two poles as 
much as it ‘subverts’ them. Conceding that gender is socially constructed, she 
still clings to the idea that only psychoanalysis can diagnose the complexity of 
today’s subjectivities. Two disquieting assumptions are detectable here. One is 
the notion that understanding our supposedly warped subjectivities is a press- 
ing task of feminism, on a par with developing a theory of oppression and a 
practice of liberation. The other 1s the suggestion that the two require quite dif- 
ferent methods. A feminist account of subjectivity should be part and parcel of a 
constructivist theory of oppression. If, on the other hand, subjectivity 18 treated 
as unamenable to such a theory, and handed over to psychoanalysis instead, the 
pertinence of feminism itself is obviously called into question. 

Segal would have us delve into an ‘anthropological’ and ahistorical paradigm 
that assumes as given just that patriarchal organization of family and society 
which feminism takes as historical and contingent. But why can’t gender hier- 
archy explain the subjective contradictions which seem to worry her? Why does 
she have to call psychoanalysis in, unless she believes in some trans-historical, 
unchangeable bedrock of human nature, whose mechanisms of ‘identification’ 
and ‘desire’ are impermeable to social construction? For Segal, it would appear, 
gender is not analytically on a par with other social divisions ‘based on’—or 
rather marked by—physical difference. Like advocates of the ‘feminine’ (whom 
she elsewhere takes to task quite sternly), she does not want sexual difference to 
stop being socially significant, just to stop being so hierarchical. ‘Sexual differ- 
ence’, as she puts it, ‘can be re-conceived, and re-enacted, ın ways which work 
to undermine, rather than shore up, strictly hierarchical conceptions of gender 
centred on affirming active/heterosexual/masculine dominance.’ Indeed, she 
can approvingly quote a lesbian feminist, Biddy Martin, who recommends us to 
‘value’ gender as ‘an aspect of the uniqueness of personalities without letting it 
bind and control qualities, experiences, behaviours that the culture divides up 
rigidly between the two supposedly different sexes’ (sic). It is disappointing to 
see such acuity and erudition dwindle to so modest and trite a conclusion. We 
might have expected Segal to go a bit further than Margaret Mead, who was 
saying much the same kind of thing back in the thirties. But for her, ‘difference’ 
is not only a natural fact that cannot be ignored by society, it actually represents 
a value for the workings of sexuality. In other words, the war between the sexes 
has ‘secondary benefits’, which she rates quite highly. Characteristically, she 
makes no mention of the important articles of Stevi Jackson, herself a hetero- 
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sexual ferninist, on the links between gender and heterosexuality, and ignores or 
deprecates the work of radical feminists in general. 

Like so much contemporary feminist work, Segal’s latest book is testimony 
to the lmits of feminism today—imits that are yielding so many regressions, 
be they queer, evolutionary or psychoanalytical. It is as if the movement had col- 
lectively reached an ebb beyond which it cannot move (although some of us are 
trying)—cannot own up to the consequences of the changes it has initiated. So 
We are left with these absurdities which belong to the realm of wishful thinking 
rather than political thought let us hope that a hierarchical division—gender— 
will stop being hierarchical while remaining a ‘division’; just as we must hope 
that tyranny will be enlightened, capitalism ‘humane’, death not final. What 
better expression of this ambivalence than Biddy Martin’s disarming avowal: 
‘the goal should not be to do away with gender, as if that were possible’. If some- 
thing is impossible, the question of doing it doesn’t arise; if it does arise, it must 
be considered feasible. The order of the argument says everything. Not: ‘tt is 
impossible to do away with gender, therefore stupid to try’, but ‘it is undesirable 
to try, and anyway not possible’—that is, a refusal to let go of gender and then a 
rationalization of that refusal. What a relief it is unimaginable anyway! 

This contradiction is at the heart of the standstill we’re now experiencing in 
femmmust politics, mdeed in politics tout court. As Segal herself notes, but with- 
out asking why, or spelling out the implications, while social constructivism is 
making some headway, biology has in the same period become the reigning 
science, to which we look for answers it can never give. Biology 1s the contempo- 
rary name of nature. We keep on asking, as our foremothers and forefathers did: 
what does nature want? We cannot accept the idea of our collective freedom, so 
we beg nature to talk to us. But nature keeps on failing to reply, not only because 
it cannot tell us what is just or right, since these are human values which we 
cannot find in the physical world, but more simply because nature does not talk 
(maybe, as entity or telos, does not exist). This silence doesn’t bother most of us 
any more than rt did our ancestors. Like them, we keep putting words in its (her, 
his) mouth. Thus Martin, and many others: ‘I don’t want it, and nature is on my 
side.’ Aren’t we lucky? But if we are still in earnest about changing society, some 
day we must become serious and leave by the side of the road childish things and 
magical thoughts. Our question remams, more gnawing than ever: what do we 
want to be when we grow up? 





Christine Delphy Is a full-time researcher in sociology. Penser le genre [Thinking 
Gender], will be published in October. 
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APOCALYPSE UNBOUND 


It is hard to define his mood exactly, but Karl Marx was certainly elated around 
the time of his twenty-sixth birthday in May 1844. He was living in Pans, newly 
married; his daughter, Jenny, was just a few days old; and he was filling page 
after page of his notebooks with hectic hopes for the dawning of a communist 
new age. He knew that the proletariat had endured fearful poverty and humili- 
ation under capitalism, or ‘the system of private property’ as he then called it. 
But he was convinced that the workers were not suffering in vain: human nature 
needed to be ‘reduced to absolute poverty in order to give birth to 1ts mner 
riches.’ The first glimmering of the new day might still be stained with ‘politics’ 
but, before long, the conflicts associated with private property would be healed 
in ‘the completed naturalism of man and the completed humanism of nature.’ 
Communism was the self-conscious fulfilment of the entirety of history, both 
human and natural: ‘it is the solution to the riddle of history,’ Marx wrote, ‘and 
knows itself to be the solution.’ 

A few months later, Marx met Friedrich Engels and put aside the dreamy 
speculations of the so-called ‘economic and philosophical manuscripts’ in order 
to embark on a militant literary collaboration: an attack on the ‘critical citicism’ 
of Bruno Bauer and his socialistic ‘consorts’, as Marx called them. But if Marx’s 
tone changed from euphoric fantasizing to flailing polemic, his mood of exultant 
expectancy did not alter. He lampooned the prophetic rhetoric of critical criti- 
asm, but echoed it as well, calling the jointly authored work The Holy Family, 
stuffing it with allusions to ‘transfiguration’, ‘the critical redeemer’, ‘revelation’ 
and ‘political superstition’, and rounding it off with a satirical chapter on The 
Critical Last Judgement’, laden with allusions to St John the Divine and the end 
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of the world: the angel of God, for example, descending from heaven with a little 
book in his hand (a work of critical criticism), and announcing an ultimate crisis 
after which ‘there shall be time no longer’. Quoting the Dies irae from the mags, 
Marı looked forward to the day of wrathful judgement when ‘all that is hidden 
will be brought to the light’, though in his opinion it was no longer private prop- 
erty that was about to come to an end, but only critical criticism. 

Perhaps the word that best describes Marr's tone m 1844 is apocalyptic, evok- 
ing both the original Greek sense of apo-kalypicin—an un-covering or dis-closing 
of that which has long been hidden—and the last book of the Christian Bible, the 
Apocalypse or Revelation of St John. Apocalypse was certainly in the air that year. 
All over the United States, followers of William Miller were awaiting Christ’s 
return to earth and the beginning of the millennial Kingdom of God Miller’s 
revised estimate, based on close study of the Book of Revelation, had fixed the 
moment at dawn on 22 October 1844. The day came, but Christ did not, and the 
Mallerttes—so,000 of them, according to some estimates—remembered it as the 
Day of the Great Disappointment. Some despaired and lost their faith, but most 
adapted to their changed situation, and many turned the Great Disappomtment 
into the basis of a new religious movement, committing themselves as Seventh- 
Day Adventists to a universal campaign for healthy living based on temperance, 
vegetarianism and the wholesome cornflakes of John Harvey Kellog. 

A fascinating historical study of Seventh-Day Adventism, Seeking a Sanctuary, 
by Malcolm Bull and Keith Lockart, appeared m 1989. Its authors were 
detached about Adventism, but affectionate too. They sought to retrieve and cel- 
ebrate some of the movement's truculent radicalism, and indeed revealed that 
they themselves had been born into Adventist families, Despite its doctrinal flak- 
mess, they argued, Adventism constituted ‘one of the most subtly differentiated, 
systematically developed and institutionally successful of all alternatives to the 
American way of life.’ 

A decade has passed, and Malcolm Bull has now established himself as a bril- 
liantly idiosyncratic thinker, with solidly progressive allegiances but none of the 
intellectually correct predilections that standardly accompany them. He delights 
in ethnography, opera, art history, sociology, rock music, literary criticism, theol- 
ogy and social history, and keeps finding allies and avatars of the left in the most 
unlikely places. (See, for example, ‘The Ecstasy of Philistinism’ in NLR I/arg, 
September—October 1996.) Now, in his first substantial book, he has returned to 
the Adventist themes of dream, disappointment, and the search for alternatives 
to bourgeois forms of life, in an energetic work of synthesis which ranges sure- 
footedly from Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queen to Walt Whitman’s Song of Myself, 
from somnambulism and mesmerism to John Rawls’s ‘veil of ignorance’, and 
from Walter Benjamin’s ‘angel of history’ to Donald Davidgon’s fulminations 
against ‘the very idea of a conceptual scheme’. 
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For all its magpie variousness, Seeing Things Hidden makes a sustained argu- 
ment in political philosophy and cultural theory, deeply pondered and finely 
wrought. Its implicit point of departure is a second Great Disappointment 
disappointment that the new life to which socialists have been sacrificing them- 
selves for the past two hundred years has not come to pass, at least not yet 
and not in a blaze of apodictic glory. But whilst most socialists enter the twenty- 
first century chastened and rather afraid, fastidiously picking over their political 
agendas and trying to remove every last trace of starry-eyed prophetic utopian- 
ism, Bull urges us to return to the apocalyptic tradition for fresh inspiration. 

It 18, of course, apocalypse with a difference. Bull contends that the idea 
of a day when ‘all that is hidden will be brought to the light’ has been mis- 
understood, flattened out into a banal and repulsive dream of total visibihty, a 
nightmare in which privacy, secrecy, ambiguity, nuance and discretion would 
be utterly annihilated. With great panache, he shows that the idea of ‘seeing 
things hidden’ contains a subtlety that does not immediately strike the eye. It is 
natural to imagine it in terms of revelations—of lifnng a hd or drawing back a 
curtain to expose something hitherto concealed; but Bull points out that ‘seeing 
things hidden’ could equally mean a sceptical reconciliation with our own igno- 
rance—an acknowledgment that some things are hidden from us, and perhaps 
will always be. When hiddenness is brought to light, what we see is not the 
whole world as it really is, but rather the fact that ultimate truth will always elude 
us. Bull’s apocalypse, it would seem (though he does sometimes keep his mean- 
ing rather dark), is the moment when hiddenness at last comes into its own; or, 
to use his own teasing phrase, it is a time of ‘coming into hiding’. 

Bull begins his exploration of hiddenness with an ambitious discussion of 
apocalyptic thinking in general. He revisits Hegel’s attempts to incorporate the 
motifs of Christian apocalypse into philosophy and Walter Benjamin’s project 
of putting ‘the theology back into Marr’, and presents them as part of a wide- 
spread belief—indeed, he assembles ethnological evidence suggesting that it 1s 
more or less a cultural universal—in the imminence of a glorious end-time: a 
consummation in which everything that was bamished or forbidden or exiled at 
the beginning of history will be welcomed back, and whatever was once prohib- 
ited as hybrid, anomalous, diabolical or unclean will join the communion of the 
blessed as the saints go marching in. 

The second half of Seeing Things Hidden starts with a rather abstract argu- 
ment to the effect that ‘modernity’ has been peculiarly obsessed with sight as 
opposed to hearing, smell, touch or taste. This may seem a hopelessly vague 
claim—almost as vacuous as the equally plausible but diametrically opposed 
proposition that modernity has been an epoch of ‘phonocentrism’—but Bull 
proceeds very scrupulously, drawing attention to some remarkable parallels 
between Georg Lukics’s ‘Reification and the Consciousness of the Proletariat’ 
(1922) and Richard Rorty’s Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature (1980). In the 
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first place, Lukács and Rorty are both ‘holists’, in the sense that they regard truth 
as a property not of isolated propositions, taken singly, but of organized totali- 
ties of networked thoughts Secondly, both of them are ‘anti-visualists’ in that 
they think that one of the main defects of ‘modern’ or ‘bourgeois’ philosophy 
has been its habit of interpreting knowledge in terms of visual perspective—a 
practice which, they think, has led to a conception of worldhood as a thing-like 
reality, alenated and objectivized. But whereas Lukács believed there could be 
no cure for visualist reification this side of a proletarian revolution, Rorty’s ant- 
visualism belongs to the political present and, according to Bull, was ‘almost 
instantly recognized to be a persuasive statement of many of our ensting pre- 
philosophical assumptions.’ Bull concludes, a little rashly perhaps, that the 
‘ocularcentrism’ of modernity has yielded, in late modernity, to an ‘anti-visual 
holism’ of the kind that Lukács prophesied ecstatically and Rorty pragmatically 
described: an epoch which, having given up on the dream of total visibility, at 
last acknowledges that ‘the world as a whole is always effectively hidden.’ 

Bull’s notion of ‘coming mto hiding’ begins to emerge from the shadows m 
his last two chapters, where he offers some stunning sketches of the history of 
emancipation. Emancipation, as he sees it, has always been the obverse of slav- 
ery, and has developed in tandem with it. Ancient slavery was based on the idea 
that some people are natural slaves, essentially incapable of controlling them- 
selves and therefore needing to be controlled by others; under these conditions, 
as Aristotle saw, there could be no question of manumission except in the very 
special case of a mistake that had led to the accidental enslavement of the wrong 
kind of person. The crucial significance of modern slavery was that slaves were 
no longer regarded as naturally ‘incomplete souls’ but—to use the language 
of Hegel’s master-slave dialectic—as ‘undeveloped self-consciousnesses’ whose 
historical experience of enslavement would, of itself, prepare them to emancipate 
themselves. Hegel also improved on Aristotle by noticing that self-consciousness 
is never self-contained, and that we cannot have a self-consciousness unless we 
are recognized by others as having it and moreover (so Bull contends), that we 
cannot recognize another self-consciousness without thereby making it into an 
aspect of our own. Self-consciousness, in other words, is endlessly reciprocated 
recognition. 

According to Bull’s genealogy, the Hegelian account of slavery and eman- 
ctpation flowed directly into the American anti-slavery movement, especially 
through the work of W. E. B. Dubois. In The Souls of Black Folk (1903), Dubois 
maintained that emancipation was not a matter of turning African-American 
slaves into American masters, but of securing recognition for their double- 
ness—for their ‘double lıfe, with double thoughts, double duties, and double 
social classes . . - an American, a negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unrec- 
onciled strivings, two warring ideals in one dark body.’ African-Americans, he 
argued, must build on their duality, fighting to free themselves not only from 
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slavery but from mastery as well, and especially from the master-myth of a 
unique, homogeneous, permanent and singular soul. 

Bull believes that, in the wake of anti-slavery and Hegelian dialectics, political 
struggle has moved slowly but surely into the field of ‘recognition’ and ‘identity’. 
He is well aware that the ‘multiculturahst’ programmes often associated with the 
politics of identity can be coercive and authoritarian in their effects; indeed, he 
claims that they can become virtually equivalent to apartheid. But he argues that 
multiculturalism becomes oppressive only when identity is construed on the 
model of the objectifying ‘visualist’ paradigms of early modernity—paradigms 
which carry the implication that each of us is sentenced to a kind of solitary con- 
finement within a single ‘identity’, for life. He is confident that, once identity 
has been redefined in terms of the endless mutual echoing of reciprocal recogni- 
tions, it will be possible to celebrate late modernity as the true apocalypse, in 
which our own ambiguous and incalculable identities will be permitted to ‘come 
into nding’ at last. 

The journey to Bull’s late-modern apocalypse is always exciting and fre- 
quently memorable; but Seeing Things Hidden does not clear up all possible 
doubts about the attractrveness of the destination. The historical record suggests 
that apocalyptiasm has been a source of cruelty more often than kindness and 
that, for all its self-righteousness, 1t has a great deal of blood on its hands; so 1t is 
a pity that Bull has not tried to settle accounts with its savage side. Nor does he 
consider the question of who his new apocalypticism is for: who really stands to 
benefit from a political programme that skips over the palpable realities of pov- 
erty, hunger, illness, work and displacement in favour of such fragrant themes 
as modernity and hidden totalities, or identity and invisible selves—terms which 
may not, after all, have much to recommend them over their rivals, apart from 
their easy accessibility to philosophical methods of interpretation. 

Bull pays less attention than he might to the critical gap between belief and 
knowledge, the intellectual ‘1s’ and the intellectual ‘ought’: for belief can be proof 
of credulousness rather than credibility, and a conception which is universally 
endorsed or ‘instantly recognized’ can nevertheless be trashy, false, or decep- 
tively sophisticated. It may be true that our ‘identities’ are constituted within 
networks of mutual recognition and ‘coming into hiding’, but theories of iden- 
tity will be drastically deficient as long as they overlook the possibility of false 
identifications and misrecognition. If there are prophets, messiahs and apoca- 
lyptic dawns, there are also false prophets, false messiahs and false dawns. There 
may be inner riches in the apocalyptic tradition; but still, self-consciousness can 
easily err, and reciprocal acknowledgment, however passionate, is no guarantee 
agamst delusion. 





Jonathan Rée teaches philosophy in London; hls | See a Voice recently appeared 
in paperback. 
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Naomi Klein, No Logo 
Flamingo: London 2000, £14.99 paperback 
490 pp, 0 31220343 8 


Tom MERTES 


AFTER SEATTLE 


Naomi Klein has issued a bracing call to arms. Her immediate target is con- 
veniently splashed on most consumables—the ubiquitous logo. Has she hit a 
bulls-eye? A young Canadian reporter, Klein devotes the first part of her book 
to the sleek insignia of postmodern corporations. Brandmg devices themselves 
have, she notes, been long-standing accoutrements of capital Some of the most 
famous logos today go back to the first decades of the twentieth century—Miche- 
lin, Coca-Cola, Mercedes-Benz—when their original function was to offer visual 
emblems of quality: symbols of a reliable or desirable product. What’s new about 
today’s logos, that warrants militant campaigns against them? Klem’s answer 
is three-fold. Nowadays logos typically transcend individual products, floating 
free from particular articles to project lifestyles identified with the nimbus of 
the maker itself. As she puts tt, the new ‘wave of brand mania has come [with] 
a new breed of businessmen, one who will proudly inform you that Brand X 
1s not a product but a way of life, an attitude, a set of values, a look, an idea.’ 
Television commercials for Nike may carry no product in them at all—though 
the company markets a vast range—but simply celebrate the swoosh that repre- 
sents a sporting life. In earlier decades luxury goods and financial stitutions 
were occasionally advertised m this way, as signifiers of what was so discreet and 
exclusive that no commodity or service had to be mentioned. Mass consumption 
is a new field for this sort of ‘hyper-branding’ which, Klein shows, took off on a 
big scale as recently as the nineties. 

At the same time, two other developments—spatial and cultural—trans- 
formed the role of branding. Advertising skipped out of the boardroom with 
spray-can ın hand, promoting products and lifestyles no longer just in print, tele- 
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vision and movies, but with omnipresent graffiti across cityscapes, playgrounds, 
concerts, sports arenas and schools (fast-food lunches, team sportswear, TV in 
class, computer rooms, even textbooks); and youth culture was transformed into 
a vast catwalk of fashion, in which designer labels became badges of teenage 
identity and conformity—branding in the all-too-literal ranching sense—at every 
social level, from the fanciest schools to the bleakest wastelands. Schools were 
no longer just educating consumers, they were testing grounds and birthplaces 
of style. In the US, the inner-cities themselves did not escape. Klein reports ‘cool 
hunters’ sent to observe black youth and hip-hop culture, appropriating ‘ghetto 
cool’ to pump up sales at suburban malls. The very people who are victims of 
the prison-industnal complex may act as unpaid designers and populanzers of 
lines hotly sought after by more affluent consumers. Conversely, nowhere is the 
power of the logo so potentially devastating—in gang wars, young men can die 
for the shoes they are wearing. 

Klein’s depiction of the expanding universe of brands 1s graphic, literate and 
level-headed. This is the best panorama of contemporary commodification we 
now have. The power of the book, however, lies in its linkage of the new pat- 
terns of metropolitan consumption with the outsourcing of physical production. 
Behind the brands that crowd the malls are no longer integrated enterprises on 
the old hierarchical model, where a product was researched, developed, designed 
and produced by a corporation with its own extensive labour- and sales-force. 
Instead, firms like Hilfiger or Nike contract out all manufacturing operations 
to dispersed local producers, typically in Third World countries with rock-bot- 
tom wages and working-conditions. Very low costs of producton then allow 
‘brandmasters’ to lavish huge budgets on promotion—hot-air balloons that can 
float away from national governments and domestic workforces, with their vexa- 
tious regulations and impossible wages. Klein brings these operations down to 
earth with effective exposés of the sweatshop compounds and Export Processing 
Zones to which they are tethered ın poor countries—places like Cavite in the 
Philippines, where girls and young women barely make enough money to sup- 
port themselves, and are fired for refusing overtime, becoming pregnant or 
participating in union activities. 

The logic of this out-sourcing is obviously the elimination of traditional jobs 
in the game product lines in the developed countries. Klein gives a sharp pic- 
ture of this process, too. ‘One of the main reasons black urban youth can get 
out of the ghetto only by rapping or shooting hoops’, she writes, ‘is that Nike 
and other multi-nationals are reinforcing stereotypical images of black youth 
and simultaneously taking all the jobs away.’ In looking at these trends, she 
extends her focus to the predatory business practices of mega-retailers like Wal- 
Mart or specialized chains like Blockbusters or Starbucks. Wal-Mart uses its 
buying power to force the lowest prices from producers who themselves are 
using maquiladores and EPZs. It holds down wages and fends off unions through 
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use of part-timers, and cuts costs by constructing huge hangars on inexpensive 
property in surburban and exurban spaces, and then underselling the local com- 
petition. Klein points out the symbiosis of this brutalizaton with more bijou 


marketing in logo-land: 


As the big bores expanded mto seas of concrete on the edge of town, they 
generated a renewed hunger for human-scale development; for an old- 
fashioned town square, for public gathering places . . . for a kind of retail 
with more interaction and more sensory stimulation In other words, they 
laid the groundwork for Starbucks, Virgin Megastores and Nike Town... 
Where the big boxes had swapped a sense of community values for a dis- 
count, the branded chains would re-create it and sell it back at a price. 


Starbucks offers a prime example of this process. Its outlets purport to offer 
more than just coffee—they supply a mood or feeling, a commonality of custom- 
ers, a ‘spiritual /designer object’. The soulful ambience ill-conceals the predatory 
reality. Starbucks is notorious for its saturation policy, seeking out competitors 
in the urban space and building in close proximity to them. Even as its com- 
petitors are driven from the field, crushed by tts economies of scale, Starbucks 
will continue to build until its accountants determine that saturation has been 
reached and superfluous stores are closed. Like Wal-Mart, rt hires part-timers 
who are kept on call, working drastically abbreviated shifts several times a day. It 
was practices like these that triggered direct action against the chain in Seattle. 

Klein is careful to note that the inflation of brands has come at the expense 
of both small business and labour. But perhaps competition, the very heart of 
changeling capitalism, is not grven quite as much salience as it needs ın Klein’s 
analysis. The huge sums sloshed about for advertising and design could not 
possibly be expended without some commensurate profit m the long run. In 
oligopolistic markets, advertising becomes a key to maintaining market share, 
but if it far exceeds competitors then decline will follow. The processes of flex- 
ible specialization and use of EPZs allow CEOs and corporate bureaucracies to 
concentrate their attention on marketing and development; traditional company 
workforces become increasingly redundant, as iconographic success determines 
profits. In this setung competition between brands intensifies, with huge expen- 
ditures on their projection. 

In the final part of her book, Klein surveys the forces of opposition to 
the ‘new branded world’. Here she gives an excellent account of the different 
kinds of resistance that have sprung up in the recent period to logo-capital: 
post-situationist ‘culture jamming’ of billboards and other forms of advertsing, 
post-anarchist demonstrations ‘reclaiming the streets’ of big cities, neo-environ- 
mentalist and anti-corporate activism, brand-targeting campaigns and boycotts 
of every kind. She writes wıth lively sympathy and good sense about all of these, 
neither exaggerating nor understating their impact. Noting that there is a long 
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tradition of ad-busters, logo-morphers and other tweakers of the tyranny of 
commercial icons, she is careful to document corporate spin and counter-meas- 
ures to neutralize them—nanoeuvres that can include playful appropriation of 
attacks and turung of advertising against itelf, as in the Thirst is Everything’ 
campaign by Sprite, as well as blunderbuss attempts at legal repression, as 1m 
the McLibel case brought by the fast-food colossus against a couple of London 
activists, which proved a fiasco. 

Klein has good things to say about more radical styles of activism, but regards 
boycotts as the most effective force for corporate reform to date—where nec- 
essary extended to secondary boycotts as well. The reforms these can hope to 
achieve, she argues, include labour and production codes, negotiated with work- 
ers and independently monitored; just as campus militancy can force university 
divestiture. Klein 1s aware of the limits of single-action campaigns, and does not 
conceal the perverse outcomes to which they can lead. No Logo lays out the cam- 
paign against Shell Oil in Nigeria with verve and poignancy. It shows that when 
Shell lost business from boycotts after the state assassination of Ken Saro-Wiwa, 
Chevron stepped forward to take its positon—using company helicopters to fly 
in the same soldiers to gun down local protestors. Klein concludes: ‘it 18 sadly 
ironic that Chevron has undoubtedly benefited from the fact that activists have 
made a strategic decision to focus their criticism on Shell, rather than on the 
Nigerian oil industry as a whole. It points to one of the significant, at times mad- 
dening limitations of brand-based politics.’ In effect, without wider and more 
stringent obstacles to the mobility of capital, exploitation of labour and degrada- 
tion of the environment, targeting particular corporations or logos may simply 
displace their operations to other firms. Klein notes that there are occasions 
when eremplary victories over one firm can force its rivals into line, but ıt would 
be wrong to suggest she 1s starry-eyed about this as a general prospect. A more 
significant blind-spot would seem to be uncritical acceptance of the selective 
Western roster of regimes where corporate activities are to be held up for oppro- 
brium: Burma and China are predictably singled out, Saudi Arabia or Gabon 
never mentioned. In this case more radical strands of activism, from the Ruckus 
Society to Rainforest Action Network to Amazon Watch, have recognized from 
the start that the problem is not one company nor one military junta, but the oil 
industry itself, whose bloody trai-—which has given us massacres and wars, as 
well as smog-choked cities and suburban sprawl—Klein would have done well 
to follow. 

The structure of consumption itself, however, lies outside the ambit of No 
Logo. So, too, does the real distnbution of corporate power in today’s world. 
Most of the corporations featured in Klein’s account are at the light end of the 
consumer goods sector—textiles, sportswear and fast-food figure most promi- 
nently—or giant retailers. These are, by any standard, major commercial and 
cultural forces. But their weight in the overall system is still relatively modest. A 
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quick glance at the Global Fortune 500 yields few brandmasters. The neo-hberal 
order that has laid the ground-work for the phenomenon Klein writes about, 
by reducing the power of all states save one, is ignored. Pohtical economy in 
the wider sense is absent from these pages. But no book can do everything. 
Logos may not be the nerve-centre of global capital, but Klein’s suggestion that 
they could be an Achilles Heel shows a cool tactical intelligence. Just because 
brand-recognition is so widespread, campaigns against brands can catch fire 
more quickly than any other. There is a jujitsu logic to mobilization agamst the 
magnetism of the logo, that Klein explains very well. No Logo is a remarkable 
achievement for an author still in her twenties when it was finished—spirited, 
outspoken and wide-angled. Its nearly five hundred pages, artfully designed and 
interleaved with a striking series of photomontages, are admirably timed. This 
is a book to galvanize the resistance that began at Seattle. 
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Russell Jacoby, The End of Utopia: Politics and Culture in an Age of Apathy 
Basic Books: New York 1999, $26 hardback 
236 pp, 0 46502000 3 


TERRY EAGLETON 


DEFENDING UTOPIA 


Russell Jacoby has a good line in gloomy titles. Social Amnesia and Dialectic of 
Defeat were followed by The Last Intellectuals, which has now been joined by 
The End of Utopia. There is, of course, a good deal for the left to be gloomy 
about, despite the comrade who sanguinely announced at the Socialist Workers 
Party summer school last year that there had ‘never been more revolutionary 
opportunities’. Quite what it is the left should be gium about, however, needs 
closer specification. Has utopia come to an end because of apathy, as the book’s 
subtitle suggests, or because the left is in retreat, or because history is going 
downhill, or because it has slithered to a halt? These grounds are not mutually 
exclusive, but the relations between them need examining. Is the left in retreat, 
for example, because history is going downhill, or is it the other way round? 
Apathy would seem a dubious reason for pessimism. People may not cur- 
rently think much of political electons or theories of surplus value, but if you 
try to drive a motorway through their back gardens, throw them on the breadline 
or close down their children’s schools, they are likely to protest swiftly enough. 
It is irrational not to resist an unjust power if one may do so without too much 
risk and with a reasonable chance of success. Such protests may not be effec- 
tive, but that is a different matter. People are also likely to be up in arms 1f you 
dump refugees on them or deprive them of their night to defend their property, 
which is hardly enlightened but certainly not apathetic. The evidence does not 
in general indicate that the citizenry is torpid or complacent. On the contrary, 
it suggests that they are considerably alarmed about a number of key political 
issues, even if most of them would be about as likely to turn to socialism for 
solutions as they would to Theosophy. Moreover, the penitent ex-socialist intel- 
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lectuals whom this book rightly upbraids for their adaptation to capitalism are 
not necessarily apathetic. In fact some of them are far too little so, pushing their 
reformist panaceas with exasperating zeal. 

Nor is ıt very likely that a system as perilously unstable as capitalism will 
escape without a major crisis over the next few decades, which is no argument 
for a socialist future but is certainly a case against the end of history. Pace 
Francis Fukuyama, we are likely to have too much future rather than too little. 
What is to be feared is less that history will do nothing but repeat itself, than 
the prospect that it will begin to unravel at the seams at a time when the left 
is still dishevelled and disorganized, and thus incapable of steering spontane- 
ous revolt into productrve channels. A lot more people might then get hurt 
than would otherwise be the case. The truly starry-eyed utopian, the one with 
his head buried most obdurately in the sands, is he who imagines that the 
future will be pretty much like the present. To say which is not of course to 
suggest that tt is going to be better. It might well be a lot worse. The really hard- 
headed pragmatists are those who recognize that, as the history books declare of 
almost every concetvable epoch, we are in a period of rapid change, and that for 
hard-headed pragmatic reasons their own ideologies will thus rapidly become 
obsolete. This book reminds us that the end of ideology, if not quite of history, 
was announced by Raymond Aron and Daniel Bell as long ago as the 1950s and, 
with Vietnam, Black power and the student movement just round the corner, 
proved a singularly inept prophecy. As Oscar Wilde might have observed, to be 
wrong about the death of history once is unfortunate, whereas to be wrong twice 
is sheer carelessness. 

Anyway, has the whole of the political left acquiescently thrown in its hand, 
as Jacoby seems dolefully to consider? What of the Brazilian landless move- 
ment, French workmg-class militancy, the student ant-sweatshop agitation in 
the United States, anarchistic anti-capitalism and a good deal else? When Jacoby 
envisages the whole of the left as having shifted spinelessly over from revolu- 
tionary socialism to postmodern pluralism, he is thinking for the most part, 
with postmodern parochialism, of his own society. The cultural turn 1s not, to 
be sure, peculiarly American; but it hag certainly been more dominant and doc- 
trinal there than among, say, the Indonesian or South African left. And if the 
left is on the back foot, ia this simply, as Jacoby seems to mmply, because it has 
cravenly lost its nerve? The End of Utopia, in a familiar nitty-gritty, cut-the-crap 
North American style, is full of a mutedly macho discourse of ‘soapy’ liberals, 
‘genteel’ waffling, ‘chalky’ language and ‘toothless’ concepts, by all of which the 
‘bone and muscle’ of a more virile left has been fatally infected. But the left is 
not just in retreat because it has lost its manhood. It is in disarray because—for 
example—it 1s not sure whether democratic, partiapatory economic planning 
really would be workable, or whether some form of market would not be nec- 
essary instead. This 1s not just a matter of formerly steel-hard comrades going 
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all soggy; it is a question of genuine problems of socialist construction which 
Jacoby’s book passes over. These, to be sure, are not its concern; but the upshot 
is an unduly moralistic portrait of the treason of the clerks, and a non-materialist 
account of the difficulties of materialism. The problem would seem to come 
down to a loss of ‘vision’—a category which, ın the United States, is dangerously 
contaminated by the idealist rhetoric of everyday politics: the crisis of the left, a 
Vision Thing. 

Even so, this 1s an admirably brave intervention. In an enjoyably abrasive 
chapter on multiculturalism, Jacoby demolishes a number of postmodern myths. 
For multiculturalism, ‘the future looks like the present with more optons’, 
and to the degree that culture subsumes everything, politics loses meaning. 
Ethnic identities in the United States are still sociologically robust, in that Jews 
tend to hang out with Jews and African-Americans with African-Americans, 
but cultural identities are hardly as well-defined, in that the cultural goals of 
such groups are fairly homogeneous. The USA is becoming a less rather than 
more multilingual society. Indeed few nations are so ruthlessly monolinguistic. 
Multiculturalism basically means wanting access to the social mainstream, 
thus ruling out groups like the Amish, who have no such desires. Fashionable 
denunciations of Eurocentrism assume that ‘Adolf Hitler and Anne Frank rep- 
resent the same Europe’, and turn out often enough to be coded pleas for the 
accolade of the Establishment. Native American studies, for example, post a 
potent challenge to Euro-Amencan hegemony, and so must become a fully 
accredited discipline with departmental status. In US academia, there seems 
no weighty political issue which cannot be translated into squabbles over fund- 
ing. Intellectuals whose ‘marginality is more and more marginal’ trumpet their 
minority status. Cultural populism represents a similar political betrayal, as the 
honourable tradition of a Dwight Macdonald, scourge of exploitative mass cul- 
ture, gives way to Lacanian essays on MTV and wide-eyed semiotic analyses of 
the opening credit sequence of The Cosby Show. 

Little of this commentary is grippingly orginal, but all of it is timely. Jacoby is 
not always the most subtly nuanced of thinkers: ‘Nineteenth-century Marxism’, 
he writes, ‘was materialist and determinist, late-twentieth-century Marnsm is 
idealist and incoherent’. It is partly a problem of style. There is little linguistic 
middle ground in the United States between the arcane jargon of academia and 
the commodified discourse of the media, so that the terrain which this book 
seeks to occupy, pitched somewhere between intellectual and common reader, 
the elevated and the earthy, is itself a casualty of the very processes it seeks to 
examine. Perry Anderson, who once identified this split between specialist and 
everyday discourse as one reason for the lack of a major contemporary literary 
realism, becomes here ‘one of the left’s savviest thinkers’, in an uneasy con- 
juncture of the racy and the ratiocinative. Jacoby is the kind of self-consciously 
plain-minded American who, one feels, would find Henry James a mite effete; 
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‘Pass the sherry’ is his caustic comment on one particular piece of ‘genteel- 
lefist’ speculation, hardly the sort of argument you might find m the pages of a 
Lukács or Marcuse. But this aggressively transparent idiom is, at times, uncom- 
fortably close to the market place it denounces; and it is hard to write in this 
medium with the degree of subtlety the subject-matter demands. Even so, The 
End of Utopia represents a blast of steely commonsense in a narcissistic culture, 
briskly impatient with the solemn absurdities of academia, and one of several 
straws ın a wind of anti-culturalist critique which ranges from Toril Mo1’s What 
Is A Woman? to Francis Mulhem’s Cutture/Metaculture. 

In a brave final chapter, Jacoby speaks up for the contnuimg necessity of the 
utopian impulse. In the 1960s, he observes, even sober liberals pondered the 
possibility of a completely transformed society, and there were anxious reflec- 
tions about how to deal with an increasing abundance of leisure. The contrast 
with the present, when ‘no society on the horizon promises a world beyond 
work’, 1s telling. The dangers of universal prosperity, Jacoby dryly remarks, no 
longer keep anyone awake at night Even the most imaginative prophets of our 
age foretell a future with war, money, violence and mequality—a more pleasant, 
commodious version of the affluent enclaves of today. 

The myth that utopian thought has been a prime force for violence in 
the modern age is briskly nailed: more blood has been shed in our time by 
bureaucratic calculation, racial purity, nationalism or religious sectarianism than 
through utopian dreams, and the book is not afraid to provide a bloody inven- 
tory to support its clam. Defending the utopian impulse, it concludes, may seem 
quixotic or irrelevant; but in a world which can alter so unpredictably—who fore- 
told the political explosion of the 1960s, or the demise of the Soviet bloc?—we 
can never know what surprises the future may hold. The final note of this pas- 
sionate polemic, then, is far from pessimistic, and it is a credit to its author’s 
courageous unfashionability that 1t should be so. 





Terry Eagleton’s latest book ts The idea of Culture. 
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TARIQ ALI 


Editorial 


OUR HERODS 


N MAY 23RD OF THIS YEAR the British Defence Minister 
Geoff Hoon was questioned in the House of Commons 
about the pattern of Anglo-American attacks on Iraq. He 
replied: 


Between 1 August 1992 and 16 December 1998, UK aircraft released 2.5 
tons of ordnance over the southern no-fly zone at an average of 0.025 tons 
per month. We do not have sufficiently detailed records of coalition activity 
in this period to estimate what percentage of the coalition total this repre- 
sents. Between 20 December 1998 and 17 May 2000, UK aircraft released 
78 tons of ordnance over the southern no-fly zone, at an average of 5 tons 


per month. This figure represents approximately 20 per cent of the coali- 
tion total for this period.’ 


In other words, over the past eighteen months the United States and 
United Kingdom have rained down some 400 tons of bombs and mis- 
siles on Iraq. Blair has been dropping deadly explosives on the country 
at a rate twenty times greater than Major. What explains this escalation? 
Its immediate origins are no mystery. On 16 December 1998 Clinton, 
on the eve of a vote indicting him for perjury and obstruction of justice 
in the House of Representatives, unleashed a round-the-clock aerial 
assault on Iraq, ostensibly to punish the regime in Baghdad for failure 
to cooperate with UN inspections, in fact to help deflect impeachment. 
Operation Desert Fox, fittingly named after a Nazi general, ran for sev- 
enty hours, blasting a hundred targets. 


The fire-storm continued through the following year, unhindered by 
NATO’s Balkan War. In August 1999 the New York Times reported: 
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American warplanes have methodically and with virtually no public discus- 
sion been attacking Iraq. In the last eight months, American and British 
pilots have fired more than 1,100 missiles against 359 targets in Iraq. This 
is triple the number of targets attacked in four furious days of strikes m 
December . . . By another measure, pilots have flown about two-thirds as 
many missions as NATO pilots flew over Yugoslavia in seventy-eight days 
of around-the-clock war there. 


In October American officials were telling the Wall Street Journal they 
would soon be running out of targets— We're down to the last out- 
house’. By the end of the year, the Anglo-American airforces had flown 
more than 6,000 sorties, and dropped over 1,000 bombs on Iraq. By 
early 2001, the bombardment of Iraq will have lasted longer than the US 
invasion of Vietnam. 


Yet a decade of assault from the air has been the lesser part of the rack 
on which Iraq has been put. Blockade by land and sea have inflicted still 
greater suffering. Economic sanctions have driven a population, whose 
levels of nutrition, schooling and public services were once well above 
regional standards, into fathomless misery. Before 1990 the country had 
a per capita GNP of over $3,000. Today it is under $500, making Iraq 
one of the poorest societies on earth.) A land that once had high levels 
of literacy and an advanced system of health-care has been devastated by 
the West. Its social structure is in ruins, its people are denied the basic 
necessities of existence, its soil is polluted by uranium-tipped warheads. 
According to UN figures of last year, some 60 per cent of the population 
have no regular access to clean water, and over 80 per cent of schools 
need substantial repairs. In 1997 the FAO reckoned that 27 percent 
of Iraqis were suffering from chronic malnutrition. UNICEF reports 
that in the southern and central regions which contain 85 percent of 
the country’s population, infant mortality is twice that of the pre-Gulf 
War period. 





* Hansard, 24 May 2000. 

Steven Lee Myers, ‘In Intense But Little-Noticed Fight, Allies Have Bombed Lraq 
All Year’, New York Times, 13 August 1999. For this and much else besides, see 
Anthony Amove’s mtroducton to the collection edited by him, The Siege of Iraq, 
London 2000, pp. 9-20. 

3 Peter Pellett, ‘Sanctions, Food, Nutrion and Health’, ın Siege of Iraq, p. 155. 

+ UN Report on the Current Humanitarian Situation in Iraq, March 1999. 
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The death-toll caused by deliberate strangulation of economic life cannot 
yet be estimated with full accuracy—that will be a task for historians. 
According to the most careful authority, Richard Garfield, ‘a conserva- 
tive estimate of “excess deaths” among under five-year-olds since 1991 
would be 300,000", while UNICEF—reporting in 1997 that ‘4,500 
children under the age of five are dying each month from hunger 
and disease’—reckons the number of small children killed by the block- 
ade at 500,000. Other deaths are more difficult to quantify but, as 
Garfield points out, ‘UNICEF's mortality rates represent only the tip 
of the iceberg as to the enormous damage done to the four out of five 
Iraqis who do survive beyond their fifth birthday’, In late 1998 the UN 
Humanitarian Coordinator for Iraq, former Assistant Secretary General 
Dennis Halliday, an Irishman, resigned from his post in protest against 
the blockade, declaring that the total deaths it had caused could be 
upwards of a million.* When his successor Hans von Sponeck had the 
temerity to include civilian casualties from Anglo-American bombing 
raids in his brief, the Clinton and Blair regimes demanded his dismissal. 
In late 1999 he too resigned, explaining that his duty had been to the 
people of Iraq, and that ‘every month Iraq’s social fabric shows bigger 
holes’. The so-called Oil-For-Food sanctions, in place since 1996, allow 
Iraq only $4 billion of petroleum exports a year, when a minimum of 
$7 billion is needed even for greatly reduced national provision.” In 
a decade, the US and UK have achieved a result without parallel in 
modern history. Iraq is now, Garfield reports, the only instance in the 
last two hundred years of a sustained, large-scale increase in mortality in 
a country with a stable population of over two million.?° 


What justification is offered for exacting this murderous revenge on a 
whole people? Three arguments recur in the official apologetics, and 
are relayed through the domesticated media. Firstly, Saddam Hussein 





5 The Public Health Impact of Sanctions’, Middle East Report, no. 215, Summer 
2000, p. 17. Garfield is Professor of Climcal International Nursing at Columbia. 

€ UNICEF, ‘Iraq Survey Shows “Humanitarian Emergency”, 12 August 1999. 

7 Public Health Impact of Sanctions’, p. 17. 

* See Siege of Irag, pp. 45, 67. 

° See Haris Gazdar and Athar Hussain, ‘Crisis and Response. A study of the 
Impact of Economic Sanctions m in Iraq’, Asia Research Centre, London School of 
Economics, December 1997. 

» ‘Changes in Health and Well-Being in Iraq during the 19908’, Sanctions on Irag— 
Background, Consequences, Strategies, Cambridge 2000, p. 36. 
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is an insatiable aggressor, whose seizure of Kuwait not only violated 
international law, but threatened the stability of the entire region; no 
neighbour will be safe till he is overthrown. Secondly, his regime was 
stockpiling weapons of mass destruction, and was about to acquire 
a nuclear arsenal, posing an unheard-of danger to the international 
community. Thirdly, Saddam’s dictatorship at home is of a malignant 
ferocity beyond compare, an embodiment of political evil whose con- 
tinued existence no decent government can countenance. For all these 
reasons, the civilized world can never rest until Saddam is eliminated. 
Bombardment and blockade are the only means of doing so, without 
improper risk to the citizens of the West. 


Hach of these arguments is utterly hollow. The Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait, a territory often administered from Basra or Baghdad in pre- 
colonial times, was no exceptional outrage in either the region or the 
world at large. The Indonesian seizure of East Timor had been accepted 
with equanimity by the West for the better part of two decades when the 
ruling family fled Kuwait. Still more pointedly, in the Middle East itself, 
Israel—a state founded on an original process of ethnic cleansing—had 
long defied UN resolutions mandating a relatively equal division of 
Palestine, repeatedly seized large areas of neighbouring territory, and 
was in occupation not only of the Gaza strip, the West Bank and the 
Golan Heights, but a belt of Southern Lebanon at the time. Far from 
resisting this expansionism, the United States continues to support, 
equip and fund it, without a murmur from its European allies, least of all 
Britain. The final outcome of this process is now in sight, as Washington 
supervises the reduction of the Palestinians to a few shrivelled ban- 
tustans at Israeli pleasure. The lesson is not that aggressive territorial 
expansion is a crime that cannot be allowed to pay. It is that to carry it 
off a state must act in the interests of the West as well: then it can be 
astonishingly successful. Lraq’s seizure of Kuwait was not in the West’s 
interest. It posed the threat that two-fifths of the world’s oil reserves 
might be controlled by a modernizing Arab state with an independent 
foreign policy—unlike the West’s feudal dependencies in Kuwait, the 
Gulf or Saudi Arabia. Hence Desert Storm. 


So much for expansionism. As for the deadly threat from Iraqi weap- 
ons programmes, there was little out of the way about these either. So 
long as the regime in Baghdad was regarded as a friend in Washington 
and London—for some twenty years, as it crushed Communists at 
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home and fought Iranian mullahs abroad—few apprehensions about its 
armaments drive were expressed: chemical weapons could be used with- 
out complaint, export licences were granted, extraordinary shipments 
winked at. If nuclear capability was another question, it was not from 
any special fear of Iraq, but because since the sixties the United States 
has sought, in the interests of big-power monopoly, to prevent their 
spread to lesser states. Israel, naturally, has been exempted from the 
requirements of ‘non-proliferation’—not only stockpiling a large arsenal 
without the slightest remonstration from the West, but enjoying active 
support in the concealment of its programme." Once the Iraqi regime 
had turned against Western interests in the Gulf, of course, the pos- 
sibility of it acquiring nuclear weapons suddenly moved up a routine 
US agenda to the status of an apocalyptic danger. Today, there is no 
stitch left on this scarecrow. On the one hand, the nuclear monopoly of 
the big powers, always a grotesque pretension, has collapsed—as it was 
bound to do—with the acquisition of weapons by India and Pakistan, 
with Iran no doubt soon to follow. On the other hand, Iraq’s own nuclear 
programme has been so thoroughly eradicated that even the super-hawk 
Scott Ritter—the UNSCOM inspector who boasted of his collaboration 
with Israeli intelligence, and set up the raids that triggered Desert Fox— 
now says there is no chance of its reconstitution, and that the blockade 
should be dropped. 


Lastly, there is the claim that the domestic enormities of Saddam's 
regime are so extreme that any measure is warranted to get rid of him. 
Since the Gulf War ended without a march on Baghdad, Washington 
and London have not been able to proclaim this officially, but they let it 
be understood with every informal briefing and insider commentary. No 
theme is more cherished by left-liberal camp-followers of officialdom, 
eager to explain that Saddam is an Arab Hitler, and since ‘fascism is 
worse than imperialism’, all people of good sense should unite behind 
the Strategic Air Command. This line of argument is, in fact, the ultima 
ratio of the blockade. In Clinton’s words, ‘sanctions will be there until 
the end of time, or as long as Saddam lasts’.* That the Ba’ath regime is 





= Mordechai Vanunu, the technidan at Israel’s Dimona nuclear facility who 
exposed his country’s nuclear weapons programme, was kidnapped in Rome in 
1986 with the complicity of the Italian government, and has been held ın an Israeli 
jall ever since, suffering over eleven years of solitary confinement. 

a See Barbara Crossetie, ‘For Iraq, a Dog House with Many Rooms’, New York 
Times, 23 November 1997. 
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a brutal tyranny no one could doubt—however long Western chanceller- 
ies overlooked it while Saddam was an ally. But that it is unique in its 
cruelties is an abject fiction. The lot of the Kurds in Turkey—where their 
language is not even allowed in schools and the Army’s war against the 
Kurdish population has displaced countless thousands of people from 
their homelands—has always been worse than in Iraq, where—whatever 
Saddam’s other crimes—there has never been any attempt at this kind 
of cultural annihilation. Yet as a valued member of NATO and candidate 
for the EU, Ankara suffers not the slightest measure against it, indeed 
can rely on Western help for its repression. The kidnapping of Öcalan» 
supplies a fitting pendant to that of Vanunu, accompanied by soothing 
reportage in the Anglo-American media on Turkey’s progress towards 
responsible modernity. Who has ever suggested an Operation Urgent 
Rescue around Lake Van, or a no-fly zone over Diyarbakir, any more 
than a pre-emptive strike on Dimona? 


If the fate of its Kurds has attracted most attention abroad, Ba’ath 
oppression has certainly not spared the Arab populations of Iraq either. 
But what of the firm Western ally on its southern borders? The Saudi 
kingdom makes not even a pretence of human rights as understood in 
Harvard, or elections as conceived at Westminster, not to speak of the 
condition it accords women, which would not pass muster in mediaeval 
Russia. Yet no state in the Arab world is more toasted in Washington. 
In killing and torture, Saddam was never a match for Suharto, whose 
massacres far exceeded any in Iraq. But no Third World regime was 
more prized by the West than the Indonesian dictatorship, from its 
bloody inception on down through the years when Saddam’s rule was 
declared such an iniquity that its removal was a moral imperative for the 
whole ‘international community’. In 1995, while American and British 
air power were pounding the outlaw in Baghdad, Clinton and Gore were 
receiving a trusty friend from Djakarta with open arms.“ In London, 





D Care of the Italian PDS, Greek PASOK, American CIA and Israeli Mossad. 

4 Suharto—‘the aging, military-backed leader of Indonesia, and a man who also 
knows a good deal about how to keep dissenters under control’—was a star attrac- 
tion, reported the New York Times. “When he arrived at the White House on Friday 
for a “private” visit with the President, the Cabinet room was jammed with top offi- 
cials ready to welcome him. Vice President Gore was there, along with Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. John 
Shahkashvili; Commerce Secretary Ronald H. Brown; the United States trade rep- 
resentative, Mickey Kantor, the national security adviser, Anthony Lake, and many 
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Blair was despatching arms to the Indonesian dictatorship up until 1998 
and, on the very eve of Suharto’s fall, welcomed his regime at the Euro- 
Asian Summit in London—while naturally barring the Burmese junta, 
whose scale of victims may be modest by comparison but whose attitude 
to foreign investors is less enlightened. 


But if not a single one of the standard arguments for the bombardment 
and blockade of Iraq stands up, there is still the most widespread fall- 
back of all: the shrug of dismissive admission—so what? Other states 
may be no less expansionist, seek nuclear weapons more effectively, 
maltreat or kill larger numbers of their citizens. But who cares? Not all 
injustices can be cured at one stroke. An evil elsewhere is not mended 
by a failure to do good here. Even if we only do the right thing once, 
isn’t it better than not doing it at all? Rather double standards than 
none. Such is now the orthodox casuistry among loyal factotums, col- 
umnists and courtiers of the Clinton and Blair regimes, to be heard 
on those occasions when denial of inconvenient—that is: Saudi, Israeli, 
Indonesian, Turkish or any other—realities becomes impossible. “We 
need to get used to the idea of double standards’, writes Blair’s Personal 
Assistant for Foreign Affairs, ex-diplomat Robert Cooper, quite openly.” 
The underlying maxim of this cynicism is: we will punish the crimes 
of our enemies and reward the crimes of our friends. Isn't that at least 





others. “There wasn’t an empty chair in the room,” one participant said. “No one 
used to treat the Indonesians like this, and it said a lot about how our priorities 
in the world have changed.”” The New York Times left no doubt about what these 
were. Suharto, it went on, was ‘sitting on the ultimate emerging market some 
13,000 islands, a population of 193 million and an economy growing at more than 
7 percent a year. The country remains wildly corrupt and Mr. Suharto’s family 
controls leading businesses that competitors in Jakarta would be unwise to chal- 
lenge. But Mr. Suharto, unlike the Chinese, has been savvy ın keeping Washington 
happy. He has deregulated the economy, opened Indonesia to foreign investors and 
kept the Japanese, Indonesia’s largest supplier of foreign aid, from grabbing more 
than a quarter of the market for goods imported into the country. So Mr. Clinton 
made the requisite complaints about Indonesia’s repressive tactics in Hast Timor, 
where anti-Government protests continue, and moved right on to business, get- 
ting Mr. Suharto’s support for market-opening progress during the annual Asian 
Pacific Economic Cooperation meeting ın Osaka in mid-November. “He’s our knd 
of guy,” a senior Administration official, who deals often on Asian policy, said’. See 
David Sanger, ‘Real Politics: Why Suharto 1s In and Castro is Out’, New York Times, 
31 October 1995. 

I The Post-Modern State and the World Order, London 1996, p. 42. 
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preferable to universal impunity? There is a short answer to this: ‘pun- 
ishment’ along these lines does not reduce but breeds criminality—by 
those who inflict it The Gulf and Balkan Wars are copy-book examples 
of what happens to the moral blank cheque of a selective vigilantism. 


The two cases are not identical, since there were no strategic minerals 
in Yugoslavia. But if their origins differ, a single ideology embraces 
both. Cooper sets it out with admirable clarity. On the one hand, he 
explains without inhibition that ‘the reasons for fighting the Gulf War 
were not that Iraq had violated the norms of international behaviour — 
annexations by other states, he notes, could be tolerable enough—but 
the West’s need to keep a tight grip on ‘vital oil supplies’. On the other 
hand, he continues, the West should not confine itself to such clear-cut 
cases of material interest, but range more widely. ‘Advice to post-modern 
states: accept that intervention in the pre-modern is going to be a fact 
of life’, he writes. ‘Such interventions may not solve problems, but they 
may salve the conscience. And they are not necessarily the worse for 
that.”* Here is the script for Kosovo, written three years in advance of the 
NATO blitz. The cost of ‘conscience’ was, quite predictably, more death 
and destruction—not to speak of definitive ethnic cleansing—than the 
ostensible occasion for ‘salving’ it. 


In fact the phrase itself, however damning, needs some adjustment to 
capture the realities of Western intervention in the Balkans. ‘Credibility’ 
was soon being given as the key, officially expounded reason why NATO 
had to persist for months with an air assault that its Secretary-General 
initially promised would be a matter of hours. ‘Saving face’ would be as 
good a way of putting it. The outlook behind this posture was graphically 
expressed by the British Prime Minister in confidential memoranda to 
his aides. ‘Touchstone issues. There are a clutch of issues—seemingly dis- 
parate—that are in fact linked. They are roughly combining “on your 
side” with toughness and standing up for Britain’. Blair goes on: ‘We 
really cannot think we have any chance of winning the “Standing Up 
for Britain” argument if we appear to be anti-defence’, just as ‘asylum 
and crime’ may ‘appear to be unlinked to patriotism, but they are; partly 
because they are toughness issues; partly because they reach deep into 
British instincts’. The remedies? ‘Kosovo should have laid to rest any 





té Ibıd, pp. 40-45. 
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doubts about our strength on defence’ (sic), and ‘we are taking tough 
measures on asylum and crime’. Refugees from the Balkan War, benefi- 
ciaries of one kind of toughness, can now enjoy the fruits of another, as 
they are kicked out of the United Kingdom: ‘On asylum we need to be 
highlighting removals—also if the benefits bills really start to fall, that 
should be highlighted’. The thoughts of Britain’s pipsqueak bombardier 
conclude with the peerless instruction: ‘I should be personally associ- 
ated with as much of this as possible.” We might be in the Palazzo 
Venezia in the twenties. 


For all the devastation it has caused, without hope of durable solution, 
the upshot of intervention in the Balkans pales besides the balance- 
sheet in Iraq. There, the result has been a veritable Massacre of the 
Innocents. Let us take the vanity of our leaders at its word. Clinton and 
Blair are personally responsible for the deaths of hundreds of thousands 
of small children, callously slaughtered to save their joint ‘credibility’. Lf 
we take a low-range figure of 300,000 children under five, and enter a 
provisional estimate of the premature death-toll among adults at another 
200,000, we arrive at one of the largest mass killings of the past quar- 
ter century. Moderate figures like Dennis Halliday put the total much 
higher, at a million or more. By comparison, the Gulf War itself was 
a small affair: not more than 50,000 dead. Saddam’s bloodiest crime— 
the one that enjoyed Western complicity—was his attack on Iran, which 
cost his people 200,000 casualties, the Iranians even more. The geno- 
cide in Rwanda wiped out some 500,000. It is sufficient to say that the 
number of infants and adults destroyed by the siege of Iraq appears 
to be in that league. If we want a more exact political accountability, 
Clinton—in power since 1992—can be apportioned nine-tenths of the 
dead, Blair—in office since 1997—a third. Since without America and 
Britain, the blockade would have been lifted long ago, the role of other 
Western leaders, craven though it is, need not be reckoned. 





7 Memoranda from ‘TB’ of December 1999 and April 29 2000, published by The 
Times, 16 July and a7 July 2000. ‘On crime we need to highlight the tough meas- 
ures’, the Prime Minister reiterates obsessively: ‘something tough with immediate 
bite’, to show the government is ‘in touch with gut British instincts’. Once again, 
‘this should be done soon and I, personally, should be associated with rt’. The 
two documents offer a poignant inventory of the mental equipment of Bnitain’s 
ruler. The phrase describing him above was comed by Alexander Cockburn: 


Counterpunch, 16-30 May 1999. 
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In 1964, within a few months of the Wilson government coming to 
power, Ralph Miliband warned the sixties generation, many elated by 
the end of thirteen years of Conservative rule, and willing to take any 
signs of reform at home as the tokens of a progressive administration, 
that it was a fatal mistake to lose sight of Labour’s foreign policy, already 
quietly docked into Washington. That, he predicted, would be likely to 
define the whole experience of the regime. Within a year he was proved 
right. Wilson’s support for the American war in Vietnam, once Johnson 
had dispatched the US expeditionary force in 1965, exposed to view the 
full extent of the political rot within Labourism. The miserable end of 
Old Labour after a decade of barren office was written in advance, in this 
futile, servile collusion with a vicious imperial war. In the United States, 
the struggle against the Vietnam War finished off Johnson and in the 
end, indirectly, Nixon too; in Britain, it ensured Wilson, Callaghan and 
their colleagues the complete disdain of anyone of spirit under twenty- 
five, not to speak of disillusioned elders. 


The siege of Iraq is not another war in Vietnam. Its scope, means and 
target are of a lesser scale. But there is another difference too. This 
time, Britain is not just lending diplomatic and ideological support to 
American barbarities, it is actively participating in them as a military 
confederate. The record of Old Labour, shameful as it was, is little beside 
this odium. What would Miliband be saying of New Labour, as its jets 
take off for yet another bombing raid on the shattered and famished 
remnant of a Third World society, whose children are dying like flies 
at the behest of Blair's machine? Prevailing political discussions of the 
government appear never to have heard of them. They revolve tranquilly 
round such questions as the value: of its ‘New Deal’ jobs programme, 
Working Families Tax Credit or projected health spending, just as in 
America talk turns to the effects of Earned Income Tax Credit, extra 
cents on the minimum wage, or notional pension schemes. The issues 
themselves are not unimportant. But as hangdog pretexts for tolerance 
of the Clinton or Blair administrations, they are niceties. Too many chil- 
dren have been dispatched by these Herods, safely beyond the ken of 
Anglo-American ‘gut instincts’, for them to have any weight. These con- 
temptible regimes need to be fought, not wistfully propitiated. 
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ASADA AKIRA 


A LEFT WITHIN 


THE PLACE OF NOTHINGNESS 


How would you characterize the current situation of the Japanese Left? 


E ARE IN A difficult position of political stagnation, 

even a certain historical impasse. The Japanese Left suf- 

fers from two major legacies of its own past: the residual 

Stalinism of the Japanese Communist Party, and the 
simplistic anti-communism of the sixties generation. To understand the 
first, one needs to look back at the origins of the JCP. The Party, founded 
in 1922, was led in the mid-twenties by Fukumoto Kazuo," an intel- 
lectual of considerable theoretical gifts, trained in Germany, where he 
studied Lukács and was close to Karl Korsch. According to Fukumoto, 
the principle the Party should follow was ‘separation—connexion’—it 
needed first to take its distance from any easy trade unionism by devel- 
oping a genuine class-consciousness, and then to return to build a mass 
basis in the working class. In 1927 the Comintern cracked down on this 
eft extremism’. Bukharin declared that the immediate battle in Japan 
was against feudalism; and when the JCP, a few years later, again started 
to speak of the need for a socialist revolution, the Comintern issued a 
second set of theses, in 1932, reiterating the priority of anti-feudal tasks. 
In the background was the famous Koza—Rono debate among Marxist 
historians. According to the Koza school, the Meiji restoration was only 
a transition of power within feudalism, and the next upheaval should 
be a bourgeois revolution. According to the Rono school (including the 
famous theoretician Uno Kozo), the Meiji restoration was a bourgeois 
revolution, and the next upheaval should be a socialist revolution. At 





t Japanese names are written throughout in the Japanese order: surname first. 
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least on the character of Japanese society in the early twentieth century, 
the Rono school had a better understanding. But it was unilaterally criti- 
cized by the Comintern and excommunicated from the Party. In this 
way, the Party lost brilliant intellectuals in those years. 


The outcome of the interventions from Moscow was to impose a very 
tigid Stalinism on the JCP, which has remained a stubborn trait of the 
Party to this day. But the peculiar character of the JCP isn’t just a prod- 
uct of this inheritance. Equally important was the repression it suffered 
in the thirties, when its entire leadership was arrested and imprisoned, 
and after a long public trial received huge jail sentences. The Japanese 
state went to great lengths to secure public recantations from Leftists, 
and was generally very successful in ‘turning’ prominent Marxists into 
professed converts to the Imperial regime—the phenomenon known 
as tenko. But some of the Communist leaders resisted. Under extreme 
pressure, they refused to convert, and so had a great moral authority 
when they were released after the war. We must admire their courage, 
under extreme militarist oppression. But after the Second World War, 
their ethical aura became a substitute for political intelligence. Personal 
courage is one thing; political responsibility is another. The JCP became 
a gramophone record of moralizing self-righteousness. ‘Our brave com- 
rades didn’t yield under the worst pressures—that’s the proof we are 
right’. Nothing could be more sterile as an attitude. 


Was the intellectual life of the JCP essentially killed off in the thirties? 


You couldn't exactly say that. The most important post-war leader of the 
party, Miyamoto Kenji, was a leading literary critic in his youth, who won 
a major prize for his analysis of Akutagawa Ryonosuke’s novels—rel- 
egating Kobayashi Hideo, possibly the nearest Japanese equivalent to a 
Walter Benjamin, to second position in the competition. This was in the 
twenties; Kobayashi was outraged by the result. In the thirties Miyamoto 
was imprisoned in the remote countryside of Hokkaido, where he held 
out against his jailers unflinchingly. After the war this earned him such 
moral glory that he was all but deified within the Party. By 1958 he 
was General Secretary, and for the next twenty years ruled the JCP with 





‘For a detailed English-language account, see Germaine Hoston, The State, Identity 
and the National Question in China and Japan, Princeton 1994, pp. aaI-72. 
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a mailed fist. Official doctrine was still frozen by Stalinist insistence 
that Japan was not capitalistic enough and that the main enemy was 
a feudal-imperial system. So after the war the JCP continued to down- 
play any direct attack on Japanese capitalism. But now it avoided talking 
about the emperor-system too, as it had once done; instead it concen- 
trated its fire on American colonialism and imperialism. The result was 
that in domestic practice it became more and more moderate, but in 
theory it remained as dogmatic as ever—indeed, eventually criticizing 
both the Russian and Chinese Parties for changing too much. There was 
one significant attempt to break this mould, when younger cadres like 
Ueda Koichiro and his younger brother Fuwa Tetsuzo tried in the late 
fifties to develop an Italian-style strategy, inspired by Togliatti, of struc- 
tural reforms within the parliamentary system. Miyamoto crushed this 
revolt with great violence, and the youngsters were forced to criticize 
themselves. Fuwa was brought to heel and eventually chosen as heir to 
Miyamoto, since he had commutted himself to continuing Miyamoto’s 
policies, while no doubt inwardly knowing they led nowhere. So the 
Communist Party became more and more solitary, more and more self- 
righteous, cast in the petrified image of Miyamoto, with his 1ron will and 
heroic past. A sad story. 


In the West, student radicalization came in the late sixties, with a counter- 


cultural ferment sometimes preceding it by a few years. In Japan, the whole 
movement started a bit earlier? 


Yes, the ingredients were much the same, but the misture arrived 
sooner. Politically, a powerful critique of the JCP’s outlook was available 
from the late fifties, when Iwata Hiroshi—a pupil of the famous Marxist 
theoretician, Uno Kozo—published a book called World Capitalism. It 
is almost Wallerstein already. For Iwata, what the Left had to fight 
was not the remnants of Japanese feudalism, or just American hegem- 
ony, but Japanese capitalism as an integral part of the world capitalist 
system. His theory had a big impact on a trotskisant youth, providing 
it with an intellectual weapon against the JCP’s stage-ism. It was an 
emphatic assertion of the capitalist modernity of the country. Another 
kind of criticism of the Party came from the opposite direction. Here 
the key figure was Yoshimoto Takaaki, a poet and literary critic who 
brought a purified notion of ‘the masses’ to the fore—not so much in 
the sense of Luxemburg’s critique of Lenin, but rather in a rejection of 
doctrines imported from Moscow. Instead of such foreign conceptions, 
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the Left should listen to the mass of the Japanese people themselves, 
starting from their needs and concerns. This line appealed strongly to 
the romantic strain in the cultural underground at the time, where many 
young people were reading Feuerbach more than Marx 


The Japanese New Left arose out of the confluence of these different ele- 
ments. They made a potent concoction, which set off a protest movement 
well before its counterparts in the other capitalist countries. Already 
in 1960 the JCP looked outmoded, as the Party was outflanked by 
the Zengakuren—the national student organization, now ‘captured by 
Trotskyists’, as the JCP saw it—in huge mass mobilizations against the 
renewal of the Security Treaty with the US. This was also the period of 
the last big struggle of labour against capital in Japan, the great miners’ 
strike against Mitsui. By the late sixties a very powerful front of revolu- 
tionary youth had built up, which mounted another spectacular battle 
over the Treaty in 1970. But by then, the movement had become more 
and more subjectivist and romantic, either pursuing an illusory unity 
with the masses or seeking a quasi-erotic communality of its own, ina 
Feuerbachian or Marcusean spirit. 


This was a common pattern in Europe and America, too? 


Yes, but there was a specific Japanese twist to it. In the West, the radicali- 
zation came out of—or gave rise to—issues that later found expression 
in new social movements: the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in 
Britain, early forms of ecological concern, the beginnings of second- 
wave feminism. In Japan, although the campaign against the war in 
Vietnam was very strong, these elements were all much weaker. The 
romanticism of the movement was more martial and male-chauvinist. 
So when its impetus was frustrated, it turned more quickly and disas- 
trously to internal violence. In 1972 the terrorism of the United Red 
Army consumed itself, when its adherents killed each other in a pseudo- 
military camp on Mount Asama. The shock of that episode effectively 
gave the quietus to the Feuerbachian, Luxemburgian turmoil of the six- 
ties. The following year, the oil crisis brought the very rapid growth of 
the previous two decades to a close. It was the end of an epoch. 








* See Gavin McCormack, ‘The Student Left in Japan’, NLR 1/65, January-February 
1971. 
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How far did international developments affect the different strands of the 
Japanese Left in this period—it was the time of the Sino-Soviet dispute, the 
Cultural Revolution in China, the invasion of Czechoslovakia: very big devel- 
opments in the external environment? 


This was background music, more than direct influence. When the 
Sino-Soviet split occurred, the JCP refused to align itself with the 
Russians—Miyamoto purged those loyal to Moscow. But two years later, 
in 1966, he also broke with the Chinese. Here you could say that the 
self-righteousness of Japanese Communism, an insufferable feature 
within the country, did include a nationalist reflex that eventually served 
it well—since, by the nineties, it could say: we didn’t allow ourselves 
to be told what to do by the Russians, let alone the Chinese or the 
Americans, so why should we be affected by the fall of the USSR or 
the turn of the PRC to the US? At the time, of course, the Japanese 
Communists were, in practice, closer to the Soviet than the Chinese line, 
while the student movement was closer to Maoism. But the Cultural 
Revolution never had the same degree of appeal for Japanese youth 
as it did for French or Italian. We were too close to China to be 
unaware of the atrocities committed during the Cultural Revolution, 
so Maoist influence remained relatively limited. The Japanese Left 
remained essentially divided between a Stalinist-style Communist Party 
and a heroic-romantic New Left. For twenty years of very fast economic 
progress, from 1950 to 1970, Japan had an extremely active leftist move- 
ment, first led by the JCP, then relayed by the students. But by 1973 
everything came to a halt, as we entered the dismal seventies. 


What was the intellectual legacy of this period? 


During the sixties, the Communist Party put a lot of effort into criticiz- 
ing gauchisme—the spread of what it saw as Trotskyism. In reaction, 
the New Left became more and more hostile to the JCP. An obdurate 
Communist Party and a romantic protest against its authoritarianism 
left a deep impasse, when the time of upheaval was over. Of course, the 
JCP continued to be an active force in electoral politics at the local level. 
Here in Kyoto, for example, they elected the governor down to the end of 
the seventies. You could compare Kyoto to Bologna, in those days. 


In an old city like this, but also in other towns across the country, 
the Party was always effective in organizing small shop-keepers, arti- 
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sans, doctors or teachers—and willing to form municipal coalitions with 
the Socialists, who themselves elected governors in Tokyo and Osaka. 
Naturally, the JCP did not stand on any revolutionary platform, but 
defended a certain petty-bourgeois egalitarianism. Sometimes this led to 
curious results. Here in Kyoto, the party opposed affirmative action to 
help the buraku—Japanese outcasts—on the grounds that special meas- 
ures in favour of them would consolidate, rather than dissolve, the class 
division on which their oppression was based; whereas the most power- 
ful LDP politician from Kyoto, Nonaka Hiromu—now Secretary-General 
of the LDP, and the brains of the present government—would attack its 
‘bourgeois arrogance’ and champion the special rights of the weak, in 
order to corner buraku votes. By this time, the JCP’s national vote was 
not much more than 5 per cent, but it gained a reputation for honest 
administration, untainted by corruption, that no other party enjoyed. 
It still held some influence in the universities, where party economists 
often held chairs. But over time its intellectual influence became more 
and more marginal. 


Meanwhile, the radicals of the sixties became increasingly anti- 
communist, and decreasingly anti-capitalist. By the late seventies, we 
had our equivalent of the nouveaux philosophes, talking just like their 
opposite numbers in France of the death of Marx, the evils of commu- 
nism, the coming of a new consumer democracy. The rhetoric of the 
masses, which had played such a large part in their outlook in the sirties, 
went into political reverse. Since the mass of the Japanese population 
were no longer poor or discontented, but now declared themselves to 
be a comfortable middle class, former gauchistes argued that, to keep 
faith with the masses, intellectuals should duplicate this complacent 
posture. By the eighties, many had become pillars of a new conform- 
ism. Today, however, the masses are expressing more frustration than 
self-satisfaction, as the realities of world politics and world history have 
closed in on the country again, with the end of the Cold War and 
the crisis of Japanese capitalism in the nineties. The Japanese public 
now feels under pressure from America, which insists that Japan must 
behave in all respects like itself, and from China, Korea and other Asian 
countries, demanding that Japan apologize properly for its war crimes. 


In this new situation, intellectuals from the sixties are lending their 


voice to nationalist resentments. For example, the critic, Katoh Norihiro, 
has recently made a name for himself by attacking the divided mentality 
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of post-war Japanese intellectuals, and their successors who remained 
on the Left. These people, he maintains, always started ‘from the out- 
side’, repressing the memory of our dead fathers or grandfathers, while 
trying to be nice to our Asian neighbours—yet remaining inwardly 
split. Whereas what we should be doing is ‘starting from the inside’, by 
mourning the death of our own ancestors in the war, before facing or 
negotiating with the Other in Asia. Katoh does criticize the Yasukuni 
national shrine, where various war criminals are buried, so this is a rel- 
atively benign form of nationalism. But the argument that we should 
mourn our own war-dead before facing others is nonsense. Thousands 
of Koreans and Taiwanese, as you know, were forcibly recruited into the 
Imperial Army and killed as Japanese soldiers. 


As in the tremendous scene of the funeral of a Taiwanese soldier who fought 
for the Emperor in New Guinea, in Hou Xiao Xien’s film ‘The Puppet- 
Master’? 


Exactly: just what Katoh’s schema is completely blind to. This generation 
wants the status of victims. With the US, this can more or less work. 
‘They are crushing us with their enormous global power’—okay. But 
with Asians, we were not victims, we were aggressors, and they are not 
ready to take responsibility for that. This talk of ‘starting from the inside’ 
is a sort of pre-emptive strike against doing so. It extends to a general 
hostility to any ideas held to ‘come from the outside’. So others—not 
Katoh himself, but from the same generation—reject feminism, saying 
this is an import of crazy notions from American Jewish women; or 
environmentalism; or the more recent peace movements. The thought 
is: the masses have become mildly nationalist, so we will articulate what 
they feel. The result is increasing resistance to any ideas that are not 
home-grown. I had some experience of this myself when I published a 
book in 83 on post-structuralism. 


So what’s your own relation to this generation? 


Born in 57, I entered university in 75. At Kyoto, there was still a 
certain student movement, and most of the sixties figures there had 
not yet turned away from their radical past. I could see the romanti- 
cism, the fanaticism and phallocentric militarism that were still part 
of the campus atmosphere, and I was against them. But by the early 
eighties, when I published my book Structure and Power, the situation 
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had changed completely. Now too many soixante-huitards had buried 
Marx and were basking smugly in what was being hailed as the richest 
consumer society in the world. They still proclaimed themselves radi- 
cal, however. My book was the first systematic introduction of certain 
strands in French philosophical thought, starting with a consideration 
of Lacan and Althusser, and then moving on to an account of Deleuze 
and Guattari, whose rather crazy re-reading of Marx I enthusiastically 
get to work in an analysis of contemporary capitalism—especially its pat- 
terns of consumption. I wasn’t so interested in Deleuze’s philosophy as 
such, the ontology of the virtual; more in the example he and Guattari 
had given of reading Marx in a much less authoritarian way than the 
Stalinists did in Japan. My intention was to bring home the need to 
study Marx afresh, and open a new way of looking at the contradictions 
of Japanese and world capitalism. 


The fate of the book was ironic, however. French philosophy was becom- 
ing fashionable just then, and it sold very widely. But it was typically 
received as an anti-radical manifesto. There’s no denying I was quite 
critical of the legacy of the sixties in so far as it had become—as I saw 
it—anti-modernist and anti-Marxist. So when I discussed a certain post- 
modernity, I did not intend to invite any complicity between Japanese 
pre-modern mentalities and postmodern consumerism, but to point to 
a possible step up from—beyond—modern capitalism. The book, how- 
ever, was read in a Baudrillardean key, as a paean to the decentring of 
the subject, the ubiquity of the simulacrum, and so on. I can't acquit 
myself of all responsibility for this, since I did touch on Baudrillardean 
themes, but this strand of the book was extrapolated out of any propor- 
tion. The first reaction of the sixties generation was to seize on this, and 
denounce the book as a manifesto for a demoralized new consumer- 
ism. Their second reaction—which you can hear today—is that it was 
a last remnant of the bad radicalism they had put behind them: a dino- 
saur of the Marxist heritage, doomed because it was ‘imposed from 
the exterior’. 


What explains the wider reception of Structure and Power? 
In the course of the eighties, Baudrillard became a popular author in 
Japan, and his ideas were taken up in some unexpected circles. For 


example, the owner-manager of the Seibu department store, Tsutsumi 
Seiji, a versifier himself, adopted an explicitly Baudrillardean marketing 
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strategy for his enterprise, renaming his store Saisons, lecturing stock- 
holders on the role of simulacra in his business and cultivating parodic 
advertising styles. He set a trend at a time when Japanese capitalism was 
coming out of the depressive seventies, and needed to activate consump- 
tion with a certain semiotic mise-en-scene. In this kind of context, there 
was a predisposition to read an introduction to post-structuralism as a 
welcome-mat for over-consumption. To the extent that I also dealt with 
contemporary trends in Japanese society, you could say the object of my 
analysis tended to recuperate it. 


Did you feel yourself part of a collective post-sixties generation at the time, or 
more of an isolate? 


Well, I published the book when I was very young, at any rate for a 
gerontocratic country like Japan—I was twenty-six at the time. So I was 
expected to represent everything new: new theory, new art, new architec- 
ture, etc. That’s obviously impossible, but I survived. On the one hand, 
I had some ties to figures from an older—pre-sixties—generation, par- 
ticularly the critic, Karatani Kojin, and the architect, Isozaki Arata. Since 
the nineties, Karatani and I have been editing a journal, Critical Space, 
which has tried to make bilateral connexions between the Japanese and 
Western critical heritages from the 19208 to the present, with a pro- 
gramme of reciprocal translations: an enormous task, on which we’ve 
only just started. So I never felt alone in that sense. On the other hand, 
my own cohort, now in their early forties, are coming into view with a 
number of significant interventions. For example, when Katoh argued 
that the reintegration of the Japanese psyche required mourning for our 
dead forebears, Takahashi Tetsuya—a student of Derrida’s—criticized 
him sharply. So you might say that my generation is now ready to go into 
battle. And the younger generation will follow. I don’t feel at all isolated 
within it. 


This is not to suggest that the intellectual landscape here is particularly 
encouraging. There is a lot to do battle against. For twenty years, from the 
mid-seventies to the mid-nineties, the dominant atmosphere in Japan 
was one of cynicism. It was the hour of Baudrillard. After the blood- 
shed of 72, no one really paid attention to serious political programmes. 
There was no feminism, no ecology worth speaking of, nothing to suc- 
ceed the ferment of the sixties. But in the nineties, this has changed. 
The younger generation are frustrated by the stagnation of the country, 
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and are not allergic to—at any rate—reformist agendas. But they are also 
very naive, with little or no memory of the history of the Left or New 
Left in Japan. This is a dangerous innocence, because we are now con- 
fronted not just with the mild kind of pseudo-nationalism advocated by 
Katoh, but with a much tougher strain represented, for example, by the 
comic-strip writer Kobayashi Yoshinori, who has been hugely success- 
ful in winning a mass public.) His slogan is ‘gomanism’—a word he 
has coined from goman, meaning ‘arrogant’. What Japan needs is a new 
arrogance, which he at once personifies and cleverly makes fun of. So he 
declares that we Japanese had good reasons to go into Asia, to combat 
Western colonialism, that the Nanjing massacre is a myth and so on. 
This is naked nationalism, but ingeniously configured as a high-spirited 
parody of itself—so it’s all the more dangerous. Too often, responses to 
it on the Left limit themselves to a moralizing reaction, of a kind wide- 
spread among intellectuals after the war, when Max Weber was held 
up as the thinker to read—the ethic of responsibility as our guideline. 
That’s fine, but it’s not the same as a political response. The risk is that 
today, the younger generation will react to reborn nationalism in the 
same way, with a hand-wringing moralism—focusing on responsibility 
to Others, in the sense of Levinas or Derrida—rather than with a robust 
alternative politics. 


Doesn’t that require more accurate discrimination of the Japanese war record, 
certainly than that current in the West? The standard complaint is that Japan 
hasn't properly acknowledged its war-guilt in the way Germany has done— 
and there is constant pressure on it to do so. But aren’t the two cases quite 
distinct? Japan waged savage wars of conquest and aggression against Korea 
and China, with an abundance of atrocities. But its war with the United 
States, Britain and Holland was another matter—an inter-colonial struggle, 
in which it was entirely on a par with its enemies. Typical American attitudes, 
in particular, to the Pacific War are grotesque—it never occurs to those who 
wax indignant about Pearl Harbour to ask what they were doing in Hawaii 
in the first place. Once the struggle of imperial powers was unleashed, the US 
committed incomparably greater war-crimes against Japan—the fire-bombing 
of Tokyo, the nuclear devastations of Hiroshima and Nagusaki—than vice- 
versa. Official apologies should be forthcoming from Washington, if anywhere. 





3 See Tessa Morris-Suzuki, ‘For and Against NGOs’, NLR a, March-April 2000, 
p. 83. 
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The nationalist Right has always played on this duality—covering up the 
mass slaughters of civilians by Japan in Korea and China with the mass 
slaughters of civilians by America in Japan. The Left can’t dismantle this 
construction unless it refuses to have any truck with self-serving Western 
hypocrisies about the war—it has to make its own distinctions? 


Yes, but the difficulty is that Japanese consciousness often remains par- 
alysed by the duality. On the one hand, we were cruel aggressors; on 
the other hand, we were helpless victims. The polarity of Nanjing and 
Hiroshima—our crimes, and their crimes, against humanity—can lead 
either to schizophrenic outbursts, or to a sentimentalizing evasion of 
the complexity of the past. Attitudes to America continue to be deeply 
ambivalent, because we were, after all, liberated from the militarist 
regime by defeat, and there was an initial strand within the American 
occupation, coming from the New Deal, that genuinely tried to democ- 
ratize Japanese society—though it was rapidly displaced by hard-line 
restorationism, when the labour movement here proved too insurgent. 


On the other hand, no one could forget the deliberate exterminism of the 
fire-storms over Tokyo and the obliteration of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
But once Japanese conservatives—most of them with an unabashed fas- 
cist or colonial past—were put back in power by the US, nationalist 
feelings were, for obvious reasons, directed by the Right against Asia, 
not America. Yoshida, the architect of the first post-war order, said the 
American army was a watchdog, guarding us against socialism, so that 
we could devote our energies to high-speed economic growth. It is only 
very recently, partly because of long-term economic success, followed 
by the current sense of impasse and frustration, that conservatives have 
emerged willing to ‘Say no’ to America, as well as China or Russia. 
Ishihara, the current governor of Tokyo Prefecture, is the first important 
Japanese politician to be openly anti-American, as well as rabidly anti- 
Chinese and anti-Korean. This is a new xenophobia: he is potentially a 
very dangerous figure. 


He was a long-time member of the LDP—does he represent a real departure 
from the traditions of the party? 


There have been successive attempts to create a new ‘national’ set- 


tlement in Japan, through institutional reforms engineered from the 
Right. This was Nakasone’s project in the eighties. He had made his 
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name as Defence Minister, and presented himself as a strong ruler, 
the Japanese counterpart to Reagan or Thatcher. In practice, he proved 
quite skilled at dividing the Socialists from the Communists at the local - 
level, and splitting the trade unions by a series of ostensible privatiza- 
tions of the railways, telecommunications and so on, that supposedly 
divided state monopolies into three or four companies, but actually left 
them in place, while balkanizing the unions. He broke various long- 
standing taboos against the symbols of militarism, paying his respects 
to the Yasukuni shrine, and so on. But his bid to push through a revi- 
sion of the Constitution to allow Japan formal war-making powers was a 
complete failure. He ended up on the margins of the party. 


In the early nineties Ozawa Ichiro, the strong-man of the largest LDP 
faction, again tried to bulldoze the path to a more nationalist (but, 
like Nakasone’s, pro-American) stance, this time linked to schemes for 
restructuring the electoral system along US lines. But Ozawa’s style 
was too brutish and abrasive for the etiquette of the LDP, and when 
he walked out of the party he came to grief even more quickly. Finally, 
Obuchi Keizo—who defeated Ozawa in the struggle for control of the 
old Tanaka faction—succeeded where the others had failed, setting up 
a parliamentary commission for revision of the Constitution, and rein- 
stituting the old imperial flag and anthem. Nakasone despised Obuchi, 
saying he was a walking void—to which Obuchi replied, ‘Yes, I am a 
void, and that’s why I arouse no opposition.’ He was much more effec- 
tive than the others in clearing the way for a right-wing revisionism. 
Nakasone made a lot of noise, but didn’t get very far. Obuchi seemed to 
have no nationalist agenda, but it was under his empty reign that a pack- 
age of very dangerous bills was passed. Mori Yoshiro, who succeeded 
Obuchi after his sudden death, is not so clever as his predecessor, but 
much more nationalistic. In a few years, we could be seeing a major 
rearmament programme, and Japanese troops once again being sent 
abroad—naturally, under ‘UN auspices’. 


The social background of this creeping tide of nationalism is fairly obvi- 
ous: the strains of a decade of economic stagnation, and the discredit 
of a corrupt and ineffectual political system, which has been unable to 
reform itself. The new nationalism is a displaced expression of frustra- 
tion with all this. Ishihara promises to propel this dynamic to a further 
stage. Though he did a spell as a backbencher in the LDP, he is actually 
a genuine outsider to the system. By origin he is a writer, not a politi- 
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cian, who first made his name in the sixties with a novel considered 
advanced for the time—a tale of adolescent rebellion, with outspoken 
sexual scenes (boy’s erect penis breaking through paper partitions, etc.), 
which still enjoys esteem. But real fame came with the biography he 
wrote of his younger brother, the most popular Japanese actor of his 
generation, whose early death made him a legend. Ishihara eventually 
became bored with the LDP and, when he returned to politics in the 
nineties, he did so with all-out attacks on the establishment, as well 
as on foreigners. He often doesn’t watch what he says, but he speaks 
a far more literate and lively language than any other politician in the 
country, and has skilfully orchestrated populist as well as nationalist 
themes, as governor of Tokyo—for example, not only calling for the 
closure of American bases, but imposing taxes on the local banks, a 
long-standing proposal of the JCP which he coolly took over. At the 
level of prefectural politics, he is enormously popular. He has intellec- 
tual support in the younger generation, from critics like Fukuda Kazuya, 
and boundless ambition. One can imagine him playing the role of a 
Berlusconi in Japan. 


In the event of an intensification of the economic crisis, with the collapse of 
major banks and deep recession? 


Exactly. This is the prospect that worries the dovish wing of the LDP 
most. The present Finance Minister Miyazawa represents this tendency. 
When he was Premier in the early nineties, he saw more clearly than 
his colleagues the dangers building up in the banking system, and tried 
to develop a Keynesian programme to pull Japan out of the recession, 
putting public money into the banks but demanding the resignation 
of their managers. In the event, the bureaucrats and bankers thwarted 
him. Miyazawa also saw the degree to which the LDP depended on the 
Socialists to act as an idealistic brake on the momentum of both capi- 
talism and nationalism in Japan—he called it less a two-party than a 
one-and-a-half-party system. Now the brake is so much weakened, the 
vehicle is no longer under traditional control. The fear of this group is 
that Ishihara could get his hands on the wheel. 


What happened to the Socialists? 


During the seventies and eighties, they moved steadily to the right —dis- 
tancing themselves from the Communists, while losing support in the 
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trade unions, and stagnating electorally. But at the end of the decade they 
were suddenly handed a historic opportunity, when the Takeshita gov- 
ernment was engulfed in a massive corruption scandal and the Showa 
Emperor died. In the elections to the Upper House in the fall of 89, they 
won a stunning victory—at a stroke jumping from 10 to nearly 20 mil- 
lion votes, well ahead of the LDP. Much of the party’s success was due 
to the fact that it had the first popular leader it had ever produced, who 
was also the first woman to lead a major political party in Japan—Doi 
Takako. In a country that had not known any effective feminist move- 
ment, she became a sort of symbol—incarnating, quite unconsciously, 
all that we had missed: a women’s movement, a new peace movement, 
an ecological movement. The LDP panicked, and did everything they 
could to bring her down. Suicidally, the Socialist bosses—elderly power 
brokers, threatened by her rise—helped them. Within a couple of years 
she was ousted as party leader, and the JSP was duly trounced in the 
general elections of 1992, losing 1a million votes. 


But the political crisis—the decline of the ‘system of 1955’, which stabi- 
lized LDP hegemony for thirty-five years—had not gone away. Not only 
did the economic situation worsen in the early nineties, but the Cold 
War came to an end. Japan was in a situation very like Italy, where the 
Cold War had also allowed decades of rule to a faction-ridden Christian 
Democracy, in which everything was permitted—no matter how cor- 
rupt—so long as the Left was excluded from power. In both countries 
there was a popular revulsion against the system, and a demand that 
public life be cleaned up. In Japan, Ozawa engineered a split in the 
ruling party, forming a coalition with forces of ‘reform’ outside it, under 
an aristocratic former governor from Kyushu, Hosokawa Morihiro.* The 
Socialists joined the Hosokawa Cabinet, the first non-LDP government 
in four decades. There was much talk of a fresh start in Japanese poli- 
tics. But the new government soon proved as conventional as the old, 
and even more ineffectual. Within a year, the Socialists had changed 
sides and restored the LDP to power. Miyazawa had caught the cruel 
truth of the JSP perfectly. The Socialist Party lost all credibility, and has 
never recovered from this debacle. It was a second suicide. Its voters 
abandoned it en masse for the Communist Party, which is now a a lattes O 
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Could it be said, then, that unlike Christian Democracy in Italy, the LDP 
has survived the disarray of the early nineties, and is firmly back in the 
saddle again, once more without any real opposition—that nothing has really 
changed in Japan over the past ten years? 


No, that would be an over-statement. It would be more accurate to say 
that the system of 1955 has been greatly weakened, but not yet replaced. 
All attempts to reform the system so far have been fiascos. Ozawa 
failed; Hosokawa failed; Hatoyama—leader of the current opposition 
Democratic Party, but son of a famous LDP oligarch—is failing. The 
LDP has not won, but the reformers always lost. The story of the nine- 
ties is that the LDP kept on sinking, but its opponents sank even more. 
That’s true of the Left as a whole, taking the strength of the JSP and 
JCP together. It’s true, however, that in absolute numbers the JCP has 
done rather well—it is now the fourth largest party in the country, with 
about 12 per cent of the vote. Intellectually, it is a bit more open than it 
was, and since—whatever its limitations—it is the only real opposition 
in Japan, one has to support it. But there is little to be cheerful about. It’s 
ironic to see the whole organization in suspended animation, waiting for 
Miyamoto to die. The man who criticized the emperor system became 
the emperor of the party, whose subjects cannot move while they await 
his interminable death. 


Viewed comparatively, one of the most striking features of Japanese capitalism 
is its management of income distribution. The standard Anglo-Saxon objec- 
tions to the Japanese model, now relentlessly pressed by the US Treasury, the 
IMF and media orthodoxy, focus on state regulation, rigged prices, absence 
of share-holder value. But the same critics are usually forced to admit that, 
for better or worse, along with these has gone a greater degree of relative 
social equality. Westerners can sense this very quickly, in the typical lack of 
dramatic residential contrasts in the big cities: the general absence of slums, 
ghettoes or zones of luxury that are standard features of metropolitan areas 
in Europe or the States. Deliberate state policies were certainly necessary to 
ensure this compression of social differences. What were their origins? Should 
this abnormal repression of market logic be attributed to the post-war fear of 
the Left, which was acute in the late forties, or to war-time requirements of 
national cohesion? 


This had already started in the late thirties and forties: one ideological 
context was the famous debate involving the Kyoto School of philoso- 
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phy on ‘Overcoming Modernity’.5 The underlying question it posed was: 
how could Japan compete with the West without simply imitating it? 
Modernity was American capitalism, Russian Communism, German 
totalitarianism. The most influential answer was: by adopting a kind 
of organic corporatism that would separate ownership and control of 
capital, making management independent of self-interested proprietors, 
capable of serving the imperial polity in a devoted and selfless spirit. The 
military regime, determined to mobilize all the nation’s resources in the 
industrialization drive during the war, took a series of measures to block 
social polarization. So in the early forties, a great deal of legislation was 
passed to prevent conventional forms of rent-extraction or profit-taking: 
tenant-protection laws, housing regulations, food rationing. There were 
elements in the tradition of Japanese feudalism that favoured this out- 
look, expressed in the judicial adage of the Tokugawa authorities: ‘Side 
with the weak and crush the strong’. The whole system was designed 
in such a way that it could function without classic capitalist owners. 
The American Occupation, by breaking up the old zaibatsu, reinforced 
this legacy. Once the post-war labour movement had been defeated, 
this organicist corporatism, sketched out during the war, could come 
into its own, with further developments like life-time employment, and 
function fairly smoothly down to the seventies. Now, of course, it is an 
obstacle to a rational capitalist purging of the system, despite a decade 
of crisis: the social interests vested in it are too great for politicians or 
bureaucrats to attack frontally. 


You imply that the ideas of the Kyoto School were of more than arcane sig- 
nificance in the thirties and forties—that philosophical debates could have 
national resonance? 


Yes, although perhaps one shouldn't over-estimate the influence of the 
Kyoto School itself. Its founder, Nishida Kitaro, in a sense gave theo- 
retical expression to a mentality that was very widespread in Japanese 
culture. The basic opposition he articulated was between being and noth- 
ingness, or a centred structure and a seemingly acentric field. Nishida’s 
key concept was mu no basho, or ‘the place of nothingness’, which he 
identified historically with the Imperial court, envisaged as sort of empty 











5 For Enghsh-language accounts of the debate and its post-war sequels, see H. D. 
Harootunian, ‘Visible Discourses /Invisible Ideologies’, and Sakai Naoki, ‘Modernity 
and its Crttique; the Problem of Universalism and Particularism’, in Masao Miyoshi 
and H. D. Harootunian, eds, Postmodernism and Japan, Durham 1989, pp. 63-122. 
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cylinder containing Japan, while actual power was exercised by succes- 
sive Shogunates. Nishida then advocated this notion as the groundless 
ground for peaceful co-prosperity between nations, between human 
beings and nature, in the twentieth century. The intellectual roots of the 
idea lie in Zen thinking, but it could also be described as a kind of nega- 
tive Hegelianism— instead of a contradiction between two entities, there 
would be an empty-centred synthesis, within the place of nothingness. 
The Kyoto School was held in high esteem in the Imperial Navy, which 
despised the crude totalitarian nationalism of the Army, and prided 
itself on knowing Nishida’s arcanum of the empty structure. In the post- 
war period, a number of prime ministers have claimed allegiance to this 
tradition, among them Ohira and Nakasone. But perhaps the best exam- 
ple was Takeshita Noboru, who has just died. For the last fifteen years he 
was the most powerful politician in Japan. Takeshita had certainly read 
Nishida. He may not have understood much of it, but he incarnated one 
of its principles: that you have to negate yourself, to become an empty 
field that can peacefully embrace all opposites. Takeshita was a master 
in the comportment of humility that is all-powerful. And Obuchi was his 
best disciple in this regard. 


On the other hand, the ‘Overcoming Modernity’ debate itself—it was 
organized by the literary journal, Bungakkai, in 1942, soon after the 
Pacific War had started—involved a varied range of participants. The 
Kyoto School was represented by Nishitani Keiji, who became the lead- 
ing exponent of its ‘second generation’ after the war, when he gave 
it an increasingly esoteric Zen cast. But there were also the so-called 
Japanese Romantics, advocates of a ‘groundless leap’, which had some 
"affinities to Carl Schmitt’s decisionism. Their idea was that you have 
to make a leap without knowing where you are going; no one knows 
what to decide, but you have to decide. The famous writer Yasuda Yojuro 
exemplified this outlook—and today Fukuda, a passionate supporter of 
Ishihara, tries to fashion himself as a postmodern Yasuda. Then there 
was a third tendency, intermediate between the other two, represented 
by the critic Kobayashi Hideo—Miyamoto’s rival in the twenties—and 
his colleagues. They had read Marx, they knew Valéry and the modern 
Western canon, so they were not unaware of the difficulties of overcom- 
ing modernity when the modern itself was not really rooted in Japan. 
But Kobayashi tried to elude the problem by advocating a flight from the 
contingency of history into the tmeless realms of beauty and art. He 
never took an unequivocal stand on the political issue. 
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If the Nishida School offers a striking example of the role of an arcane philo- 
sophical doctrine in affairs of state, would it be correct to think of the Uno 
School in economics as an opposite case after the war—a recondite Marxism 
with no impact outside the academy? 


Not quite. Before the war, Uno was a professional economist working 
in a statistical research institute as a specialist in agricultural problems. 
He developed his main ideas in the thirties, but published them only 
after the war, when he got a chair at Tokyo University. For a long 
time he dominated the field of Marxist economics, without belonging 
to the Communist Party. They could never abide a theoretician with an 
independent mind—so they excluded Fukumoto, a Lukacsian Marxist, 
and they couldn’t accommodate Uno, whose work is essentially a 
Hegelian systemization of Marxian economics. Uno’s theory is divided 
into three parts, with very little empirical dimension. The first is a 
study of ‘principle’—that is, pure capitalism; the second is a study of 
‘stage’—competitive, monopoly, imperialist, etc.; the third is a study of 
‘situation’—conjunctures. But there’s no real articulation between them. 
Still, though Uno’s theory was more academic than it might have been 
had the Left offered a political home for it, his ideas were not without 
practical influence. For, ironically, generations of Japanese bureaucrats 
and managers were taught by professors of Marxian economics at Tokyo 
University—the obligatory point of entry into the Ministry of Finance 
and other key institutions—where they received an education from the 
Uno School which was very useful to them. Instead of just mathematical 
apotheosis of market mechanisms by neo-classical economics, they were 
alerted to the weak links in the capitalist system—its inherent tenden- 
cies to instability and crisis. For even if Uno’s formalism can sometimes 
look more Ricardian than Marxian, it is still a theory of the overall struc- 
ture of production and distribution, not of a homogeneous market which 
exists nowhere in reality. You can’t understand the mentality of Japan’s 
economic bureaucracy, and its lack of inhibition in steering investments 
and controlling markets, without this intellectual background. 


What about the traditions of Japanese liberalism? Are there any successors, 


for example, to a figure like Maruyama Masao in the field of political theory, 
who looked back to the example of Fukuzawa Yukichi in Meiji times?® 





6 See Ronald Dore, ‘Maruyama and Japanese Thought’, NLR I/a5, May-June 1964, 
PP- 77-83. 
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No, after Maruyama there was no comparable figure. Like Uno, he 
left a school of disciples at Tokyo University, but it has become more 
and more academic, preaching a Weberian Protestant outlook to very 
small circles. Curiously, there was some revival of Maruyama’s ideas 
in the nineties, because his writings were still relevant to questions of 
responsibility for war crimes. But Maruyama didn’t publish much in 
his last years, and his legacy has otherwise receded. The most signifi- 
cant Japanese liberal of the post-war period was Ishibashi Tanzan, who 
was Prime Minister for a couple of months in 1956-57, then fell ill 
and resigned. He was an economist by training, and a genuine disciple 
of Adam Smith. He was also a natural politician, who before the war 
advocated the independence of Korea and Taiwan on the grounds that 
colonies were a costly and irrational burden to capitalism. A very inter- 
esting figure. You could say he was the last symbol of a middle way 
in Japan. After Ishibashi there was no politically influential liberal, and 
after Maruyama no intellectually influential one. 


You've mentioned literary critics a number of times. How would you describe 
the role of such criticism, and literature at large, in Japanese culture? 


For a whole historical period, at least down to the end of the seventies, it 
was the main arena into which public discussion of intellectual or politi- 
cal issues flowed. Other disciplines always remained more confined to 
the academy (the Kyoto School was an exception—more typical was the 
narrow neo-Kantian instruction at Tokyo University). Literary criticism, 
by contrast, was always crucial to the definition of collective meanings 
in the wider culture. The position enjoyed by Kobayashi, whose career 
stretched from the twenties to the seventies—he died in 1983—was 
quite typical. Of course, the role of critics was closely connected to the 
importance of creative writers. In the generation after Kobayashi we had 
Yoshimoto and Etoh, the one a more populist, the other a more liberal 
critic. Etoh, in fact, started out by rejecting everything Kobayashi stood 
for. He attacked any notion of ‘overcoming modernity’, arguing that 
modern subjectivity was precisely what Japan needed. But then he went 
to the States, where he was treated as more or less a yellow monkey from 
a defeated country, and unfortunately discovered Erickson’s psychology 
of identity. So when he came back he started talking about national iden- 
tity, and how Japan could recover it from American distortions—in this 
regard, you could say Katoh is essentially repeating what Etoh said many 
years ago. Etoh ended up very conservative. But at the beginning he was 
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close to the writer who became Japan’s best-known novelist when he 
won the Nobel Prize, Oé Kenzaburo, and to Ishihara, in his days as a 
novelist. For a time the three formed a kind of post-war troika. 


In those days, relations between literature and politics were at the centre 
of intellectual life in Japan. Debates about them reached a peak in 1960, 
the year of huge turmoil over the Security Treaty with the US. In the 
aftermath of the demonstrations, however, a seventeen-year-old youth 
assassinated the Chairman of the Socialist Party. Shocked by the killing, 
Oé wrote two novels in quick succession about the psychosexual gen- 
esis of right-wing fanaticism—Seventeen and A Political Boy Dies—while 
another writer, Fukazawa Shichiro, published Furyumutan, a Kafkaesque 
comedy, which refers to a decapitation of the heir to the throne. The 
Far Right was outraged by both productions, and one of its thugs broke 
into Fukazawa’s house and murdered a maid who was there. Oé, who 
was himself being harassed anyway, was traumatized by this event. Soon 
afterwards, he had a disabled son, and went to Hiroshima. From then 
on, he shifted from political themes to more general issues of individual 
and collective trauma, and possible salvation. He’s a great writer, but 
the break is quite marked in his work, which has deepened, but nar- 
rowed. So far as the consequences are concerned, today we still can’t 
read A Political Boy Dies or Furyumutan—they remain unavailable, in 
what amounts to a state of de facto censorship. 


The next comparable pairing of critic and writer would be Karatani Kojin 
and Nakagami Kenji, who seemed like twins in the eighties. Karatani 
started out as a rebellious son of Yoshimoto and Etoh. He is a stunning 
literary critic, with an intellectual range that has made his Origins of 
Modern Japanese Literature the most widely read study of the subject both 
in Japan and probably abroad. I got to know him in 80 or 81, when he 
came to Kyoto to teach a course on Marx and Capital. Nakagami, on 
the other hand, was a buraku novelist who came out as such, depicting 
the naked structures of power in which Japanese civil society trapped 
its outcasts; but also the interconnected differences between men and 
women, Japanese and Koreans or Taiwanese. He was a kind of Genet 
of the accursed glory of the buraku. After O€, it was Nakagami who 
spotlit really acute political problems in Japan. His fiction is available 
in French, and should be translated into English. He died at the age of 
45 in 1992, leaving a huge vacuum. Karatani identifed so much with 
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Nakagami that after his death he couldn’t find another novelist to write 
about in the same way, and moved to more general theory. 


Better known in the West, of course, is the very different figure 
of Murakami Haruki, whose works are very popular in the States. 
Murakami, who started out as a translator of American minimalist fic- 
tion, belongs to the sixties generation, but he never refers to anything 
political directly. Rather he traces subtle changes of sentiments that may 
be motivated by social turmoil, yet are not reflective on it, in an interi- 
orizing gesture. So after Nakagami’s nude contradiction of powers, we 
have Murakami’s highly sophisticated space of subjectivity. Katoh, as 
you might expect, is a critic very close to Murakami. They both represent 
a certain return to interiority, after political disillusion. 


Abroad, modern Japanese culture is perhaps most often identified with the 
splendours of Japanese cinema—Mizoguchi, Ozu, Kurosawa—which are 
much much better known than its literature. What has happened since this 
classic era? 


The representative figure of the next generation was Oshima, a pure 
product of the sixties. He was active in the student protests against 
the Security Treaty in 1960, went into movies, where he was very con- 
scious of the example of Godard and the French nouvelle vague, and 
made political films. His early documentaries, on death by hanging and 
other subjects, are extraordinary. But over time his output has become 
more and more marginal, as the industry itself has declined. What you 
see now, increasingly, is an export product—Oshima playing to the 
Western gaze, offering images of Japan designed for orientalist expecta- 
tions. This is already very clear in Merry Christmas, Mr Lawrence, where 
he exploits the exotic stereotype of the Japanese soldier as a modern 
samurai, complete with repressed homosexuality and suicidal urges. 
His latest movie Gohatto—Taboo’—involves much the same thematics. 
For anyone who knows his films of the sixties, the difference is stun- 
ning. Gohatto is set in the last days of Tokugawa rule, among a guard 
unit loyal to the Shogunate, on the eve of its overthrow by the Meiji con- 
spirators: a supremely political hour in modern Japanese history. But 
Oshima discards all of this for a study of homoerotic tensions among 
the young samurai soldiers, as the appearance of a beautiful boy in their 
midst brings explosive sexual undercurrents to the surface. The film is 
in a sense thoroughly reactionary, since after much psychodynamic tur- 
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moil, the boy is killed and the homosocial order, with all its misogyny, 
is restored. Of course, the film will be seen abroad as a great samurai 
movie, with fantastic scenes of fighting. I was afraid it would be given 
the grand prize at Cannes, but fortunately even the French cinephiles 
were not so blind. 


This trend actually goes back to Mishima, for whom the original homo- 
sexual image was purely Western—Saint Sebastian. Mishima’s last 
performance, his suicide at a Self-Defence Force building, was likewise 
played out for the Western gaze. He wanted to be remembered as the last 
samurai who committed suicide, before the eyes of the world. But today 
this export culture has become much more widespread. Another strik- 
ing example is Kitano Takeshi, whose films are very popular in Europe 
just now. He started out as a stand-up comedian on television, and his 
early movies were very interesting, not unlike Buster Keaton. But after a 
number of commercial failures, he too opted for satisfaction of the appe- 
tites of Western orientalism. So in his recent hit Hanabi we get Mount 
Fuji, cherry blossoms, fireflies in the snow, the last suicidal voyage of 
a doomed couple—all these beautiful clichés. So Japanese and so finely 
done, etc.: Kitano as our genuine native artist, for the admiration of 
the West. The phenomenon isn’t confined to the cinema, of course. If 
you look at photography you see the same thing. Who is supposedly 
the leading Japanese photographer these days? Araki Noboyushi, who 
started out as a guerrilla against censorship in the seventies and eight- 
ies, then won a reputation as a vanguard Japanese artist in Europe and 
America, and is now reimported to Japan as a representative figure of 
our contemporary art. He produces images of sado-masochistic anarchy, 
which he calls ‘Ararchy’: for example, women in kimonos in bondage. 
If he were a Westerner, he would have been severely criticized by femi- 
nists—and indeed he is, to a certain extent. But as he is Japanese, his sin 
becomes his charm. There are many more interesting photographers in 
Japan, but for Manhattan or the Rive Gauche Araki is the quintessential 
Japanese camera. 


What are the less exocentric forms? 
You could say that rather than anything coming from young cinéastes, it 
is animation directors and games creators who are the real avant-garde 


in Japan today. This is a huge industry, some of whose products have 
conquered world markets, but without consciously targeting them. You 
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are dealing with a more endogenous output. Animation remains a sub- 
cultural zone, though a gifted individual director like Miyazaki Hayao 
has generated something like high-cultural works out of it, by transmut- 
ing legend—on which this area always feeds—into ideology. You may 
have seen his powerful ecological fable Princess Mononake, a big suc- 
cess in Japan. Unpredictable inventions, or strange trouvailles, bubble 
up from this commercial underground. The Pokémon craze is a good 
example. A young guy called Satoshi Tajiri, a conceptual designer, col- 
lected insects when he was a kid, and when Nintendo produced Game 
Boy, he thought of an exchange system of small monsters. Pokémon 
has characters, and a narrative, but the important thing is the exchange 
network that enables the swapping and hybridizing of its bizarre micro- 
creatures. It is the originality of this scheme—of course, it also taps 
into the common children’s passion for collection—that has caught on. 
Still, one should not be under any illusions. Most animation and allied 
forms just recycle archetypal images, usually much more Jungian than 
Freudian, and all-too-clichéd stories. 


You once offered your own fairy tale, of three kinds of capitalism—elderly 
in Europe, dominated by transcendental traditions; adult in America, with 
inner-directed individual responsibility; and infantile in Japan, powered by 
‘the nearly purely relative competition exhibited by other-oriented children’? 
So one should take the Pokémon/PlayStation syndrome as another manifes- 
tation of Japan’s ‘infantile capitalism’? 





7 ‘Let’s call it infantile capitalism. This ıs a remarkable spectacle and, in many 
senses, deeply interesting. In the manufacturing sector, for example, we may 
be able to say that Japanese engineers are cleverly manoeuvred into displaying 
a childlike passion whereby they are easily obsessed by machmes. Further, in 
such a postindustrial area as advertising, people became carried away by word 
play, parody and all the other childlike games of differentiation . . . In fact, 
children can play “freely” only when there is some kind of protecton. They 
always play within a certain protected area; and this protected area 1s precisely 
the core of the Japanese ideological mechanism—however thinly diffused a core. 
It is not a “hard” ruling structure which is vertically centralized, but “soft” 
subsumption by a seemingly honzontal, centreless “place” . . . Children are run- 
ning around, each one as fast as possible, at the front Hnes of the history of 
capitalism as mfantilization proceeds. They are enveloped by a “place” whose age 
is hardly known—the “place” that is transhistorical in the sense Nishida demon- 
strated.’ Asada Akira, ‘Infantile Capitalism and Japan’s Postmodernism: a Fairy 
Tale’, in Miyoshi and Harootuman, eds, Postmodernism and Japan, pp. 273-8. 
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Surely. You could also take as another expression of the same phenom- 
enon the huge popularity of the manga, the Japanese comic-book. This 
has ancient origins in narrative scrolls of the Edo period and earlier. But 
the modern manga has had a complex history in the post-war period, 
when it has always been somewhat polyvalent. There were ideological 
manga fomenting student protest in the sixties, and deviant manga for 
girls challenging sexual norms in the seventies and eighties. Today you 
can find ecology or gender criticism in them, just as you can Kobayashi’s 
ultra-nationalism. The form lends itself to subversive parody and bur- 
lesque. But, of course, the bulk of production has always been more 
conventional, instilling all kinds of conformism—baseball manga for 
boys, romances for girls. The output is enormous, and multi-layered: 
adults read manga in great quantities. The combination is the same you 
find in the animation or computer-games industries: flashes of quirky 
creativity amid overall regression. Just what you would expect from an 


The other area where Japan has registered in a big way internationally is 
architecture. What’s been the trajectory here? 


Up to the end of the sixties we had a genuine modernist architecture, 
dominated by Tange Kenzo, who could be described as our Philip 
Johnson. But in the seventies one of his students, Isozaki Arata, a con- 
temporary of Hollein and Eisenman, started to develop all kinds of 
unbuilt projects which anticipated what were to become postmodern 
forms. In 1983 he got his chance to erect the Tsukuba Centre Building 
just outside Tokyo, which set a paradigm for postmodern collage. Lots 
of commissions, at home and abroad, followed and Isozaki became the 
great practitioner and theoretician of Japanese postmodernism. Since 
the heyday of the architectural boom of the eighties, however, there has 
been a tendency to return to a less critical, more artisanal approach. 
Ando Tadao has probably been the key architect of the nineties, with a 
series of famous minimalist structures. He adopts the stance of a taci- 
turn craftsman, whose impeccable finish will impress you more than 
any construction dreamt up by ambitious theoreticians. Today, with the 
bursting of the bubble economy, there are fewer commercial opportu- 
nities for architects, although quite a few mega-projects are still being 
funded by the state to pump up the market. Tange, who became a con- 
vert to postmodernism like Philip Johnson, has produced some of the 
worst of these gigantic schemes. His new City Hall in Tokyo is an act of 
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aesthetic suicide. The newest wave of architects, on the other hand, pays 
no attention to theory or philosophy at all. They look more like techno- 
barbarians playing with computer-generated images. In the Western 
tradition, design was regarded as inferior to art, whereas in Japan it is 
our natural way of proceeding. Today we have every refinement of inte- 


rior design, of fashion design, of architectural design. What we are short 
of is original art. 
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J. G. A. POCOCK 


GABERLUNZIE’S RETURN 


HILE PUBLICISTS, some of them from what used to 

be the Left, have been celebrating the triumph of con- 

sumer capitalism and the end of history—that is to say, 

the death of the sovereign political community and the 
history it has made for itself—historians have been engaged in a recon- 
struction of ‘British history’. What this amounts to is an examination 
of the histories of the peoples inhabiting the archipelago as they have 
shaped these for themselves and shaped one another. The term ‘British’ 
sets up an emphasis on the English-dominated state and kingdom that 
has dominated these several histories, seeking to control and unify them, 
but the ‘new history’ recounts this story in ways calculated to problem- 
atize it! Whether there has been such a thing as ‘British history’ is 
contestable; but the disposition—if you like, the bias—of this approach 
is towards supposing that the contest continues and is not over yet. 


Tom Nairn, author of The Break-up of Britain (1977) and Faces of 
Nationalism (1998), is not a globalizer or a Euromorph but a Scottish 
nationalist with a genuine and humane concern for all the peoples of 
insular Europe. I am going to argue, however, that the view of them 
in his new book After Britain is one-eyed—not in the sense that it is 
blinkered Scottish, but in a way that leaves Nairn uncertain where he 
stands as between nationalism and globality; a way to which the politics 
of ‘new British history’ may suggest a rectification. In brief, he does not 
see how to re-arrange a sharing of sovereignty, and therefore falls back 
on Euro-globalism as a means of denying it to some while preserving (or 
reviving) it for others: a strategy sure to fail, since Euro-globalism does 
not favour sovereignty for some peoples above others. Nairn, an authen- 
tic nationalist, is thus walking on treacherous ground. 
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This does not occur out of strategic naivety, but because his understand- 
ing of ‘Britishness’ is impoverished: an impoverishment which arises 
more from his position on an oldish Left than from his Scottish nation- 
alism. The heart sinks at seeing, as the jacket design of After Britain, 
a portrait of the Queen and the Prince of Wales looking dowdy and 
unsure of themselves; here is to be another tedious exercise in Brit 
inverted snobbery—I am more irreverent than thou. What the text offers 
is better than that, but not better enough. Nairn, author of The Enchanted 
Glass (1988), an anti-royals polemic, can see the monarchy, as he can 
see Britishness, only in terms of an antiquated imperial class structure. 
This, he says, is dead—killed by Margaret Thatcher where the Left had 
failed to do away with it—with the result that he has only invective and 
satire to offer when monarchy and Britain, proclaimed dead, haven’t lain 
down yet. Thus his book consists largely of invective and satire against 
New Labour, good invective, certainly, but less good as diagnosis since it 
is obliged to presume itself right. 


Monarchy is a matter of myth and imagination. Nairn doesn’t like what 
it is making us imagine. But a republic must provide a better way 
of imagining ourselves, endowed with equal or greater mythic force, 
or it becomes—as the Australians lately perceived—an unconvincing 
device for allowing an oligarchy of politicians to symbolize themselves, 
Unfortunately, we live in a market culture where all pressures aim at 
making us hand over imagination to the merchandisers of images, and 
even disenchantment is a tool for rendering existing merchandise obso- 
lete. Republicans need to take care, therefore, that their republic is not 
a mere surrender of imagination and self, as in the culture of derision 
it all too easily becomes. To avoid this trap they would do well to have 
a certain respect for what they think needs replacing. Nairn, however, 
sees nothing in monarchy but an imperial fossil. In presenting Diana’s 
funeral as the institution’s death-gasp, therefore, he is obliged to deride 
the crowds as well as the family. Here British history might help him. 
An elementary knowledge of the reigns of George III and IV would sug- 





* For the reconstruction of British history, see Glenn Burgess, ed., The New British 
History: Founding a Modern State 1603-1715, London 1999; and a bibliography up to 
1998 in American Historical Review, 104, 2, April 1999, p. 491, notes a and 3. Most 
work in this field so far has been done on the early modern state-building period, c. 
1530-1830; but Nairn cites the exception, Laurence Brockliss and David Eastwood, 
eds., A Union of Multiple Identities: the British Isles, c. 1750-. 1850, Manchester 
1997. 
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gest that—to put it mildly—this has happened before: the mob may be 
telling the monarchy that they expect, and therefore want, something 
better: and who knows, they may get it To deny that on that strange 
occasion in 1997 something may have been happening in the English 
gut, we must say that there is no gut any more, only an attention span 
spasmodically jerked by the media. On that the jury may still be out. 


The English gut how much does Nairn know about it? It would be 
unfair to say that he cares only for Scottishness and the Scottish imagi- 
nation: his desire to extend his concern and sympathy further is real. 
But it is significant that, though he himself lives in Ireland—mountains 
divide him and a waste of seas—he insists that it is Scotland, not Ireland, 
that essentially confronts a Britain that is too much England, and an 
England that is too much Britain. He has of course a very good case. It 
was the Union of 1707 that created the Kingdom of Great Britain, and 
this is now being modified by the appearance of the Scottish parliament. 
The message of After Britain is that modification must mean liquidation, 
the replacement of British sovereignty by that of Scotland (and what 
else?). But there is an alternative to a history centred around Scotland. 
‘The new British history’ can very well be cast in such a form that the 
central antagonism through the centuries is that between England and 
Ireland (here the word ‘British’ moves from the problematic towards the 
inappropriate). This is a history of wars, of the creation of new sovereign- 
ties and of wars between those sovereignties. It may just be emerging 
from a Thirty Years War at the low-intense, urban-guerrilla level which 
Britain and Ireland have done so much to give to the world—whereas 
nobody worth mentioning has killed or been killed for Scottish nation- 
alism for longer than we need remember. Trainspotter may dream of 
Braveheart, but he doesn’t need to enact him. Trainspotter is part of 
Gaberlunzie, Nairn’s image of the Scot as colonized personality,” an 
image that provides the title of this essay. 





1 Gaberhunzie (‘18th—aoth century, Origin obscure’, Scots National Dictionary) is 
drawn from the poems of Douglas Dunn, many times cited in Nain’s text and 
notes. He inhabits the Highland fastnesses, ‘wild country where he is safe’— 

Among bracken, in his hideouts of fern— 

Gaberlunzie, half-life, national waif, 

Earth-pirate of the thistle and the thorn. 


After Britain, London 2000, p. 287: henceforth as. For a partial repudiation of 
Braveheart, see chapter 5, ‘On Not Hating England’, though this is mostly an indict- 
ment of the English for supposing that the Scots hate them. 
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Sovereignties in Ulster 


If we look at British and Irish history as connective tissue in the history 
of the archipelago, we end with a contemporary scene subsequent to the 
creation of the Irish Republic, which was itself something other than the 
glorious defeat of Britan as represented in conventional historiography. 
Between two highly legitimized sovereign states, the Kingdom and the 
Republic, there lies the debatable land of Ulster, inhabited by two hos- 
tile communities who know very well what sovereignty is. Kingdom and 
Republic are each well aware that Ulster can belong fully to neither of 
them, and each is resolved that it shall no longer draw them into war or 
challenge their legitimacy as states. They have therefore joined forces to 
draw a ring around Ulster, and oblige its communities to inch towards 
a sharing of power in which each can make such arrangements with 
Republic or Kingdom as are necessary to reassure it. Since this will take 
a long time, Kingdom and Republic must maintain an alliance close to 
confederacy for as long as is necessary. 


Here is a serious exercise in the politics of sovereignty, not to be dealt 
with by the mere onanism and attenuation of its substance which is 
all the postmodern intellect seems capable of proposing. AIl Nairn has 
to say of it, however, is that it must fail, and one regretfully concludes 
that he wants and needs it to fail, for the reason that he wrongly con- 
founds it with the New Labour strategy of devolution, intended—he 
quite rightly sees—to forestall any Scottish (let alone Welsh) secession 
or sovereignty. He does not want sovereignty shared or redistributed; 
he wants it reclaimed and retained by unilateral action. Yet he is cosmo- 
politan and humane enough to know that Scotland is not the only actor 
in Scottish history, and that all this is going on in an archipelagic and 
(perhaps) a European setting. He therefore needs a framework of archi- 
pelagic history, British history and perhaps European history in which 
to situate his analyses—since nothing is more certain than that Nairn’s 
politics are present history. It is because he lacks these frameworks that 
his writings are pervaded by some significant confusions. 


If Nairn could be persuaded to see archipelagic history as a pattern 
held together by its divisions and antagonisms, he would notice that 
Protestant Ulster is in significant measure a Scotto-British creation, set 
in motion by King James VI and I as part of an Anglo-Scottish campaign 
against Gaelic society on both sides of the North Channel, and that a 
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sovereign Scotland would have to pay attention to what it has been doing 
in all the islands. The Anglo-British state is at present paying that atten- 
tion. But as Nairn’s primary aim is the disruption of that state, he needs 
it to fail, and has therefore nothing to recommend for Northern Ireland 
but absorption into a Republic which has repeatedly shown it doesn’t 
want it? a defeatism unworthy of Nairn’s intelligence, to which he is 
compelled by the limitations of his vision. What is being proposed for 
Northern Ireland is a settlement agreed on by a number of sovereign- 
ties, including its own. Since Nairn’s aim is confined to the liquidation 
of one of those sovereignties, that of the United Kingdom, he cannot 
gee that more is involved in the Northern Ireland question than one 
more New Labour proposal for devolution within that kingdom’s struc- 
ture—though he is of course quite right to see New Labour’s Scottish 
and Welsh policies in those terms. His book is largely a jovially bitter 
polemic against Blair and all his works, on which the present reviewer 
does not desire to offer much comment. Let us, however, confine the 
term ‘British’ to its Anglo-Scottish context, and enquire within that con- 
text whether Nairn adequately understands what he is doing (a form of 
understanding, certainly, difficult for any actor to acquire). 


Imagining the English 


‘British history—especially when extended into an Irish dimension— 
has been, and is, a game for a number of players, in which each player's 
self-image, and image of the game, must be taken into account. Nairn 
is trying (though he knows he has not yet succeeded) to terminate the 
game in its present form, so that each player becomes autonomous and 
is free to rewrite the rules of the game or refuse to play at all. In past 
history, one of these players—‘the English’ taken as a collectivity—so far 
dominated the others that ‘British’ became a word meaning ‘English’ in 
disguise. Nairn’s proposal is not to re-define ‘British’ but to abandon it 
altogether, as incapable of acquiring any new meaning. Since, however, 
the history that ‘British’ has perhaps distorted will continue as some 
other language-game, it becomes a question of some importance what 
is to become of the word ‘English’ when it is no longer the inner mean- 
ing of the larger word. Perhaps ‘the English’ have thought of themselves 





3 an, ‘Notes’, pp. 306~7. Observe that Northern Unionism is ‘retrograde’ and ‘pri- 
mordial’. Why should it not be the latter? 
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as ‘the British’ for go long that it is a question how, or even whether, 
they are to define themselves, when (or if) ‘Britain’ is no longer available. 
Nairn must therefore decide whether he wants ‘the English’ to go out 
of existence altogether. He cannot reply that this is their problem, not 
his, since it is his intention to force the problem upon them; and since 
he knows that they are the most numerous, and perhaps still the most 
powerful, of the peoples inhabiting a contiguous archipelago, he must 
be politically interested, as well as humanly concerned, in the solution 
they may find. We revert to regarding ‘British history’ as a dialogue (not 
only a duologue) in which the speakers act upon each other, in determin- 
ing who they are themselves. 


Nairn’s problem—which he thinks an English problem—is that he 
wants the English to cease being British, but does not know whether 
they will or can, or how he wants them to go about it, or what they 
are supposed to become. The solution they seem to be proposing—a 
Britain of agreed devolutions—he angrily repudiates, both because he 
wants full Scottish sovereignty and because he identifies ‘Britain’ with 
an extinct class structure, and cannot imagine it taking any other form. 
While saying that ‘England’ 1s not his problem, he must keep adjuring 
the English to make it theirs. He is therefore compelled to try to imagine 
it for them; no easy dilemma. He considers, but seems to reject, that 
populist, soccer-fan Republic of St. George which occasionally surfaces 
in such imagining, but may be no more than the angry self-contempt of 
English Gaberlunzies (of whom there are quite a few). That gone, he is 
left with two literary constructs, a satire and a utopia; and after that, the 
inevitable opt-out of ‘Europe’. Let us consider them in turn. 


Satire is represented by ‘Ukania’, a fantasy that has appeared in this jour- 
nal,* in which the United Kingdom appears as the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire about 1918, the English as the Austro-Germans (and the Scots, 
I suppose, as the Hungarians, if not the Croats). This is all jolly fun 
and enables Nairn to make many jokes. But there is no parallel to the 
scenario in which the Austrians flung themselves into an Anschluss with 
the Third Reich in 1938, and are now being punished by Europe—in 
its dislike of sovereign democracies—for having a minority who vote for 
Haider. All Nairn wants to say by these means is that it is absurd for the 





‘Nairn, ‘Ukania under Blair’, NLR 1 January—February 2000, pp. 69—103; cf. AB, 
chapter 1. 
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English to think they can bring about a multi-national politics. In fact, 
he is more afraid that they will do so than that they won't. The aim of his 
satire is to lessen their political will, not to transform it. 


Utopia—in this case probably dystopia—is the image of England as 
theme-park. By a creative and ingenious telescoping of Richard Jefferies’s 
After London with Julian Barnes’s England, England,’ Nairn invents a 
southern tourist-trap of downlands and heritages, with a hinterland 
allowed to revert to forests inhabited by wildlife, human and animal. 
That in practice it would probably be a northern wasteland inhabited by 
the morlocks of The Full Monty is not a detail that occurs to him. He 
does not care enough whether the English become Gaberlunzies or not. 
This imagining has a certain mythic power because there has been an 
element of blood-and-soil quasi-fascism about southem English animal 
fiction, whose implications need to be looked into; but Nairn does not 
look deeper into English history than his construct of ‘Britain’ as class 
structure. In taking up the image of England as theme-park, moreover, 
he is—as we shall see—playing with fire dangerous to his own argu- 
ment. Does he mean that the English can imagine nothing better, or that 
he can imagine nothing better for them? 


An imperial construct? 


Nairn would have us credit a history in which ‘Britain’ has been noth- 
ing but an imperial construct, of which all national identities have been 
victims; the Scots as Gaberlunzies, the English as something which he 
cannot define, and which he wants them to replace by something else, 
which he can’t define either—so that he is reduced to blaming them for 
refusing to define it for him. Clearly, as any reader of this book must 
see, this isn’t going to work. Perhaps the problem is that his version 
of British history is unreasonably narrow. For this history is a tissue 
of complex stories, in which each has more than one face and must 
be told in more than one way, the nationalist and unionist versions for- 
ever arguing over a legacy which may be transformed but can never be 
brought to closure. In narratives of this post-revisionist kind—which 
the Irish are coming by long strides to tell of themselves—Gaberlunzie 
can never be the whole of the story. Scots have been Gaberlunzies (or 
have feared that they might be, which comes to much the same thing) 





3 AB, pp. 40, 85. 
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but have been many other things at the same times (note the plural), 
and their history must remain an argument with themselves, about and 
between the many things they have been. To let Gaberlunzie tell the 
whole story amounts to the claim to victimhood and nothing else, which 
I know Nairn wants to avoid. 


As for the English, not even their class structure reduces them to having 
been mere victims of themselves. Nothing will ever deliver them from 
having been an imperial people. There is no pre-imperial identity, lurk- 
ing in the post-imperial thickets until it can emerge to redeem them 
from their history. (The current attempt to find it in pre-Reformation 
Catholicism, which alone is sufficently European, damns itself.) There 
can be a ‘British’ history of the English, but never a post-British or an 
anti-British one; and it is a political consequence of this that ‘British 
history’ can be transformed but cannot be terminated. To call it ‘archi- 
pelagic’ means that the Irish Republic must continue to act in it to 
call it ‘British’ means that the English and Scots must continue to act 
in a history in which Union is a part of what they have been and are. 
Gaberlunzie will be less Gaberlunzie, the imperial Englishman a less 
imperial Englishman, when they are free to recognize that these beings 
are not all, but are part, of what they have been; and they need a complex 
history and a complex politics, if they are to be free to argue with them- 
selves as well as with each other. Nairn at this point must be seen as a 
better polemicist than he is a historian. 


The European Anschluss 


At one point in his search for the identity he would like the English to 
choose for themselves, Nairn castigates them for believing that absorp- 
tion into ‘Europe’ would free them from identity and the burden of 
choice. Yet his text concludes by saying that Britain persists ‘only 
because the English have not spoken yet. I wish they would get on with 
it... Like the Scots, they no longer have all the time in the world. 
Europe will not wait for either of us.” In spite of his earlier words, it is 
hard not to believe that here we have it His Master’s Voice, with Nairn 
woofing hopefully up the trumpet—the acephalous empire which offers 
Anschluss to all the ex-peoples of Ukania. The peremptory note is famil- 
iar. ‘Europe’s’ democratic deficit has arisen from the assumption made 





6 An, p. 88. 7 AB, p. ago. 
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by its founders that no sovereign people will knowingly give away its 
sovereignty—as Nairn denies the Scots did in 1707; each must therefore 
be conned into taking a first step, which it can then be told is irrevocable. 
‘Europe’ simply becomes the wave of the future, the inevitable outcome, 
which need not define itself, yet which you have no choice but to accept. 
It does not matter that, democratically speaking, this is the worst of 
reasons for doing anything, and ensures that you will do it badly. For 
‘Europe’ has become an engine for the supersession of democracy, and 
its replacement by a global capitalism with whose free play of forces no 
sovereign must be allowed to interfere. So institutions must be set up to 
place it beyond any sovereign’s control. This programme is supported by 
an invective—in which Nairn joins*—against the allegedly ‘Hobbesian’ 
notion that there must be a single all-powerful sovereign in every state. 
The actual target is something else—sovereignty in the sense so rightly 
dear to Nairn: the capacity of a people to say now and then, and to pos- 
sess the means of saying effectively, “This is who we are, what we have 
been, where we are now, and this is what we are, or are not, going to do.’ 
Global capitalism is simply not interested in such assertions, since in 
the last analysis it does not want any people to be more than the body of 
willing and malleable consumers that the enterprise of merchandizing 
culture next requires it to be. 


Does ‘sovereignty’ entail a state? The implications of the term ‘we’—as 
in the right to say who ‘we’ are—may extend so far as to compel the 
whole notion of a civil society over which the state is sovereign. The 
‘nationalist’ claim, of course, is that nationality determines the whole 
of social being (which neither socialists nor capitalists believe). Short 
of this, the possession of a political machinery sufficient to perpetuate 
the capacity for self-definition obviously comes close to constructing 
a ‘state’ that is ‘sovereign’, in the sense of equal with other entities 
having the same capacity. But I question whether it goes all the way, 
since there are other civil capacities that can be differently administered. 
In the New Zealand case, the Treaty of Waitangi is being interpreted 
so as to give Maori ‘sovereignty’ in two senses: as the character of a 
people who existed before the the promulgation of ‘sovereignty’ in either 
Crown or nation; and as the capacity to take certain decisions as to 
who and what they are, and the right to be consulted as to these deci- 
sions before further action is taken. This does not make them a state, 








8 an, p. 142; something to do with Tam Dalyell, which I leave to others. 
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or say that they ever were one; but it operates the notion of ‘Treaty’ 
to make them something which existed before there was a state—very 
Lockean thinking—and, now, one of the two peoples whose sovereignty 
{and state) consists in the negotiation and distribution of sovereignty 
between them. 


Regions and states 


Given that ‘Europe’ is committed to the all-round diminution of sover- 
eignty—and therefore of democracy, defined here as the ability of 
a people to take decisions about its own history—it is strange that 
Scottish nationalists have so wholeheartedly adopted a strategy of Euro- 
regionalism as a means to the break-up of the United Kingdom. 
Certainly, they are looking to forces that happily lend themselves to the 
disruption of any multi-national state; but it is the state itself these forces 
are after, and they will as happily undermine any further national states 
into which the United Kingdom may be resolved. ‘Regions’ are the buzz- 
word, and the anti-British joyously contemplate the dissolution of the 
Union into European regions. But when Nairn holds up Cornwall, the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands as regions deserving of further 
autonomy,’ it does not seem to occur to him that it is an English state he 
is now proposing to deconstruct, or that the Gaeltacht, the Orkneys and 
the Shetlands could as plausibly be used to deconstruct a Scottish state. 
Euromorphs regularly speak of regions as means to the disintegration of 
the state, and the substitution of economic choices for political. 


The point about a region—one must patiently reiterate—is that it is not 
a state. It does not possess sovereignty. Its inhabitants are not empow- 
ered to say with finality ‘We will, or we won't, do this’; it is not even 
clear that they may say ‘we’ at all. They may be there only to exchange 
commodities and negotiate identities with others no more possessed 
of selves than they are, subject to processes over which they have very 
litte control. There is an over-familiar rhetoric that suggests this is 
the postmodern condition, which we are all (if collective ‘we’s’ survive) 
searching for ways to manage. Within this enterprise (Nairn is right in 
saying) there is need for peoples sovereign, in the sense that they know 
what their history is and assert a claim to continue managing it. But 
if their sovereignty and their history are inextricably contingent upon 
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the history and sovereignty of others, it is this entangled history that 
they need to manage, by engaging their sovereignty with those of others. 
They will not achieve this by abandoning sovereignty to agencies that 
neither propose to exercise it, nor allow others to exercise it, in the sense 
in which history is managed by states. 


On the assumption (challenged by postmodernists) that history con- 
tinues and that you have to decide what to do about it, one may see 
English—Scottish—British—let alone Welsh—history as intricate in ways 
that Irish-British history is not; so that while in principle a conjoint 
‘archipelagic’ sovereignty could be exercised by three republics acting 
in occasional alliance, one need not see the case for a Scottish republic 
as coterminous with that for an Irish (which is why there is no need 
to imagine the latter). One may think the history of the larger island 
complex to the point where it may require continuous management by 
a commensurate political structure, and suspect that its dissolution into 
republics (which would be regions) would amount to an abandonment 
of sovereignty and history. 


There is a sense in which the region is intended to bring about this loss; 
not the same as that in which one loses it to an alien or uncomprehend- 
ingly inclusive state, but one perhaps more alienating still. The region 
will become the locus of a tourist industry, that supreme expression of 
the conversion of culture into image and commodity; it will become a 
theme-park—England, England or Scotland, Scotland—in which we, and 
others, consume and recycle a history no longer ‘ours’ because it is no 
longer the product of ‘our’ actions or decisions. In a world of regions and 
theme-parks, we are all Gaberlunzies, happily or unhappily on display to 
one another, at the command of masters who may not be known even to 
themselves. This is the familiar nightmare of twentieth-century future- 
fiction and, if Nairn wants to do his bit towards fending it off, he should 
set about imagining a politics in which Scottish sovereignty recognizes, 
and is recognized by, that of others. If he thinks this requires a ‘Europe’, 
it is one in which this need would be recognized. As a Eurosceptic, J am 
sceptical, though I could also be hopeful, as to whether he can get it. 


Postmodern democracy (oxymoron?), in which we all have multiple iden- 
tities, and are being pushed about among and between them, depends 
on our retaining a measure of control over the unending process of 
identity-determination; and for this it helps considerably if there are 
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points and moments at which ‘we’ can come together and say, ‘This is 
who we are and will do, or be, next.’ The national state, as Nairn rightly 
sees, is a well-tried and usable way of doing this, when it is available. 
It is a way of affirming a history. But there are histories in which a plu- 
rality of nations, seeking to affirm themselves as states, have co-existed 
and modified one another’s history, by means not necessarily fair or 
just or continuously satisfactory. If they possess ways of continuing to 
make and examine their own and one another’s history, they will pos- 
sess a joint political structure—since, in this formulation, politics is a 
way of making and managing history—and this in turn is capable of 
being examined and re-made. If they have been making one another’s 
history, they need multiple, or many-sided, membership in the history 
they have made together. 


The political framework in which such management occurs invites the 
adjective ‘British’, though this needs modification as the politics are 
extended into Irish history. As the example shows, this may in princi- 
ple be a framework of states, acting on one another, or a multi-national 
state, in which the nations interact in a shared sovereignty. The history 
of the histories—often bitter, confused and confusing—that the archipe- 
lagic peoples seem to have been making of one another has been made 
for the most part in the archipelago, with the adjacent peninsula as a 
contingent presence, or presences; for ‘European’ history needs to be 
written in the same way as ‘British’. There is no post-historical empire in 
which we can lose ourselves without becoming Gaberlunzies; and if we 
don’t want that to happen, we need a politics in which multiple identities 
are both intermixed and respected. Easier said than done; but never, on 
that account, not to be said. 
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FRANCIS MULHERN 


BRITAIN AFTER NAIRN 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, Tom Nairn published The Break-up 

of Britain. There would be no need for the question-mark that 

some thought only prudent, he felt sure: that historical future 

was already upon us. Today, in a successor volume whose title 
likewise steals a march on the calendar, he does not even pause to say 
‘I told you so’. The process of disintegration ‘is indeed under way, and 
there is now almost no one who believes otherwise’. After Britain, the 
first of a planned two-book set on the politics of the North Atlantic ‘archi- 
pelago’, aims to show that New Labour has unwittingly pitched the old 
state into terminal crisis, to specify what must now be done in Scotland, 
and to make a first estimate of the challenge now facing the most enig- 
matic of Westminster’s nationalities, the English. 


The break-up is in the first place that of a territorial jurisdiction, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (plus the treaty possessions in the Irish 
Sea and the Channel). The historical condition of the break-up is the 
disarticulation of a certain ‘sovereignty’, which in Nairn’s idiosyncratic 
usage denotes a basic constitutional formula, a master-discourse capa- 
ble of stabilizing the positive and negative terms of what is politically 
thinkable. That formula took shape in the 1680s, when the English par- 
liament frustrated the absolutist presumptions of the (‘British’) Stuart 
monarchy—not, however, to invalidate them as such, merely to realize 
them for itself, in the doctrine of ‘parliamentary sovereignty’. The cru- 
cial territorial gain came twenty years later, with the accession of the 
Scottish state to the Westminster constitution. This was the apparatus 
that oversaw the great expansion of British wealth and power over 
the next two hundred years, and which, after the Second World War, 
managed the diminuendo of Empire. Long stiffened in reaction to the 
American and French Revolutions, its basic formula weathered one 
hundred years of suffrage reforms, in the end seeing off the entire 
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twentieth century. ‘The purloined absolutism’ of 1688 lived on, ina 
‘primitive-modern’ apparatus of governance, the ultra-centralized, secre- 
tive, arbitrary, custom-ridden institution to which, in 1997, the electorate 
delivered Tony Blair. 


New Labour, New Britain: there has been no respite from the Blairist 
mission. Yet within three years, Nairn argues, Blair had demonstrated 
the futility of the project, bringing the old constitutional formula to the 
point of rupture. Two large questions of state required early attention. 
One concerned the damage done to the Ukanian ruling bloc during the 
years of Thatcher's garagiste campaign against Tory paternalism in the 
party and the Whitehall apparatus—the same years that witnessed the 
Bufiuelesque deconsecration of the House of Windsor. The other con- 
cerned a cluster of political commitments, diverse in motivation and 
historic standing but convergent in final implication: the introduction of 
devolved government for Scotland and Wales, the restoration of a strat- 
egic authority for London, and an initiative capable of exploiting the new 
potential for a credible peace in Northern Ireland. 


Only one coherent line of advance was available, according to Nairn and 
his co-thinker Anthony Barnett: a ‘constitutional revolution’ refound- 
ing Ukania as a democratic multi-national state, with a recognizably 
‘modern’ Basic Law and appropriately federalized representative struc- 
tures. The opportunity has been squandered. The Blair government has 
reformed in the ‘Celtic’ peripheries, in each case according to the given 
circumstances, and thus incoherently. At the same time, it has sought to 
renew the old prerogatives of the central state, diluting the long-standing 
promise of a Freedom of Information Act, temporizing over central elec- 
toral reform, and imposing an anti-democratic reform of the House of 
Lords—an infinite succession of appointed notables and celebrities to 
replace the old eternity of the blood-line. New Britain must first and last 
be ‘Britain’. But it cannot be. The discrepant constitutional changes on 
the periphery have undone the coherence of Old Sovereignty. As part of 
the Good Friday Agreement, Britain, like the Irish Republic, has with- 
drawn its claim of final jurisdiction over Northern Ireland; how ‘the 
greater number’ there will decide at length to exercise their power of 
self-determination is an open question. Scotland’s Union with Anglo- 
Britain rests on the original decisions of two parliaments, not that in 
London alone, and may be terminated with due notice; devolution, which 
Westminster unionists are prone to mistake for a concession or placebo, 
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will vex the relationship to snapping-point. The Welsh Assembly, a more 
limited body in a more deeply incorporated country, will be alert to con- 
stitutional movement elsewhere. 


Yet, thus far, Blair has perpetuated the arrogance of Westminster trad- 
ition, provoking popular electoral ‘mutinies’, as Nairn calls them, in 
Scotland and Wales (and most recently London, a less constitutionally 
fateful theatre, but an important anomaly, having the largest sub-state 
electorate in Britain). In the emerging conditions of a later Union, that 
of Europe, new national and regional departures appear less hazardous 
that they once were—or were plausibly argued to be. The alternatives to 
a unitary Britain are now tangible. But here again Blair has stumbled, 
in the face of vocal Europhobic campaigning in the London Parliament 
and press. Here are the multi-national conditions and the late-British 
syndromes of a coming disintegration. The obvious third possibility— 
neither centralism nor disintegration but a federalized state—is a paper 
option, Nairn maintains. First, it has never had significant political sup- 
port in London. Second, even a timely federalist initiative would have 
had to deal with the difficulty that led Scotland’s treaty negotiators to 
settle for an ‘incorporating’ rather than a federal Union in the first place: 
England’s overwhelming demographic and economic weight in the 
island as a whole. This is one reason why the relations of inter-national 
equality essential to any acceptable federation seem beyond reach. 
Another is that, as Nairn puts it, there is nothing for Scotland-in-Britain 
‘to be equal to’. England, alone now among the countries in a state it 
engineered and has always dominated, is constitutionally inchoate and 
politically ‘voiceless’ and, by most appearances, not much concerned 
about the fact. The English will find their own way out of the Anglo- 
British imaginary only in the process of the break-up. Blair’s incoherent 
‘modernizing’ has confirmed English belatedness, at the same time as 
setting Scotland on an open road to ‘de facto independence’ and even- 
tual formal separation. The end of that Union is the end of ‘Britain’. 


Tropes of the national 


Here, in rapid summary, are the principal theses of After Britain. But 
any one familiar with Tom Nairn’s writing over the years will know that 
simple précis does not properly capture his rhetoric, which is a study in 
the arts of engagement. Satire comes readily to him, and seldom more 
readily than on this occasion. His language deserves a little attention, in 
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something of its own high-troping spirit. Imagine that a twister makes 
its way across Nairn’s textual landscape, sucking up everything in its 
path. Then, quite quickly, the storm abates and releases its cargo, which 
makes a single, very strange heap. It includes a house, a computer and 
a wooden spoon; the Titanic, with iceberg; a leopard (Sicilian) and an 
elephant, a rotting fish, a polyhedron, and assorted insects, inchiding a 
butterfly that officers a ship; and on top of all this, a tub of pot-noodle. 
No, not Kansas: Britain. And the chief oddity in this figural jumble is 
that it suggests diversity in an analysis that is, in contrast, essentially 
simple. This archaeology-cum-zoology of Ukanian modernity somehow 
compensates for the fact that Nairn’s literal sweep of the landscape dis- 
covers only one significant life-form and one technology: the post-1688 
ruling bloc and its prosthesis, the Westminster state. The reality of this 
state is itself Gothic it has survived all hazard to become the binding 
final purpose of the political action it licenses. Nairn just once describes 
it as ‘capitalist—and then, as it happens, with reference to something 
in itself metaphorical: the government's self-projection as BlarrCorp, a 
‘modern’ enterprise complete with Annual Reports, brand managers, 
focus groups and the rest.? Britain’s business is being ‘Britain’. 


Scotland’s tropology is different: sparser, and quite coherent in feeling 
and sense. In this landscape, Nairn sees a nomad, a moorlander, a 
mountain preacher and a ‘Gaberlunzie man’; there is a river (of doubt 
or loss), and a ‘little white rose’. Scotland, as imaged here, is recogniz- 
ably a country with human forms. (The walking stereotypes of the civic 
bureaucracies appear too, as creatures evolved for the cramped ecology 
of the Union.) The ambient language of pain and healing in which these 
figures move confirms the thought that here we have a lyric specializa- 
tion of vision exactly complementary to the surrealist extravagance that 
predominates in the long discussion of Blairism. If Britain is essentially 
a monstrous state, part hippogriff and part cyborg, Scotland is essen- 
tially anthropomorphic, a collective individual. 


Metaphors sometimes belie the intent of the thesis they seem merely 
to embellish; here they have the opposite effect, confirming that the lit- 
eral historical and political judgements must be taken at their word, and 
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not merely read into reasonable ‘balance’ with other more or less valid 
considerations. Nairn grants full historical personality only to states 
(including their symbiotic elites) and people-as-nations. Other mani- 
festations of solidarity and antagonism—say, class relations—have a 
secondary, intermittent existence, often ag little more than modes of 
appearance of the two great agencies. ‘Blessing and curse together’, he 
writes, ‘nationality is simply the fate of modernity.’* It may be so. But 
the ambiguity conceded in that opening phrase does not make up for 
the indeterminacy that the main proposition ‘simply’ denies. There are 
older, far more stubborn human fates—eros and death—but not many 
suppose them to account for the pattern of human history. The logic of 
capital accumulation, with its associated patterns of class struggle, has 
some claim to be counted as the possible fate of the epoch, but here it 
registers only in the bland forms of ‘modernization’ and ‘development’. 
The fateful eternity’ of the Cold War—which some, even now, may per- 
ceive as an international capitalist struggle to contain and reverse the 
advances of historical Communism—has turned out to be ‘one dismal 
chapter in a longer and far more interesting story’.’ A story too long and 
much too interesting to summarize, apparently, though itis a fair guess 
that its title includes the word ‘nation’. 


Left-wing critics of the great monodrama come in two varieties. The 
first comprises those who, like the younger Daedalus, aspire to fly, with 
the same results. These are the ‘departure-lounge internationalists’ (in 
other parts of the North Atlantic archipelago known as ‘metropolitan 
Marxists’) who think to expunge the stain of nationality with the aid of 
‘Socialism, Liberalism and other formulae of the moment’.‘ If they do 
not come to see more clearly, they are prone to fall into complicity with 
the great-nation chauvinists who, less high-mindedly but with greater 
actual force, deny the aspirations of nationality. The local illustration 
is of course ‘British Socialism’, which is Nairn’s taxidermic rendering 
of ‘Labourism’—itself a term which, in his own departure-lounge days, 
he imported from Italian Communist discourse for his contribution 
to NLR’s theses on Britain. This plebeian-unionist version of manifest 
destiny is now ‘a Heritage site’, frequented mainly by the lost souls of 
Labour’s left. In its post-socialist form it is ‘British’, pure and simple: 
the Blairist drive to rejuvenate Ukania’s old regime—to which the real- 
world alternative is nationalism. In fact, Nairn maintains, the historic 
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priority of class identifications in British politics has been a distinctive 
local effect of state-formation in the island: ‘Britain’, he writes, in one 
of many brilliant observations, ‘was a multi-national class before it was 
a multi-national state; and the latter remains in essence a manifesta- 
tion of the former’? But lest we infer from this that the break-up of 
Britain might then count as a properly socialist (not only nationalist) 
objective, he points to the Catholic working class of the West of Scotland, 
who have made their way beyond such understanding. Of their first ever 
recorded majority vote for independence he writes: ‘“Class” was being 
transmuted into “Nation” before our eyes.’ Home at last. 


Fatality and contingency 


Nairn is an unusual nationalist, in good part because of his systematic 
practice of comparative historical discrimination (for which the Marxism 
of the departure lounge is due some credit) and because of his unabated 
sympathetic interest in other national worlds. His theoretical-political 
vision of the nation in modernity is secular in commitment and global 
in range. There is no taint of ethnic essentialism in his scheme, though 
he also seeks to avoid the shortcomings of the familiar constructionist 
alternative which, in both its cynical (Gellnerian) and naive (post- 
structuralist) forms, has difficulty in theorizing the real longues durées 
from which ethnic romanticism spins its mythologies. The ‘Scotland’ 
for which he urges independence is the territory of the state that went 
out of existence in r707, and its current population. Ifa Scottish national 
identity has survived the three centuries of the Union, it is because 
British state policy required only ‘subsumption’, not assimilation, and 
because key civic institutions accordingly survived as an autonomous 
sub-state system: spirits and genes have had no part in the matter. The 
new, democratic-republican Scotland would be an equal partner in a 
post-Ukanian Council of the Isles and a developing European Union. 
But about the possible social order of the new state, Nairn has nothing to 
say, not even to his fellow-Scots, who are the named or implied address- 
ees of much of his book. 


Nairn’s settled polemical habit is to dismiss appeals to social questions 
as the spoiling tactics of Labour unionists, or the doxologies of departure- 
lounge internationalists who still will not understand that nationality 
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is the fate of modernity. Undoubtedly it has often been so. However, 
the left is not so easily stereotyped, even in these times, and the logic 
of Nairn’s axiom is not what he takes it to be. It is possible to endorse 
Nairn’s demand for Scottish independence and his general vision of a 
post-British archipelago of states, and still to insist on the limitations of 
his theoretical and political nationalism. The proposition that nationality 
is fate settles very little, without the further proposition that the charac- 
ter of nationality is itself fatal. Only if both are true can it be inferred that 
nationalism is the necessary politics of the epoch. But Nairn expressly— 
and convincingly—rebuts the second proposition, for Scotland and, by 
implication, for all cases. Nationality is a politico-cultural condensation 
of historical social relations of all kinds and, in so far as these are con- 
testable and changeable, so, too, is it. The people of the Insh Republic 
were ‘Irish’ in 1950 and they are ‘Irish’ today, yet, over that fifty-year 
period, the national imaginary has been recomposed—not through the 
collective self-elaboration of national character, but through a complex, 
sometimes traumatic sequence of social struggles for and against the 
prerogatives of capital, clericalism and patriarchy. Modernity may dictate 
that our social existence is always understood to be, among other things, 
a ‘national’ condition, but, by the same token, any appeal to nationality 
is always a coded declaration for, or against, a substantive social state 
of affairs. In that sense, even where the issue of territorial sovereignty 
is in play, the privileging of nationality-as-such is either insufficient or 
evasive. Nairn’s axiom conceals a paradox the peculiarity of nationality 
as a fate is that it is itself fatally contingent. 


The effort to contain this paradox within a discourse that franchises only 
states, and people-nations, as historical agents, shapes a distinctive order 
of emphasis in political interpretation and judgement. The chapter on 
‘The Unmaking of Scotland’—a phrase which looks to the future, not 
the past—illustrates Nairn’s insistently historical perspective on nation- 
ality. His central concern, in this admirable intervention in cultural 
politics, is identity, which he is inclined to image as personality. Another 
chapter, “The Last Day’, shows a rare sensitivity to the inner disturbances 
that attend upon moments of transition, the fluctuations of gravity, the 
almost bodily sense of anachronism that comes when, suddenly, as it 
must seem, the crucial decision has already been taken. Of course, ‘iden- 
tity’ no more exhausts the reality of a society than ‘personality’ sums 
up the reality of a human being. But there, in those terms and their 
metaphorical pairing, the emphasis of Nairn’s discussion lies. The third, 
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directly political, term in this set of equivalents is ‘constitution’, which, 
for Nairn, is a passe-partout ın the analysis of late-British politics and the 
struggle towards Scottish independence. 


Constitutions against budgets? 


Some things are too obvious to be clearly visible. Constitutional ques- 
tions are so obviously crucial in any discussion of the British state that 
we may mistake their truly fundamental place in Nairn’s thinking, as 
the final reality of politics in general. His account of British local govern- 
ment reform since the 1960s is notable both for its ingenuity and for 
its symptomatic quality. This long, continuing sequence of new begin- 
nings, as he reads it, is a record of displacement activity, in which the 
unspeakable question of reform at the centre has been rephrased as 
the admissible—but unanswerable—conundrum of efficient municipal 
governance. The infamous Poll Tax—a flat-rate imposition on all adults, 
regardless of income and household status—was not merely a crazy epi- 
sode in the story of Thatcherism: it was a particularly acute passage in 
the case-history of a chronic disorder—that of the state itself. The Poll 
Tax crisis concentrates all the elements of Nairn’s political vision: a reck- 
less, centralist measure, still more recklessly piloted in Scotland, and 
answered there and, later, in the south by popular ‘mutinies’—mass 
non-compliance beyond the limits of the law, and a climactic riot in the 
capital. 


The difficulty is that Nairn can only interpret it as he does by erasing 
the political record of the preceding fifteen years. Two issues dominated 
British politics in the 1970s: labour militancy and public spending. 
There were others—an upsurge in racist agitation and terror, devolution 
itself—but these were the issues that made or broke the governments 
of the decade. Edward Heath’s Conservative administration set out to 
control the trade unions, and was destroyed by them. Four years later, 
another great strike wave settled the electoral destiny of its Labour suc- 
cessor. One critical difference between these two phases of militancy 
was that, by 1978, the issue of social spending had become central in 
political life. The protagonists of the second wave were public-sector 
workers rather than miners and engineers; not only wages but welfare 
provision itself, as it had been known for a generation, were at stake in 
‘the winter of discontent’. Thatcher came to office determined to re-run 
the conflicts of the past decade, this time resolving them to the definitive 
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advantage of capital and its social hinterland, the right-thinking petty 
bourgeoisie in which she had grown up. The intensified centralism of 
her government had little to do with constitutional displacement activity, 
everything to do with the desire to avenge the two great social affronts 
of her lifetime: the victory of welfarism in 1945, and the fall of Heath in 
1974. The war on labour culminated in the miners’ strike of 1984-85. 
The Poll Tax was the matching climax on the second front a drastic 
redistribution of the local tax burden from rich to poor. 


The Poll Tax episode is as significant as Nairn believes it to have been, 
but for reasons that he quite systematically depreciates. It was, after all,a 
crisis of fiscal policy, the kind of business that he regularly counterposes, 
prejudicially, to the serious high-political practice of ‘constitutionalism’. 
He is disdainful of those whose criticism of New Labour dwells on 
such matters. ‘Economics’ (his own impatient phrase) is another feature 
of the British misére. The alternative, which Blairism has botched, and 
Scotland must now pursue, is the formulation of a new constitutional 
order. The general objection to this is that, temperamental preferences 
set aside, budgets and constitutions cannot so easily be opposed: each, 
in its own register and time-scale, is a political synopsis of a social order 
and its priorities. The specific objection is that there may be a signifi- 
cant price to pay for high-minded indifference to the substance of the 
Blairist prospectus: a refurbished social-liberal hegemony for an unalter- 
ably capitalist society. The everyday popular experience of the Third Way 
will do much to shape the course of constitutional debate. Gravediggers 
of the old regime quite naturally look towards the approaching tercente- 
nary of the Treaty of Union; Blair may well have his eye on an earlier 
anniversary falling, probably, in the first year of the parliament after 
next: the centenary of the Liberal ‘People’s Budget’ of 1906. 


What kind of Scotland? 


These considerations bear directly on prescriptions and forecasts for 
Scotland and the rest of Britain. Independence may be no more than ten 
years away, Nairn reckons. The critical task for the Holyrood Parliament 
is to assume the functions of a constituent assembly, deciding upon ‘its 
own constitution, principles and modes of operation’. This curious sum- 
mary betrays the insufficiency of constitutionalism as a line of political 
march. It is in part tautological, and in greater part reductive, suggesting 
the work of a Standing Orders Committee rather than the momentous 
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struggle to determine the Grundgesetz, the Basic Law, of a whole soci- 
ety. In this, the national-territorial question would be quickly settled. Far 
harder questions would remain. Would the new constitution place gen- 
eral conditions on the right to property? Would it entrench a right to 
strike, thus over-riding the corpus of anti-labour statutes handed down 
by Westminster? In what guaranteed sense would the new society be 
‘secular’—if at all? How widely and deeply would ‘equality’ be under- 
stood? Would the standard right to freedom of expression be buttressed 
by a right of access to means of dissemination—and corresponding 
restrictions on private ownership of media? The list goes on, prompt- 
ing a more down-to-earth question: where, at present, is the politics that 
might draw popular energies into the making of a constitution? Nairn 
is quick to sense philistinism in those who query the call to constitu- 
tional revolution. But philistines are always other people—other people 
who, in the main, will be attracted to the work of a constituent assem- 
bly, as they have been to devolution and even independence, in so far 
as it comes to appear as a possible solution to the abiding problems of 
their social existence. That is to say, in so far as Blairism-plus-devolution 
comes to appear inadequate, and also surmountable. 


There have been some grounds for believing that this critical dynamic 
might quickly take hold in Scotland. Two-thirds of the electorate, a stun- 
ning majority of all devolutionists, supported tax-varying powers for 
the devolved parliament—a vote which, in the post-Thatcher ideological 
world of New Labour, can only signal an unthinkable willingness to 
increase the rate of income tax for social purposes. Blairist discipline is 
weaker in Holyrood than in Westminster, as an independent socialist 
deputy has been able to show, in a brilliant parliamentary strike against 
an oppressive debt-retrieval law. The Scottish National Party leadership 
has steered a social-democratic course to Labour’s left, with apparent 
electoral success. But if, as now seems likely, the SNP moderates its 
line, turning to compete for ‘middle Scotland’ on Blairist terms, the case 
for early independence, and the associated constitutional upheavals, will 
appear just so much weaker, more abstract. If the emerging choice for 
Scotland is Blairism or Blairism, why not stay put? Nairn’s strategy 
is a conclusion in search of its own sufficient condition, which is an 
array of popular demands converging in the perception that independ- 
ence is a practical necessity. The likelier political basis for convergence 
will be unruly experimentation, a complex process that tests the con- 
crete possibilities and limitations of devolution, on the social terrain 
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defined by New Labour’s management of capitalism in Britain. The 
struggle to foster a popular left alternative to Blairism is, if you like, the 
low road to the constitutional sublime—but perhaps it is the only one 
currently open. 


The main political variable in the years ahead will be the general one 
of the pragmatic success of Blairism as a pan-British formula for econ- 
omy and society. Short of an electoral crisis at that level—above all, 
short of a major revival of Conservative fortunes in the south—‘de facto 
independence’, or strong devolution, may prove a habitable state for the 
Scottish majority. Nairn knows far too much about Ukanian political 
culture to underestimate the level of inertia in the system. Besides, not 
even Scottish independence would put an end to Old Sovereignty. The 
day after, there would still be ‘Britain’, the Union of England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. It is too early to be confident that Wales will 
follow Scotland into independence—even if current indications seem to 
favour that wager. The direction and tempo of Northern Irish develop- 
ments can only be guessed at. One public Sinn Féin estimate is that 
the Union has some twenty-five years to run—a long enough time, by 
Nairn’s measure. It is as good a conjecture as any that the break-up of 
Britain will turn out to be a characteristically ‘British’ process—some- 
thing, like metrication or ordinary participation in the life of the EU, 
that encroaches on the official imagination without ever quite becoming 
banal reality. 


Sherwood Forest 


Then there is England, about which Nairn writes with arresting, sombre 
insight. The English ruling class dominated the state, giving the world, 
including England, its essential imagery of ‘Britain’. The price the 
English have paid, he argues, is a kind of collective estrangement 
from political self-representation—which has been the always already 
accomplished work of ‘their’ larger-than-life state. The most obscure 
of Britain’s national questions has been that of England—which, as 
Westminster’s old monopoly disintegrates, must at last be posed and 
dealt with. The ‘question’ may in fact be plural, Nairn believes: the 
nation may discover in itself another composite, and the prospect of a 
cluster of small states. That vision is less charming than it may seem, 
given that regional disparities of wealth in England are among the stark- 
est in the EU. However, a more tangible danger lies in the more likely 
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course of development, which is the emergence of ‘England’ as a distinct 
site of political elaboration. Nairn is well aware that this is the preferred 
terrain of the Right. But his better nature checks the flow of his specula- 
tion, whose ulterior logic appears to be this. If Britain has been above 
all the historic vehicle of an English-cum-Scottish ruling bloc, and if that 
state has been, for the English as a whole, a surrogate locus of collective 
identity, then it follows that the national-popular resources for an eman- 
cipating post-British politics in England will be meagre. Like Orwell 
before him, Nairn is inclined to imagine a deep nation, ‘England’s 
England’, essentially untouched by the ‘British-imperial class’ which has 
occupied its imaginative common lands for so long. But he has already 
excluded that possibility as a matter of theoretical principle. Historical 
England, the only available ‘national’ material for a new polity in for- 
mation, has been Anglo-Britain. There was nothing else it could be, on 
Nairn’s own account. 


Moreover, the new polity would be hard put to become anything else, 
for a practical reason which Nairn overlooks. It makes sense to think 
of Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland as quitting Britain; sovereign 
powers, once exercised from London, would be assumed by govern- 
ments in Edinburgh, Cardiff and Belfast-or-Dublin. But England could 
not quit the old state in the same way: after all, there is nowhere to 
‘go’. In effect, England would inherit Ukania, armed forces, laws, mon- 
archy and all, becoming at best a residuary body, at worst the after-life 
of the old regime. There is no existing Englishness that might redeem 
the population of England from this. The spontaneous tendency of a 
new English nationalism—already manifest in the Conservative Party— 
would be to recharge the presumptions and resentments of late-British 
political culture, to tend the flame of British pre-eminence in an embat- 
tled loyal heartland: England as Sherwood Forest. 


This ugly Robin Hood nationalism would be quite comprehensively 
reactionary—and simply dangerous for the black- and brown-skinned 
sons and daughters of the country, who as yet cannot uncontroversially 
claim ‘British’ identity, let alone call themselves ‘English’ (hyphenated 
or not), should that be their intuitive preference. Nairn and others have 
been tempted to see in the events surrounding the death of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, the intimation of a progressive counter-Englishness. 
The thought ıs fanciful. Diana Spencer’s personal project for the mon- 
archy was nothing other than a novelettish companion-piece to Blairism 
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itself: a photogenic make-over of the official lifestyle. Her cult, familiar 
in many ways from centuries of royalist folklore, was and is regressive, 
personally as well as politically. Nairn’s image of a capital ‘barricaded 
with flowers’ seems designed to evoke the memory of revolutionary 
Lisbon. Others may think back to a village some way north of it, named 
Fatima. 


Nairn has heard other dark predictions for England from Scottish 
unionists, and dismisses them as so much scare-mongering. But this 
prediction is actually his own, in that it emerges, without prejudice to 
Scottish independence, from the logic of his own theses on Britain. A 
southern-dwelling socialist may ask whether Nairn’s concern to defend 
the English against manipulative caricature—an honourable reflex in 
itself{—has not been exaggerated in the interest of his prior theoretical 
commitment, which is to nationality, as the only sustainable agency of 
human betterment in modern history. Here, as in the case of Scotland, 
he takes pains to rebut charges of ethnicism, and to insist on the real and 
superior alternative of ‘civic’ nationalism. He is right, of course, to reject 
claims that nationalism always ends in ethnic cleansing. But that small- 
ish mercy is not enough. The set-piece contrast between civic and ethnic 
nationalism is politically convenient, in so far as it distracts critical atten- 
tion from the first to the second, allowing the former easy polemical 
advantage without risk of comparable scrutiny. Civic nationalism may 
not be ethnicist, but it is a variety of nationalism none the less. As such, 
it is inherently under-determined in social composition and trajectory. 
The United States of America has been the most purely civic of nations, 
historically; its constitution is held sacred as an act of creation; democ- 
racy and equality are watchwords of the official culture. Viewed thus, it 
is exemplary. Yet that civic order has fostered the most purely capitalist 
society on earth, and assumed an international role without comparison 
in its destructive egoism. Nairn can hardly want that for the republics 
of the North Atlantic archipelago, but he denies himself the political lan- 
guage in which he might say so, preferring the canonical vocabulary of 
republican constitutionalism. This reluctance to venture into the actual 
and possible social reality of nations is not only politically limiting; it 
condemns his case to inconsistency. A civic nationalism that does not 
specify and defend an order of social priorities—a version of national 
civility, in other words—falls short of its own definition. 
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The political lessons to be learned from After Britain are not unionist, 
but they are not simply Nairnist either. There are two, and in both cases 
the more advanced Scottish situation illuminates the more daunting — 
English prospect. First, and specifically, the process of break-up will 
probably be more complicated, irregular—and perhaps inconclusive— 
than Nairn allows. There is unlikely to be an effective, consolidated 
popular majority for independence in Scotland until Blairism-plus- 
devolution has been tested to its perceived limits, and that will entail 
substantive, not purely constitutional, challenges to the existing order 
of social interests. That process, necessary for Scotland, will be a rich 
political learning-resource for the Left in England, where constitutional 
questions are widely shunned as precious, tedious or dangerous, and the 
‘nation’ is an estate of the Right. Scottish outcomes have fundamental 
significance for all of us. Second, and generally, Scotland already sug- 
gests what a glimpse of a possible Anglo-English future confirms. If 
nationality is a modern fate—which is to say, a central politico-cultural 
structure of capitalist societies—then it follows, for socialists, that it is 
far too grave a matter to be left in the care of nationalism. The Left these 
days has too few answers, too many of them too simple. But at least they 
speak to the national ‘question’ in its only unmystified form, which is 
neither nationalist nor nihilist not Whither our nation? but What kind of 
social order do ‘we’ want for it? 
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PREFACE 


He Qinglian was born in Shaoyang in the province of Hunan in 1956. 
Sent as a teenager to work in the countryside on a railway construction site, 
she studied history at Hunan Normal University and economics at Fudan 
University in Shanghai, passing out in 1985. After teaching jobs in Changsha 
and Guanzhou, she moved to the Special Economic Zone of Shenzhen, work- 
ing first in the publicity department of the municipal Party Committee, and 
then on the Shenzhen Legal Daily. In August 1996 she completed a book 
on the social and economic ills of China after two decades of reform policies, 
declined as too explosive by eight or nine publishers. But after it appeared in 
Hong Kong in 1997 under the title China’s Pitfall, an expurgated version 
was published in Beijing as Modernization’s Pitfall in January 1998, with a 
preface by Liu Jili, Vice-President of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
then an adviser to Jiang Zemin. The book was an immediate sensation, as 
a blistering indictment of far-reaching inequality and corruption in the PRC, 
selling 200,000 legal copies and vastly more pirated ones. 


The essay translated here appeared in the March 2000 issue of Shuwu [House 
of Books], a journal published in Changsha. The number sold out within ten 
days. More radical than her book, the artide met with a swift reaction from 
the authorities. The Propaganda Department of the Central Committee of 
the CCP denounced it as a ‘liberal’ document guilty of ‘inciting antagonism 
between the different strata of Chinese society’, and sent an investigative team 
to Changsha to find out how it could have seen the light of day. In May meet- 
ings were summoned of the Guangdong Provincial Committee and Shenzhen 
Municipal Committee of the Party, at which confidential directives were given 
that her works were no longer to be mentioned in the media. On returning 
from a trip abroad in June, He Qinglian was demoted from her editorial 
position at the Shenzhen Legal Daily, and placed under domestic surveil- 
lance. Her article, however, continues to be the focus of intense unofficial 
discussion, amid increasing intellectual ferment in China. In study circles, 
it has been compared—only partly in jest—to Mao’s famous Report on the 
Peasant Movement in Hunan of the twenties, as a gripping class analysis 
of Chinese society for these times. Disavowing the analogy, He Qinglian has 
said that where Mao’s text set out to identify the agents, allies and targets of a 
social revolution, her concern is simply to bring home to her compatriots some 
unquestionable realities of the country in which they are living. 
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HE QINGLIAN 


CHINA’S LISTING 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


HE CLASS STRUCTURE of Chinese society has undergone 

a profound transformation since the beginnings of the 

reform-policy period in 1978. The elite, previously selected on 

a political basis, is now also being recruited on the basis of 
‘wealth’ and ‘merit’—profoundly affecting the underlying social struc- 
ture. These new sections of the elite are now beginning to form their own 
interest groups, social organizations and lobbying channels, beyond the 
already established political ones. The working class, hitherto the consti- 
tutionally decreed ‘leading class’, and the peasantry, the ‘semi-leading’ 
class, have both been marginalized; intermediate social organizations 
are developing apace. All these processes have led to thorough-going 
changes in the relations between the state, society and the individual. 
We have reason to believe that, after China joins the WTO, interest 
groups will multiply further, and relations between them will undergo 
yet more complex change. 


Before the Reform Era, China was a highly unified, centralized society, in 
which political, economic and ideological centres largely overlapped. The 
whole society obeyed a paramount interest—that of the Party—and the 
value-system appeared to be equally unified. This situation reflected the 
distribution of essential resources. At that time, the government monop- 
olized not only the basic material resources of society—land, property, 
income and so forth—but also the political resources of power and pres- 
tige, and the cultural resources of education and information. There 
were no independent, non-governmental resources, and no intermediate 
organizations; an essentially binary structure, ‘state vs. people’, pre- 
vailed. Chinese people at that time had no material goods beyond some 
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simple furniture, clothing, cooking-ware, bedding, and so on. Their 
incomes, too, were woven into the governmental distribution system. 
Peasants lived under the rural institutions of the People’s Communes, 
mainly dependent on the labour-point system for their earnings, while 
urban dwellers relied on the wage scale fixed by the Personnel and 
Labour Ministries. Under this highly unified, monolithic state, it was 
impossible to form any social group with independent goals. 


Inequality and corruption 


The thrust of Chinese reforms has been gradually to reallocate the 
possession of social resources. However, as this author has repeatedly 
pointed out, the principal form this has taken has been a process of pri- 
vatization of juridically public assets by the power-holding stratum. Its 
most striking feature has therefore been a glaring inequality in the dis- 
tribution of national resources—an inequality that has been the starting 
point of the restructuring of class relations in China in the past twenty 
years. The way in which current political and economic elites have crys- 
tallized has been tellingly described by the sociologist Sun Liping and 
his colleagues. They write: 


Transferability between political, economic and cultural capitals m China 
has yielded a type of commutation significantly different from those ana- 
lyzed by Ivan Szelenyi, which we may call ‘insider’s transfer’. Charactenstic 
of this phenomenon is the pattern of ‘missing no chance’, whereby inter- 
generational transfers of various types of capital within a family lineage 
have reinforced the switchable potentials of the different capitals them- 
selves. In other words, in each upheaval in the distribution of resources, the 
esting power-holders have never missed out. Some of the high points in 
this sequence have been: the resumption of nation-wide university-entrance 
examinations in the late seventies; the opportunities for study abroad m the 
eighties; the openings for speculation in the experimental urban reforms of 
the mid-eighties; the selection of the ‘Third Generation of Leaders’ in the 
late eighties; the commercial fever—‘jumping into the sea’—of the early 
nineties; the trade in diplomas of higher education in the mid-nineties. 
These were all links in a chain of ubiquitous capital accumulation by 
this group. If a middle class has had difficulty emerging in China, it is 
partly because so many of the resources necessary for one have already 
been cornered. 





* Sun Liping et al, ‘Trends and Risks of Changes in Chma’s Social Structure in the 
Near Future’, Strategy and Management, no. 5, Beijing 1998. 
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Though the total size of the elite that now controls a stock of 
‘all-encompassing capital’ is not large, it enjoys commanding power 
over political, economic and cultural life. Most of its members made 
their fortunes not through technological innovation or industrial enter- 
prise, but by reproducing and exploiting monolithic positions of power 
to accumulate personal wealth. 


This process of power-generated capitalization was studied in some 
detail in my book The Pitfall of Modernization, published in 1997. Since 
then, however, the forms of corruption in China have undergone con- 
siderable changes. In the eighties and early nineties, malversation was 
mainly an individual affair. Typical cases included Yan Jianhong, the 
former President of the Guizhou International Trust and Investment 
Company; Gao Senxiang, once head of the Chinese Trust and Industrial 
Bank in Shenzhen; or Wang Jianye, the former boss of the Shenzhen 
Planning Office. But by 1995 corruption had developed from an individ- 
ual to an organizational stage. A number of features distinguished such 
organized corruption. Often the leaders of social organizations were 
those most heavily implicated in cases of corruption, utilizing the public 
authority entrusted to their institution or branch of the state apparatus 
as the key asset in ‘power-money exchanges’. For their part, lower-level 
social organizations would mobilize the public resources under their 
control to bribe upper-level organizations, in pursuit of more financial 
support, better administrative deals or greater business opportunities. 
The case of Deng Bin in Wuxi City, Jiangsu Province, illustrated these 
trends. In the corruption scandal in the port of Zhanjiang in Guangdong 
Province, the Party Secretary, the Mayor and leading figures in other 
government departments were all involyed—and subsequently caught. 
Revelations of corruption in the Army offer similar examples. 


By about 1998 corruption in China had developed further, from an 
organizational to an institutional or systemic stage. Three features define 
this new phase. Firstly, corruption has now permeated the bulk of the 
party and state apparatus. Secondly, corruption has become an estab- 
lished arrangement within institutions, as official posts are traded as 
counters in the redistribution of political, economic and cultural power. 
Qi Huogui, former party secretary of Dongfang City in Hainan Province; 
Yang Shanxiu, former mayor and deputy party secretary of Anyang in 
Henan Province; Zeng Jincheng, former head and deputy party secretary 
of Zhoukou district in Henan; and Zhu Zhenjiang, former mayor and 
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deputy party secretary of Hebi City in Henan, all sold official posts on a 
large scale.* Thirdly, official campaigns against corruption are often no 
longer real threats to it, but rather instruments of political leverage and 
blackmail for personal gain. The case of Ruian City in Wenzhou District, 
Zhejiang Province, where a rural hooligan used evidence of local off- 
cials’ corruption as a lever to gain control over the whole of the political, 
and part of the economic and personnel structures, of the Ruian region 
is indicative.’ These forms of corruption are rich in ‘Chinese characteris- 
tics’, if we compare them with the scene in developed countries, because 
of the different social systems. On the other hand, their upshot is very 
similar to patterns in Latin America or Southeast Asia. The power and 
wealth of the few keep them on top, but the crudity of their route to 
enrichment means that society has no moral respect for them. 


Political and economic elites 


Chinese society today can now be broadly categorized into a small elite 
layer, a much larger middle layer, and a burgeoning layer of margin- 
alized groups beneath (although the composition of these layers, and 
the relations between them, remain fluid), Within the elite itself one 
can distinguish three distinct groupings, possessed of different types of 
resources: political, economic and intellectual. We will begin by examin- 
ing the first two groups, and then go on to discuss the slightly different 
situation of the intellectual elite in the next section. 


Together, China’s political and economic elite today comprises about 
seven million people, or one per cent of the employed population.4 
The political elite proper consists of top state officials, high- and 
middle-ranking local officials, and functionaries of large state-owned, 
non-industrial institutions. The composition of this elite shows a high 
degree of continuity, since many of its members previously held posi- 
tions within the planned-economy system, although others have entered 
its ranks during the techno-bureaucratization process of the reform era. 
Only a small minority of the old elite has lost social status through retire- 





* Southern Weekend, Guanzhou, a4 April 1998. 

> Yang Haipeng, ‘A Rural Shaman Commanding a Whole Town’, Shenzhen Legal 
Daily, 16 December 1999. 

* Yang Jisheng, ‘An Overall Analysis of Current Social Stratificaton m China’, 
Chinese Social Sciences Quarterly, no. 3, Hong Kong 1999. 
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ment or defeat in factional struggles. The majority have been able to 
use their previous administrative roles to ensure a smooth access to 
market opportunities—and thus to reconstitute themselves and their 
families as members of the ‘second pillar’, the economic elite. This 
group include the managers of state banks and large-scale state enter- 
prises—still preponderant within the Chinese economy [dominating 
steel, cement, mining, engineering, aerospace, oil and petrochemicals, 
as well as media and telecommunications}; the executives of large and 
medium companies; and the owners of large or medium private firms. 
The first four of these, at least, can claim to have a literal blood-kin rela- 
tionship with the ruling political elite for, as we have seen, there has 
been little substantial change in personnel since before the reform era, 
beyond the transition from a political elite in a planned economy to an 
economic elite in a semi-marketized economy. Elite cadres began to ‘love 
the market’ in the mid-eighties, and soon understood how to turn the 
power they wielded into the personal accumulation of wealth, beginning 
the process of recomposing themselves into a property-holding class. 


The final contingent of the economic elite—the owners of large or 
medium private companies—can be further divided into three types. 
One comprises families from an official background, who have been able 
to acquire wealth most conveniently through a ‘one family, two systems’ 
arrangement (parents in government, children doing business). Kin con- 
nexions of this kind are ideal for rent-seeking activities. Another group 
has made its way up from non-official backgrounds, by deft exchange 
of ‘extra-systemic’ material assets for ‘insider’ power resources. It too 
thrives on rent-seeking operations. Both of these types are linked to 
the political elite through personal connexions rather than institutional 
channels, deploying their ties with government officials to maximize 
their own interests at the expense of organs of public authority. 


By contrast, a third type has achieved success mainly by seizing market 
opportunities, particularly in the hi-tech sector. The formation of this 
stratum can be briefly summed up as follows. By the end of the sev- 
enties and early eighties, privately run enterprises started to appear 
in both rural and urban areas, albeit always closely linked to interests 
in local government. The never-ending changes in official definitions 
of China’s economic system—initially, ‘the planned economy leads, 
the market economy supports’, then ‘a planned commodity economy’, 
followed by ‘a socialist market economy’ and now ‘a socialist market 
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economic system’—have in part been a reflection of the ailing condi- 
tion of state-owned enterprises since the mid-eighties. As their deficits 
have deepened, they have ceased to function as the major tax base of the 
government—becoming indeed serious fiscal burdens. It is against this 
background that private firms have acquired greater importance, and 
their legal position has gradually altered. Accompanying this process, 
the general quality of this layer of private entrepreneurs has improved: 
formerly composed mainly of outcasts from the previous employment 
system, laymen with barely acceptable education, it is now gradually 
becoming a stratum whose average educational level is higher than that 
of the national population. By 1998, the proportion of university gradu- 
ates in this sector had increased to about 20 per cent. 


The lobbying activities of this group in pursuit of their own interests 
have become stronger and stronger, and their enthusiasm for political 
participation correspondingly more intense. Persistent efforts have led 
to the creation of their own organization, the All-China Association 
of Entrepreneurs and Commerce (ACAKC), their own newspaper—the 
Chinese Commercial Times—and more and more seats in official organ- 
izations such as the People’s Congress and the Political Consultative 
Committee (PCC), although these bodies are not at the core of political 
power in China. According to a 1996 document, more than 5,400 pri- 
vate entrepreneurs were selected or recommended as members of the 
People’s Congress above county level, more than 8,500 as members of 
the PCC, and close to 1,400 as committee members in the Youth League, 
not to speak of eight members in the National People’s Congress itself. 
Many businessmen have also entered leading bodies of the ACAEC at 
national, provincial, municipal or district, and county levels. These fig- 
ures can only have increased in the past few years.’ Welcome news for 
this layer has been the emergence since 1998 of the cutting-edge topic of 
‘constitutional revision’ to protect private property from infringements, 
inspired by the conviction that private riches form a legitimate part of 
the total wealth of society—a discussion that has clarified the logic of 
free enterprise to policy-makers and public alike. 


Although the lifestyle of the two major circles of the elite—political/ 
governmental and economic—may appear slightly different, they share 





3 Hu Yuemin and Zhu Ya, ‘The Development of the Private Economy and Structural 
Changes in Chinese Society’, Changbai Forum, no. 6, Changchun 1996. 
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some basic features: high-speed living, limited spare time, abundant 
consumption, and similar tendencies in their leisure pursuits and sexual 
proclivities. The reason for the similarity is that the ‘cultural consump- 
tion’ of the political elite—whether sexual consumption or general 
entertainment—in most cases takes place in the purlieus of the eco- 
nomic elite. As the class consciousness of this elite gradually crystallizes, 
urban spatial structures are starting to register considerable change. In 
some of the larger, more economically developed cities, concentrated 
elite neighbourhoods and mini-urban communities are already begin- 
ning to form, responding to the transformed lifestyle demands of the 
ruling group. 


An intellectual elite 


The intellectual elite is separated from the run of general technical 
workers by its possession of a commanding social position and credible 
authority over public opinion. This stratum has experienced drastic 
splits and fractures during the reform era, taking a rather different path 
from that of the political and economic elite, with markedly distinct 
stages to it. Under the rule of Mao Zedong—who once remarked that 
the greater one’s knowledge, the more reactionary one becomes—intel- 
lectuals were dismissed as ‘stingy ninth-rankers’ [in a hierarchy where 
the working class was formally accorded the first rank, the peasant class 
the second, and so forth]. Policies for intellectual work in the humanities 
were strictly instrumental, to serve Mao’s continuing revolution. At the 
beginning of the Reform Era, however, the publication of an official arti- 
cle under the title ‘The Spring of Science’ offered an encouraging signal 
to intellectuals, most of whom identified strongly with the economic and 
political changes of the time. Intellectuals, in fact, provided the main 
social support for the reformers of this period within the Party, while 
conservatives were mainly concentrated within the state bureaucracy. 
During the nineties, however, the inequalities generated by marketi- 
zation have triggered increasing strife within the intellectual stratum. 
Although a segment of the intellectual elite has developed into an inter- 
est group tied to the ruling politico-economic bloc, a far greater number 
have gained very little from the economic reforms; instead, their relative 
socio-economic position has been irreversibly lowered. The attitude of 
intellectuals towards the reforms is therefore no longer one of uncondi- 
tional support, but is now guided by the dictates of self-interest. 
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A section of the intellectual elite has been a beneficiary of the reforms. 
Scientific and technological knowledge, as well as certain social sciences 
such as economics and legal studies, have all become important cultural 
capital since the Reform Era began. Capable technical experts, lawyers, 
economists and engineers quickly monopolized high positions in social 
institutions, with a minority also entering the core of the power elite. 
This group of experts has been extremely successful in transforming 
their previous political capital into social capital, the network of social 
connexions that served them so well under the Planned Economy Era 
once again playing a significant role in the rent-seeking China of today. 
Driven by self-interest, some elements have taken up positions that are 
in direct contrast to their earlier values and beliefs. Their ample cultural 
capital and money-driven ideology have been put at the service of the 
economic elite, enabling them to get a handsome share in the first round 
of wealth accumulation. 


This group are important allies of the new economic elite, who need 
the help and cooperation of economists, legal experts, social scientists, 
artists and—especially—the media, those who control social opinion, in 
order to gain a seat within the legitimate ruling order. It became clear 
some years ago, during official discussions of policy for the property 
market and for the development of family-car production, that elements 
of the intellectual elite were able to affect government policies both 
through their influence on public opinion and by their role in advisory 
bodies. This was plain evidence of their alliance with certain interest 
groups, and energetic participation in pre-emptive rent-seeking activ- 
ities. Sometime earlier, articles on the internet revealed that family 
members of a well-known economist were involved in profiteering 
ventures. The important point here is not so much what commercial 
activities relatives get up to, as whether ‘theory’ joins with money to fur- 
ther particular interest groups, under the guise of serving the welfare of 
all—abusing social norms and misleading official policy. 


The relationship of this sector of the intellectual elite to the political elite 
is strikingly different from the pattern before the Reform Era. In his 
essay ‘On the Four Social Elites in Today’s China’, the Sino-American 
scholar Cheng Xiaonong divides the intellectual stratum as a whole into 
a ‘commercial group’, a ‘highbrow group’, a ‘populist group’ and a ‘con- 
servative group’, according to the affiliation of each with specific interest 
groups. This is a realistic analysis. Cheng argues that, by reason of their 
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education and social background, the outlook of technocrats within the 
current political elite is not simply determined by their own institutional 
interests, but is liable to influence from elements of the intellectual 
elite.6 This makes a striking contrast with the disposition of the political 
elite of the previous generation, who did not doubt that a great ideo- 
logical gulf separated themselves and the intellectual elite of their time. 
Today, however, when the latter is deeply divided into different camps, 
the political elite can borrow or take up ideas from intellectual groups of 
its choice, causing an acute ‘think-tank complex’ among some circles. 


In reality, intellectuals have never formed a unified interest group, and it 
is logical that some should have formed linkages to power amid today’s 
rapid social differentiation. The problem for the ‘think-tank’ sector is its 
confusion of two sets of essentially different rules, those appropriate to 
‘politics’ and to ‘scholarship’. The goal of politics is to maximize rewards 
with scant concern to means, and to balance between various interest 
groups. Social conscience is never the starting point in the thinking 
of politicians. On the other hand, scholarly pursuits aim at truth, and 
in seeking it, may attain virtue or beauty too. The sector of the intellec- 
tual elite with ties to policy-making circles tends to mix the two sets of 
rules, wrapping up proposals promoting particular interests as a ‘new 
general theory’, and so misleading society at large. On the other hand, 
the ‘highbrow’ sector suffers from the serious drawback that many of 
these intellectuals know very little about the actual problems of society. 
Their social criticism tends to be excessively radical, and lacking focus 
on empirical issues. Compared to these two types, populist intellectuals 
have relatively less theoretical training. Many are still confined to an old- 
fashioned ideology, unable to advance beyond the class struggle maxims 
of the Chinese version of Marxism. In this respect, they are close to 
those categorized as conservatives by Cheng Xiaonong, the traditional 
‘Left in China rather than the ‘New Left’ that has arisen in recent years. 
As social change accelerates, conflict and regroupment among intellec- 
tuals will become more and more pronounced. In all probability some 
old comrades will become opponents of each other in future debates 
over political and social issues. 





6 See ‘On the Four Social Elites in Today’s China’, Minzhu Zhougguo, no. 10, 1999, 
www.chinamz.org 
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The relationship between intellectuals and governments has always been 
problematic in developing countries. The experience of Latin America 
and Southeast Asia suggests that when intellectuals in these societies 
forget their conscience and abandon their social obligations, the result 
is a thorough-going corruption and complete deterioration of collective 
life. Nor is national dignity to be restored merely by barking back at the 
developed countries that ‘you too suffer problems of corruption, and are 
not much better than us’. 


An underdeveloped middle class 


In the eighties and early nineties, policy loopholes allowed quite a few 
people from the lower end of society to rise in the economic scale. 
Occupations traditionally associated with intellectual strata lost prestige, 
while the standing of government staff, service and commercial workers 
improved. However, since the mid-nineties some technically advanced 
enterprises have given rise to a new middle-class, assessed by income 
and status. This group can be envisaged as a ladder with two parts. On 
the top rungs are well-paid intellectual workers, managers of middling 
and small enterprises in the state sector, private owners of middling and 
small firms, white-collar employees of firms with foreign investment, 
employees of state monopolies, a total of about 29.3 million people, 
some 4 per cent of the total workforce.” 


On the lower rungs we find specialized technicians, scientific researchers, 
lawyers, teachers in higher education and middle schools, rank-and-file 
employees in the arts or media, average functionaries in government, 
middle- and lower-level management in state enterprises, upper-level 
self-employed and traders. These groups amount to about 82 million 
people, or 11.8 per cent of the employed population. With certain excep- 
tions—some private owners of middling and small firms, managers 
of state equivalents, individual entrepreneurs or traders, and elderly 
employees in state monopolies—most of this stratum is well educated 
and progressive in spirit. They are the counterpart of the credentialized 
middle-class in Western countries. But they form a far smaller propor- 
tion of the population. 





7 See Yang Jisheng, ‘An Overall Analysis of Current Social Stratificaton m China’, 
for this estumate and that in the next paragraph. 
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A marginalized working class 


Traditionally defined, China’s working class consisted principally of 
employees of state enterprises. Today, however, the Chinese working 
class comprises two broad sectors. One continues to be those who labour 
in state-owned or large-scale collectively-owned firms; the other is made 
up of employees working in foreign, joint-venture, or Hong Kong and 
Taiwanese firms, or in township-and-village enterprises (IVEs). The two 
sectors are differentiated by distinct types of relationship between the 
workforce and the state (or managerial agency representing it) on the 
one hand, and the workforce and capital owners (along with their agents) 
on the other. At present, with the exception of white-collar employees 
in Euro-American firms, every part of the Chinese working class is in 
turmoil. 


Before the Reform Era the industrial labour force in China was, much 
like that in any capitalist economy, divided into core and peripheral sec- 
tors. The former were registered employees in state-owned firms; the 
latter were long-term or temporary workers in collective enterprises in 
urban or rural areas. The latter represented only a small portion of the 
total industrial workforce. The relationship between the working class 
and the state had two main dimensions. There was the balance between 
management and workers in the sphere of production, where the labour 
process on the shopfloor and the extent of workers’ participation or 
control over it was determined; and there was the sphere of distrib- 
ution, where the worker was allocated a given share of the earnings of 
his work-unit by the state, which set his wages, medical insurance, pen- 
sion system, and so forth. In those days it was not so much the labour 
system that generated discontent, as the totalitarian political system. In 
the production process, managers did not have much real control over 
their employees, who worked at their own preferred speed—manage- 
ment had to make many compromises to gain their cooperation. The 
saying ‘state-owned firms have no idea of efficiency’ pointed to this real- 
ity. On the other hand, under the relentless surveillance of the party 
branch and party members, workers had no space for a personal life. 
Even in very private settings, casual conversation could bring the risk 
of being labelled counter-revolutionary. As for conflicts in the sphere of 
distribution, they mainly concerned the fairness with which resources 
such as promotions in rank and payment, or housing allowances, were 
allocated. China did not have a middle class, but workers of state-owned 
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firms could be compared to a ‘semi-middle-class’ in China at that time. 
Strict residential controls acted as a social boundary that excluded peas- 
ants from coming to the towns, blocking flows between social classes 
in the interest of urban dwellers. In these conditions, the main body 
of a ‘substitute middle-class’ was composed of workers of state-owned 
enterprises and other urban work-units, all of them organized under 


party control. 


Once the reforms got under way, however, the labour market opened 
up and state control over private life gradually loosened. Individuals 
now might criticize the government in private conversations without the 
fear of being thrown into jail—public spaces remaining another matter. 
Into what was once a direct link between the state and working class, 
a series of intermediate agents have now cut in—bureaucrats, local 
power-holders and capital. With the diversification of production sys- 
tems, relations between workers and firms now exhibit a range of types. 


Collective contracts 
The ‘collective contract’ predominates in state or collectively owned 


enterprises, which account for about 70 per cent of the industrial labour 
force, or some 120 million people.’ In these firms, we find management, 





* Sources for the followmg section are’ Chang Ping and Yu Liuwen, ‘Zhou Litai 
Lodges Law-suits for Contracted Workers—Almost a Hundred Cases of Workplace 
Injury Go to Court’, Southern Weekend, Guanzhou, 26 November 1999; Zhao 
Yunsheng and Ltu Rumin, ‘ The General Situation and Potential Measures against 
Work-Place Disaster m China’, Labour Safety and Health, no. 1, 1996; Xiao Xikang, 
‘A Blood-Tainted Report from a Coal Town on Labour Safety Legal Practice’, Jianga 
Labour, no. a, 1995; Jı Wensheng and Li Junchuang, ‘A Brief Discussion of the 
Violation of Employees’ Rights in Privately-Owned Firms: Major Mamfestations, 
Causes and Counter-Measures’, Internal Reference on Labour Issues, no. 4, 19975 
‘A Motion to Protect the Labour Safety Rights of Female Employees in Three- 
Capital, Township-and-Village, and Collective Firms’, Labour Safety, no. 5, 1997, 
‘National Production Safety Bnefings for 1996’, Labour Safety, no. 6, 1997; Tang 
Can, ‘The Dual Identity and Discrimination against Female Migrant Workers in the 
Metropolis’, Sociological Studies, no. 4, Beijing 1996; Liu Yuanyuan, ‘Black Curtains 
Multiply in Zhanyu factory—Migrant Workers’ Crises Multiply’, Yangcheng Evening 
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Strip for Examinations—a Taiwanese-Financed Firm Infringes Employees’ Human 
Rights’, Shanghai Legal News, 22 July 1998; ‘Where are Laws, Where is Justice”, 
Newspaper and Periodicals Digest, 27 July 1998. 
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party branches, councils of workers’ representatives, and trade-unions. 
In theory the coexistence of these bodies is meant to balance power 
between them, but personnel arrangement procedures have betrayed 
this purpose. Often a chief manager of a company will concurrently 
occupy the post of party secretary, while a powerless but veteran deputy 
manager might be assigned the presidency of the trade union, and the 
chairman of a firm would be a representative of the worker’s council. 
The reason is very simple: all management personnel, including the 
heads of companies, are also nominally employees of the state, and 
so have the same right as ordinary workers to join the trade union. 
Generally speaking, collective contracts have been observed very poorly 
in recent years. Many firms do not take the documents they sign seri- 
ously, some simply going through the motions, others supplying false 
information, and yet others taking the view that their contracts are 
non-binding, ignoring the articles in them. Sometimes, what happens 
in practice is the exact opposite of what has been explicitly stipulated 
in a contract. For instance, in the collective contract signed by a firm 
in Changchun, the provincial capital of Jilin in the north-east, it is laid 
down that when a worker is charged with any breach of discipline, the 
trade union must be a party to the procedure, verifying the facts and 
signing the verdict, with a final binding power on the decision taken. 
In reality, when the president of the trade union once differed from the 
management over the punishment of a worker, not only did the head 
of the firm pay no attention to his judgement, but he removed the dis- 
senter from his post. Cases like this are by no means unusual. The result 
is that most trade-union leaders have to react ‘cautiously’ to contractual 
violations by executives. In their words, ‘a collective contract is indeed a 
legally binding agreement. But who would dare to bring charges against 
our managers in court? How could we keep our rice bowl?’9 


In the initial stages of the Reform Era, it was noticeable that managers 
of state-owned firms still did not give a high priority to raising productiv- 
ity or improving the quality of output they spent most of their energy 
negotiating with their employees over workers’ demands for stable or 
increased shares of the firm’s budget. But under ever-increasing market 
pressures in the nineties, state-owned enterprises—generally outdated 
in their equipment and short of financial reserves—have fallen into 
a vicious circle, as markets for their products have contracted, funds 





9 Worker’s Daily, Beijing, 24 February 1997. 
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New York Times, 2 July 2000 


Old-Line Communists at Odds With Party in China 
by Elizabeth Rosenthal 


SHENYANG, China—For more than 40 years, Zhou Wei found success as a 
Communist Party cadre in government bureaus and state-owned enterprises, the kind 
of loyal official whose hard work kspt the gears of China’s socialist Industry tuming. 
Colleagues and family he was a brilliant, if prickly, man who loved—and still 
loves—the party. But Ped he is in a labour camp, accused of organizing illegal 
assemblies and inciting unrest In this depressed industrial city. Since the mid-19g0s, 
Mr. Zhou, 69, had led thousands of Sheryang’s revered old Communist cadres in 
a mounting series of protests and petition campaigns against the local government, 
loudly denouncing its corruption and its failure to look after the farmers, workers and 
retirees it had pledged to serve. Now, a campaign to gain Mr. Zhou’s release has 
brought into public view an extraordinary five-year struggle between the local pa 
and some of its most senior retired official a bare conflict in which the police tail 
old men who are heroes of the 1949 revolution that brought the party to power. But 
more than that, it reflects widespread popular disillusionment with the Communist 
Party over corruption and lost Ideals, even among its own rank and file. And it dem- 
onstrates the erosion of the party's credibility and its monopoly on power in a country 
where citizens are increasingly inclined to speak their minds. 

Here in this city of ailing state enterprises, protests by workers demanding unpaid 
wages are so common that road blockages are announced on the moming news. But 
the complaints of the veteran cadres go deeper to the bone. ‘We old cadres were out- 
raged by the arrest of Comrade Zhou Wei,’ said Zha jirga a yo l-looking 
70-year-old perched on the edge of a folding chair. ‘I still fervently love the Chinese 
Communist Party, but | hate its corrupt elements,’ Mr. Zhang said. ‘The prestige of 
the party is not very high among ordinary people these days, and that makes us old 
cadres very sad.’ The outspoken Mr. Zhou, with impeccable revolutionary credentials, 
became a sort of Robin Hood figure, a plain-living party stalwart who stood up for the 
workers, peasants and old Communists cast aside in China’s rush to remake its social- 
Ist economy. 

Mr. Zhou joined the People’s Liberation Army In 1947 at 16 and became a 
Communist Party member in 1949. In the 19805 he was honoured as a model worker. 
He and his family lived simply, in a cement-floored walk-up flat. ‘Farmers and fac- 
tory workers are also concerned about Zhou Wei,’ said Yuan Chongzhi, 72, another 
retired official. They worshipped him—called him the star of the old cadres—because 
he was struggling for justice for everyone.’ Mr. Zhou began organizing protests in 1995, 
for intensely practical reasons: the Shenyang government had stopped providing the 
city’s 20,000 old cadres with their ou fl peo retirement be Longtime 





party stahwarts found themselves without full pensions or medical coverage at a time 
when some local party leaders were building villas and driving Audis. rebelled. 
For the next three years, Mr. Zhou, bullhom in hand, led groups of retired cadres to 
government offices in Shenyang and Beijing, where they marched up to deliver written 
petitions listing their complaints. Over time, their monthly benefits improved—from 
about $25 a month in 1996 to about $115 today, for example ugh they still com- 
plain about substandard housing and medical benefits. Over time, too, the old cadres 
began to tackle other problems, helping peasants whose land had been ill rcs 
by the Shenyang city government and championing the cause of Chinese aho d lost 
their savings when a private bank with close ties to top local officials collapsed under 
the weight of corruption. 

The 1998 order from the local party leaders that stripped Mr. Zhou of his party 
membership states that, from October 1994 to June 1998, he organized 119 trips to 
petition the government, involving 17,000 people. Demonstrations in Chinese cities a 














increasingly common and some are lawless, the old cadres say, but they insist they 
always followed proper procedures. ‘All these old cadres are former factory leaders and 
party leaders so they have knowledge and standards,’ said Mr. Zhou's wife, Zhao Yan, 
a frail-looking woman in a print housedress. ‘The c police even praised the old 
cadres for petitioning in such an orderly way—not like a lot of protesters here who 
block roads and things like that.’ Perhaps most threatening to local officials, though, 
was the fact that the old cadres also decided to investigate local corruption, and did 
not flinch when the trail led to the top. ‘We didn't in blindly,’ said Mr. Zhang. 
‘We were heeding the calls of party leadership to stamp out corruption.’ 

But as aceon intensified, so did the police harassment. Mr. Zhou's phones 
were tapped in years Ue he was imprisoned and when the old cadres met 
on Sundays in the park, scores of police officers listened In. In May 1998, Mr. Zhou 
and his group traveled to Beijing to charge that a deputy mayor of Shenyang, Ma 
Xiangdong, was involved in a land speculation scheme that had illegally seized pro 
erty that belonged to thousands of peasants. On his return, Mr. Zhou was detained for 
two weeks by the Shenyang Public Security Bureau and then expelled from the party. 
As for Mr. Ma, he is now in prison, awaiting trial on charges of corruption. Undaunted, 
in April 1999, Mr. Zhou and his fellow retired cadres made another trip to Beijing, this 
time to the Ministry of Public Security, to expose the Shenyang bank that had bilked 
thousands of depositors of almost $1 billion. And in early May 1999, they were prepar- 
ing to report on a top official in the city’s construction materials administration, who 
they said had siphoned off $40 million. 

They never got the chance. At 8 p m. on May 6, five police cars carrying more than 
20 officers pulled up in front of the drab apartment block where Mr. Zhou lived, his 
family said. They arrested Mr. Zhou, carting off his research files, stamps, stationery 
and law books. The next day, he was sent to a labour camp for two years—a sentence 
that can be imposed here by police outside of the court system. Mr. Zhou has never 
been tried or convicted of a crime. ‘His whole life he served the revolution and now he’s 
being persecuted,’ his wife said. The documents that expelled Mr. Zhou from the party 
and later led to his incarceration essentially accuse him of not being a team player. 
‘Zhou Wei should have set an example of observing the party’s political discipline, con- 
scientiously protecting the party’s image and protecting a stable and unii ed political 
situation,’ his expulsion notice says. But in today’s China, even d cadres who 
‘spilled blood for the revolution,’ recoil at the notion that loyalty to the party means 
blind acceptance of party wrongdoing and graft ‘I’ve been in the party for more than 
50 years and I've never seen anything like this,’ said Li Baocai, a grizzled 82-year-old. 
‘I really pa to Zhou Wei Soa emei and treated like this. | can’t accept the idea 
that we shouldn't try to solve these kinds of problems. We old cadres tried to solve 
them because we believes in the party and the government.’ Since his arrest, old cadres 
who worked with Mr. Zhou have lodged their unhappiness in written petitions and in 
person, often using the language of civil rights that has entered the Chinese vocabulary 
in this era of opening and reform. They complained that when Mr. Zhou was expelled 
from the party, he was not accorded the hearing that is the right of all party members. 
They complained that at the court appeal of his semtencing to the labour camp his 
lawyers were not even permitted to mount a defense, and that Mr. Zhou has now 
waited seven months for a decision, a violation of Chinese law. And they complained 
that Chinese newspapers have not been allowed to report on his case, though reporters 
have come to interview them. 

‘When Zhou Wei was in prison the first time, | went twice to see him and they 
wouldn’t let me in,’ sald Li Yushen, another old cadre, with a defiant air. ‘What kind 
of human rights is this?” By now, Mr. Zhou has begun his second year of labour camp, 
where his wife says her previously healthy husband has developed medical problems, 
including high blood pressure. But the old cadres continue hls work. Last November, 
they issued a report accusing Shenyang’s mayor of protecting corrupt officials. And 
In early june, 43 signed an open letter to their friend, which says: ‘The darkness in 
Shenyang will one day pass. Our friend Zhou Wei, you ars a true Communist.’ 








have been corruptly diverted to private firms or into the pocket of 
small managerial cliques, and the central government has tightened its 
fiscal squeeze on them. In consequence the number of unemployed or 
‘off-post’ workers has steadily increased. By 1999, the shadow of unem- 
ployment had fallen over most state-owned firms. Officially published 
figures put the jobless at 12 million, but the actual number must be far 
higher than this. In short, workers in state-owned firms have seen their 
social status sink swiftly and drastically, losing their once protected posi- 
tions day by day. The result has been a major shrinkage in the middle 
layers of Chinese society, and a rapid expansion of its lower layers, an 
obvious formula for social instability. 


Western investment 


The situation is quite different in firms that combine Western capital 
with Chinese state enterprises, or companies set up in China solely with 
investment by multinationals. In these the trade union, party branch, 
and Chinese managerial staff typically form a unified front, which takes 
much the same attitude to foreign investors in their firm as managers 
in state-owned enterprises do towards the state—that is, treating them 
as a welfare fund. Most such firms are financially well-endowed, pay 
relatively high wages, offer cleaner, safer and more up-to-date working 
conditions, and provide better housing and other benefits than even 
profitable big state enterprises. Their employees thus often attract the 
envy of other workers. Relations between management and labour-force 
exhibit no sharp class struggle. Often, in fact, workers’ discontent is 
directed not at the foreign owners but at the Chinese managers, with 
complaints that they are incompetent, corrupt or nepotistic. In terms 
of total investment capital and number of firms, this type of company 
is still quite marginal. American corporations are the third biggest for- 
eign investors in China, but the combined value of European and US 
investment does not yet amount to even Io per cent of working capital 
in the PRC. Of a total of 7 million workers employed by foreign capital, 
Western firms account for only a small proportion. In the eyes of the 
media their significance lies in the advanced technology they introduce 
and the training abroad they can offer Chinese managers. Alternatively, 
business schools run by foreigners in big cities may disseminate ideas 
of human resource management, and provide a training ground for 
modern marketing and managerial skills. In the long term, this could 
show some results, as Western and Chinese partners come to the conclu- 
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sion that manpower management by negotiation and consensus creates 
the best incentives for a loyal workforce. 


Asian firms—back to the past 


Elsewhere, regression in capitaldabour relations is a stark phenome- 
non in China today. What we are witnessing is a return to conditions 
common during the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth century, of 
which Marx wrote the classic critique in his monumental work Capital. 
In the PRC today, workers employed in firms financed by Asian capital 
are typically forced to toil continuously for ten or twelve hours every 
day, with a three or four minute trip to the toilet at specified times, 
and no weekend off. Workers in such firms earn very low wages, in 
poor and dangerous conditions. Accidents occur frequently. Fires due 
to the absence of safety measures regularly cause dozens of casualties. 
Many firms producing toxicants take no protective steps of any kind, 
a phenomenon widely reported in the media. Particularly in firms set 
up by Taiwanese or South Korean capital, struggles between workers 
and owners frequently erupt. Along the south-east coast, in cities like 
Shenzhen, Dongguan or Nanhai, the incidence of labour—capital conflict 
is very high. Though Guangdong Province has issued Labour Protection 
Acts, the ‘East Asian dragons’ seldom take them seriously. 


This pattern of regression puts the Chinese government in a very awk- 
ward position. In name, China is still a ‘socialist state where the working 
class is its own master’, and all toilers enjoy basic human rights. In 
reality, local governments competing to attract overseas capital typically 
bend to investors’ demands. Moreover, many local cadres cultivate good 
relations with foreign owners in their own personal interest. Even 
though they know perfectly well what are the working and living con- 
ditions in such factories, they would never intervene to do anything 
about them. When the more daring media dig out shocking stories, 
they will usually refuse to cooperate with reporters, and try to prevent 
them from pursuing the truth. Whenever major disasters occur, such as 
the fires that regularly burn workers to death, investigations invariably 
discover that cadres from the responsible offices of local government 
never urged the investors to install fire alarms or extinguishers as the 
Acts dictate. Nevertheless, the enquiry into such incidents is usually 
concluded in a rush, with the excuse that ‘to protect local economic 
growth, we must not dampen the enthusiasm of investors’. Within the 
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already marginalized mass of workers and peasants, the labourers in 
this zone, overwhelmingly composed of immigrants from the interior, 
are the most helpless: far away from home and family, without any chan- 
nel to voice their grievances. 


Peasants under pressure 


The Chinese peasantry was the beneficiary of the first phase of the 
teforms. The initial family-contract system did for once give peasants 
the sense of being liberated. However, as the focus of the reform 
moved to urban areas, rural regions have experienced increasingly grave 
problems, which many experts and scholars specializing in village and 
agricultural research have pointed out in recent years. Wen Tiejun of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences even claims that China’s agricul- 
ture has now become an economic sector that runs at pure cost, yielding 
no net profit. According to the authorities, the fundamental problems 
facing Chinese peasants are three-fold. Firstly, they labour under exces- 
sive economic burdens imposed by the state. A series of governmental 
apparatuses, known as ‘the seven institutes and four offices’, has been 
newly created for the administration of rural localities. These heavily 
expanded bureaucratic settings host an increasing number of function- 
aries outside the realm of production, on the backs of a decreasing 
labour force. It is alleged that the agricultural taxes collected by them are 
often not enough to pay the bureaucrats populating these offices, so that 
cadres employed by them turn to levying their wages directly from the 
farmers around them. Another burden on peasant households comes 
from corruption, as local cadres try to show off their ‘achievements’ or 
enrich themselves by launching construction or infrastructural projects, 
without considering for a moment what it means for a peasant economy 
to foot the bill for these. Some experts are now suggesting abolition of 
the monetary tax on agriculture altogether, to lift the weight of the ‘seven 
institutes and four offices’ from the shoulders of the peasantry. 


Secondly, incomes from farming remain very low, since the huge size 
of China’s rural population makes it impossible to modernize its agri- 
culture by economies of scale, while current backward farming methods 
have virtually reached the limit of their output capacity. The combina- 
tion of massive rural over-population and limited arable land is likely to 
make it for a long time all but impossible to increase the income of the 
peasants, who still make up 70 per cent of China’s 1.2 billion people. In 
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these conditions, increasingly serious conflicts are breaking out between 
peasants and local administrations in rural areas. The bureaucratic 
tasks assigned to local cadres are in direct conflict with the interests of 
peasants. Every year, the collection of grain for state granaries, the dis- 
tribution of tax quotas, and enforcement of the one-child policy lead to 
a rash of incidents. Peasants have no guaranteed democratic power. In 
recent years experiments with village elections have sought to meet this 
problem, but in most cases they have resulted merely in the form, not 
the substance, of change. Only a minority of villages keep their admin- 
istrative work open and transparent to the public. Many rural cadres 
commit fraud or corruption. The worst is that quite a few local admin- 
istrative powers have fallen into the hands of local bullies. Peasants are 
harassed by rural hooligans all the time, as I have shown in detail in my 
book The Pitfall of Modernization. 


Together the working class, rural-urban migrants, and the peasantry 
comprise some 480 million people, about 69 per cent of the total work- 
force.° Whatever the difficulties of their life, compared to the truly 
marginalized groups in Chinese society, they are at least employed. 
Given that their relatively low educational level does not facilitate occu- 
pational mobility, to have work at all in a society undergoing rapid 
structural change is not such a very bad lot. For they could at any 
moment fall into the ranks of a social group that is much worse off. 


A vast marginal population 


It is estimated that the total ‘off-post,’ unemployed and pauperized rural 
population together make up some 100 million people, about 14 per cent 
of the total available workforce.” In other words, about 80 per cent of the 
Chinese people live either at the bottom or on the margins of society. 
Such a distribution is bound to lead to social instability. A survey of 197 
criminal cases involving ‘post-waiting’ youth (instead of admitting the 
existence of unemployment, the PRC has created the terms ‘off-post’ or 
‘post-waiting’, all too expressive of what are often referred to as ‘Chinese 
characteristics’) in northern Jiangsu Province since 1991 shows that they 
have five major features. (i) Overwhelmingly, these are crimes commit- 
ted for gain. Of the 197 cases, 60 involved theft; 24 burglary; 12 fraud; 
9 kidnapping; 5 drug-dealing; 26 extortion; 9 prostitution—for a total 
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of 145, or 70 per cent of the total. The economic connexion with the 
penury of the ‘off-post’ population is evident. (ii) The first one or two 
years ‘off-post’ is the peak period for criminality, especially for workers 
discharged from poorly managed, very low-wage, heavily loss-making 
firms. (iii) Young male workers under the age of 35 are the principal cul- 
prits, accounting for just over 80 per cent of ‘off-post’ criminals. (iv) The 
offenders had no special skills before going ‘off-post’ and, although their 
educational level is higher than the peasant average, it is still far below 
the requirements of contemporary society. (v) With a previous experi- 
ence of collective labour on the shopfloor, off-post workers are recruited 
to criminal gangs at a higher rate than peasants. Among the accused in 
the 197 cases, about one fourth were involved in collaborative crimes, 
under more than a dozen ring-leaders. 


Such an analysis has general implications. For the factors causing 
the discharge of workers from state firms are plain. As the economic 
system is progressively restructured, those enterprises that are equipped 
with an outdated technology are being gradually eliminated, while the 
newer industrial sectors require a much more qualified labour-force. 
The ‘off-post’ workers from state-owned firms of today, and the rural 
workforce that has never received any professional training, will never 
be able to make their way into these technology-intensive sectors. The 
result is going to be structural unemployment, which a whole genera- 
tion (mainly those who left high school in the years of the Cultural 
Revolution) will have to face—a problem closely related to China’s 
demographic profile, and the unlimited supply of unskilled labour in 
the country. Some people argue that by joining the WTO China will 
see the creation of ro million jobs, which will ease the current painful 
levels of unemployment. Such predictions are at best half-truths, since 
the new employment opportunities will be available only to those with 
some skills and professional training. 


One often reads comments in the media to the effect that the real prob- 
lem is that off-post workers have been spoilt, and are too choosy about 
the jobs they will take. This may hold in a few cases, but is certainly 
not true in general. Others even theorize the situation as the rule in any 
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social transition, which always requires certain social groups to pay more 
for progress than others. Hence off-post workers must be sacrificed 
for the good of the nation. If such arguments are not entirely without 
foundation, they fail to come to terms with the fact that this painful 
period will not end until a whole generation has disappeared from his- 
tory, and China’s population has reached a zero or negative growth rate. 
Furthermore there will be an even worse problem in the future, causing 
yet more social suffering. The increase in school fees will make it very 
difficult for the parents of children from lower social classes, let alone 
marginal strata, to pay for their education. Yet these two groups have 
the highest birth-rate. If inequality of educational opportunity is to be 
reduced in future generations, measures are required now to stop the 
passing down of poverty from generation to generation. 


Floating criminals 


The large number of wandering peasants in Chinese cities and at the 
margins of Chinese villages are also a well-spring of various forms of 
criminal activity in the PRC today. The majority—over 75 per cent—of 
criminals in big cities such as Beijing, Guangzhou and Shenzhen, are 
non-resident ‘three-have-nots’. Some well-equipped investigators have 
made local studies of this phenomenon that offer rarely seen and 
detailed analyses of it. For example, a cadre at Jurong prison in Jiangsu 
Province surveyed the 202 prisoners under his supervision. He found 
that three demographic features defined these peasant offenders. The 
majority—64.5 per cent—were unmarried; most—59 per cent—had 
criminal skills; and not a few—16.5 per cent—had been in jail before. 

Their offences revealed a shift from hidden and individual to open and 
organized crimes: from thefts to hold-ups, and from isolated action to 
gang operations, particularly burglaries, heists and hooliganism, involv- 
ing a large number of people. Such criminal groups will typically have 
their own organization, plan of action, distribution of tasks and quotas, 
locations for fencing goods, and rules for dividing swag. A noticeable 
new feature of this peasant criminality is its use of specialized skills or 
facilities for breaking the law. Thus bus drivers familiar with neighbour- 
hoods along their routes will help to organize repeated hold-ups of their 
passengers; repair mechanics will steal or alter key parts of other peo- 
ple’s motorcycles; locksmiths will open houses for ransacking. 
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The most important finding of this survey, however, is the changing 
motivation of peasant criminality in recent years. Previously, many peas- 
ant prisoners displayed clear signs of psychological imbalance, which 
had led to conflict with the law without any deliberate aim of challenging 
it. By contrast, the majority of those caught after 1996 had committed 
crimes with the conscious intention of breaking the law and defying 
moral prohibitions. ‘Since other people are living a highly enjoyable life’, 
one prisoner said, ‘I, who am lonely and impoverished, should be able 
to find some stimulus and relaxation. Even if this means committing a 
crime, it is still my only chance of experiencing something different in 
life.’ The author comments: 


Many young people from the countryside, suffering from acute poverty 
and longing to become rich, have understood the market economy in a 


very subjective and irrational way, misunderstanding its values and iden- 
tifying them simply with money and entertainment. Once their view of 
social values becomes topsy-turvy, their sense of right and wrong quickly 
follows. Greed becomes “happiness”; the Mafia boss a “hero”; lack of taste 
“entertainment”. All of these normative inversions are inter-related and 
inter-actrve, orienting criminal conduct ın corresponding directions. 


In somewhat different language, a report by Zhang Nanyan of the 
Prison Bureau in Henan Province reaches similar conclusions about 


rural criminality.» 
Black societies 


The floating population of migrants in China has given rise to quite 
a number of underground gangs, of which the principal type is the 
‘Dlack society’ organized on a provincial, city, county, township or village 
basis. Relatively well-known examples that have attracted legal repres- 
sion are ‘Xinjiang Gang’ in Shanghai, the ‘Beijing’ and ‘White Shark’ 
Gangs in Guangdong, the ‘Ganzhou Gang’ in Jiangxi, or the ‘Wolf 
Gang’ in Shanxi. These black societies, composed of company employ- 
ees, post-waiting youth or peasants, are bonded by ties of personal 
friendship. Some have well-designed vertical structures, with a formal 
hierarchy and strict disciplinary rules, often simulating kinship relations 
to cement the organizational network. Other types are based on real clan 
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ties, or professional connexions.“ The ever-increasing number of jobless 
provides a great army-in-preparation for black society recruitment. It can 
be predicted that black societies will play an increasing role in Chinese 
social life in the future. Historical experience, both in our own country 
and elsewhere in the world, suggests that the most authoritarian state is 
likely be more merciful to ordinary citizens than the most open-minded 
black society. 


Intermediate associations 


Modern societies are generally characterized by multi-layered social par- 
ticipation in the determination of public policies. Each social class will 
have its own channels for protecting or expanding its interests. This is 
particularly true of middle classes, which will often mediate or negoti- 
ate between higher and lower classes—a role that depends in turn on 
the existence of various intermediate associations. The weakness of the 
middle strata in China determines the weakness of such organizations, 
most of which do not, in fact, derive from the self-interested pressures of 
upper or middle income strata. Before the Reform Era, all social organi- 
zations were under strict state control. More than a hundred nation-wide 
associations and more than six thousand local associations existed by 
the early sixties, until they were paralyzed by the Cultural Revolution. 
With the onset of the reforms, they began to revive and by June 1996 
there were more than 1,800 such registered national organizations, 
and nearly 200,000 local ones.” Some were set up through party or 
governmental initiatives, to fine-tune control of a social or economic sec- 
tor—like the Association of Private Firms, not to speak of the ACAEC. 
Others have been formed by enterprises, particularly professional bodies 
like the Association of Fashion Design or the Association for Interior 
Decoration. Still others are fraternities or alumni associations. 


With the exception of the last type, which are definitely unofficial, all 
of these organizations operate in a ‘semi-official, semi-civil’ fashion, 
under the watchful eye of the government. The leaders of these interme- 
diate organizations (including the Association of Private Firms and the 
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Association of the Self-Employed) are all appointed by the state and paid 
as civil servants. Functionally, the associations usually have a double 
face. Towards the government, they represent their constituents; towards 
society, they represent the government. One body, in effect, occupies 
two positions. The state, for its part, has rationalized its administration 
of this area. From 1976 to 1988 confusion reigned, as there were no 
unified procedures for registering or monitoring social organizations, 
until the State Council charged the Ministry of Civil Administration 
with bringing order into the situation. After the spring of 1989, the 
government realized the importance of controlling this domain closely, 
and issued new regulations for the registration and administration of 
social organizations, setting up a double layer of supervision over it. 
All social organizations had henceforward to accept a dual system of 
control, one from the Registration and Administration Office, and the 
other from the occupational Ministry under which the activities of the 
given association fell. In 1998 the regulations were tightened to elimi- 
nate loopholes in them. 


Typical of the results are the so-called ‘three shi’: the Accountants’ 
Association, Auditors’ Association and Lawyers’ Association. Since the 
professional tasks of accountant and auditor in many respects overlap, 
the first two merged into a single body in 1997. Theoretically, auditors 
and accountants are guarantors of public trust in the operations of 
any enterprise, while lawyers are defenders of the interests of their 
clients, which are certainly not those of any court. However, the rela- 
tions between these two big organizations and the government give a 
fair idea of the situation of intermediate associations in today’s China. 
Lawyers have a very bad reputation in Chinese society. For the outcome 
of legal cases does not generally depend on the verification or otherwise 
of whether violations of the law have occurred, but rather on how skilful 
a lawyer proves to be, and above all how strong his connexions are with 
the court. There is a saying inside the profession: ‘To fight a law suit is 
to fight for one’s connexions’. It is a common occurrence to hear lawyers 
promoting their services by telling clients how intimate they are with a 
certain judge. Collusion between lawyers and judges in a law suit is far 
from unusual in China. There are even cases where the same lawyer will 
succeed in acting as the representative of both plaintiff and defendant. 
Public opinion holds the legal profession in very low esteem. 
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The situation of the Association of Accountants has distinct features 
of its own. Today, when a Chinese firm prepares annual accounts, or 
the manager of a factory is about to leave his post, or a state enterprise 
wants to change its share structure or make a public offer on the stock 
market, the company or executive in question is required to present an 
audited report by an officially registered accountant. Typically, the audit 
is not carried out to improve internal management or modernize capi- 
tal structure, but to comply with an administrative formality. Thus what 
the firm or manager will be looking for is not an institutional account- 
ing standard, but an individual flexibility that can set aside professional 
ethics. If an accounting firm cannot meet the pragmatic demands of 
its clients, it will lose business. Intense competitive pressures and the 
absence of disciplinary sanctions within the profession thus ensure 
the production by some firms of falsified balance-sheets. The results 
are notorious. In 1998 a nation-wide total of 478 accounting associa- 

tions were warned, intervened in, fined, had their licences temporarily 
revoked, illegal earnings confiscated, or were dissolved. No less than 
103 firms and nearly 1,000 branch offices were shut down, over 5,000 
personnel discharged. Accountants as a profession pay a much higher 
price than do lawyers for illegal practices—punishment is both more 
severe and more frequent. Their reputation is now so low that when a 
domestic company makes a public share-offer on a foreign stock market, 
a balance-sheet audited by a local accounting firm is considered unac- 
ceptable. Under this kind of ill repute, the profession has been forced 
to some self-examination. But if the social environment that ‘forces 
ordinary women into prostitution’ does not change, such self-reflection 
is unlikely to bring much improvement to the professional ethics of 
Chinese accountancy. 


However, although social organizations are generally still unable to 
defend the interests of those they are supposed to be representing or 
to participate in the making of public policy-making, and possess little 
negotiating power vis-a-vis the government, they have created a certain 
‘overlapping space’ in Chinese social life, acknowledged by both society 
and the state, that is new. If there is not even more political interference 
with it, the role of this domain in the future development of the country 
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will become increasingly important. For here is the potential for a public 
sphere, carved out of an iron-block social life, in which citizens can par- 
ticipate in non-obligatory, voluntary activities. 


The dangers of polarization 


At the beginning of the reforms, most Chinese intellectuals imagined 
that China was entering the path to a middle-class society. This, it was 
widely believed, would bring social stability. For—so this argument 
went—middle classes act as a buffer between higher and lower classes, 
mitigating conflicts between them, and so affording political stability; 
they diffuse a moderate, conservative outlook inimical to extreme or 
radical doctrines, facilitating ideological stability; and their lifestyle is 
dominated by consumption, furnishing—when they become a majority 
of any society—a vast and steady consumer market, assuring economic 
stability. The development of private enterprise, the redistribution of 
state property, and the introduction of share-holding raised high hopes 
of such an evolution. The fact that today there are members of the intel- 
lectual elite who view corruption as a benign phenomenon, helping to 
wind down the old economy, is testimony to the power of this outlook. 


Reality, however, has disappointed these illusions. Since the starting- 
point of the reforms, which took the form of an intrusion of political 
power into the market, acute social polarization has occurred. Not only 
has China failed to develop a diamond-shaped distribution of income 
with a large middle-class in the centre, but it has moved towards its very 
opposite—a pyramidal social structure, akin to that in Latin America or 
Southeast Asian countries like Thailand and the Philippines. A small 
minority is perched on top of a huge mass of depressed or marginal- 
ized strata, comprising more than 80 per cent of the population, with a 
quantitatively under-developed middle class in between. The experience 
of modernization elsewhere indicates that higher education is the prin- 
cipal machine for producing a middle class, one of its functions being 
to inculcate mainstream—that is, middle-class—norms. But in China 
those in receipt of a higher education form a very small portion of the 
total population. The country still visibly lacks the means to produce a 
substantial middle class. 


Social polarization can be seen in the pattern of urban development. 
As we have seen, many large or medium Chinese cities now have 
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wealthy neighbourhoods, often guarded by state-of-the-art security 
systems. Consumption too is highly stratified. Speciality stores sell high- 
fashion items to the rich; street stalls offer cheap wares to the poor. 
Commercialized political power redistributes wealth to an elite now repro- 
ducing itself across generations. Members of the middle or lower classes 
are acutely aware of the mechanisms of dispossession and exploitation. 
The most obvious phenomenon is the contrast in the fate of managers 
and workers when a state enterprise goes bankrupt. Workers are thrown 
off-post without the slightest compensation, but a former manager or 
head of a factory never falls into the same pit of poverty. On the con- 
trary, he will often be re-employed by the buyer of the firm’s residual 
assets—not because of his skills as a manager, but for his cooperation in 
disposing of state property. Such bosses display ever-stronger anti-social 
tendencies. The result is a rise in terrorist incidents, physical attacks on 
the rich, stoppages and sabotage in state-owned enterprises—all manifes- 
tations of class conflict. The extent of social tension can be measured by 
the escalating crime rate, including the number of murders. 


Cadre selection 


The roots of China’s problems today lie, among other factors, in the 
bane of backward and anachronistic cadre-selection. For a long time 
now there has been no rational basis for the way officials are picked in 
China. There is no examination system. Nor is there any open demo- 
cratic mechanism. Mystification surrounds the whole process in which 
leaders ‘discover’ a talent, ministries ‘take care’ of gifted people, or—still 
worse—a party boss picks out a certain ‘successor’. Such patterns readily 
generate corruption, as appointments are based on personal connex- 
ions, incompetents cannot be removed from office, and positions are 
even put up for sale. Not long ago the media exposed the case of a party 
secretary at county level who sold more than two hundred posts during 
his tenure; and this is only one instance. The endless stream of corrup- 
tion cases and abuse of power by cadres acting as local bullies are only 
a small fraction of the problem—many cases never reach the public eye. 
Judged by their behaviour, these are power-holders of very low quality. 
In general, a political elite should not only display competence in social 
administration, but be capable of considering the interests of classes 
other than its own, if only to protect its own position in the long run, 
by allowing them some share in the distribution of common resources. 
Unfortunately, the current power elite in China is not only incapable of 
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thinking of the interests of other social classes, it cannot even think of 
the longer-term interest of its own class. Its mentality is expressed rather 
in the adage: ‘Power must be utilized before its expiry date’. Posts freely 
referred to as having ‘gold content’ are inseparable from fraud and cor- 
tuption. These people know as clearly as anyone else that the country 
will have no future along this path. That is why, while shouting loudly 
that ‘socialist China is the best’, they look for various channels to send 
their children abroad. 


Current policy-making reveals a feature that now differs from the pat- 
tern of the last two decades. More and more economic policies are based 
not on considerations of any overall national interest, but on a nexus of 
benefits to a specific social group. Such critical issues for the national 
economy as the restructuring of lop-sided industrial sectors or cleaning 
up of bad debts in the banking system remain perpetually unresolved, 
because tackling them would affect the interests of some elements of the 
political or economic elite. Production of family cars, far in excess of the 
traffic that existing infrastructures will bear, continues to ‘develop’ under 
various special favours. Property construction is out of control, paralys- 
ing the banks with a huge volume of bad loans, but appears unstoppable. 
At a time when everyone knows that the purchasing power of Chinese 
people in general is still very low, talk of affordable housing for urban 
households is never followed by action, since cheaper flats would hurt 
vested interests. Measures that would allay social discontent, such as 
forbidding the use of public vehicles for private purposes, cutting down 
on official banquets, preventing unauthorized collection of ‘fees’ from 
peasants, often become mere paperwork travelling from office to office. 
By contrast, policies that exploit public authority to further elite inter- 
ests, like those designed to facilitate lay-offs and cut welfare benefits 
in a time of economic depression, lessening the burden on the state at 
the expense of increasing social tensions, are rushed through with rare 
determination. 


Perhaps the most typical example of this pattern occurred in early 1999, 
a period when official policies and pronouncements boosted the stock 
exchange without restraint, helping certain interest groups to lift a bear 
market with the stimulus of public funds and bank loans. Once the 
market was artificially inflated, these groups sold off quickly, leaving 
ordinary small players to take all the losses. Practices like this are plainly 
incompatible with any long-term stability for the nation, serving only to 
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make quick fortunes for the new-rich. That such suicidal policies could 
be pursued in China is testimony to the myopia of a political and intel- 
lectual elite that has lost confidence in the future of the country that is in 
its hands. The government of the PRC has made its choice between the 
elite and the majority of the people. If it has done so, the reason lies not 
only in the tilting social basis of the ruling party, but in a more general 
slide towards a ‘rent-seeking society’. The ship named China is sinking 
_under the devoted efforts of a power elite that has long prepared a retreat 
for its family members. When it is no longer possible to be a CCP cadre, 
it will be time for a comfortable retirement abroad. 


Media 


Chinese news media have always been under centralized state control. 
Since the Reform Era, this control has loosened, leaving more room for 
independent management. But all channels remain ultimately under 
governmental authority. Private individuals or companies are still not 
legally allowed to operate in the publishing sector. On the other hand, 
since the government has asked certain newspapers to find their own 
financial resources, telling them to ‘take their risks in the market 
economy’—a policy editors have described as ‘tying your limbs, then 
kicking you into the sea’—many publishers have been forced to turn 
their attention to consumers, while taking care not to offend the govern- 
ment. In consequence there is an economic difference between a party 
newspaper and a mass newspaper. The former is funded out of govern- 
ment revenues, and cannot afford to be innovative in either editorial 
direction or reportage: its one duty is to be obedient. The latter, on the 
other hand, have to survive on sales, which means they must try to be 


popular and entertaining. 


However, while there are publications that occasionally carry relatively 
daring criticisms of the status quo, they are always being watched by 
the authorities, and often get ‘yellow card’ warnings. In recent years, 
when the economic situation was not very encouraging, the govern- 
ment tightened control over the media. Ironically, in the same period 
private companies started to buy up certain newspapers and journals sub 
rosa. Transactions of this kind cannot be officially registered or acknowl- 
edged. The deal is usually sealed by a private contract signed by the 
purchasing company on the one side, and the work-unit in charge of 
the purchased journal on the other. Both are then bound by the private 
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agreement. The risk falls mainly on the buyer, since if the deal is discov- 
ered by the government, or broken by the other side, the company has 
to write off the loss. The current reorganization of the news media could 
cause another redistribution of resources in this sector, the results of 
which may prove quite different from the intended goals. Another chal- 
lenge to the government, of course, comes from technological progress. 
The spread of the internet, now becoming popular with the generation 
under 35, is an alteration of the means of communication that poses a 
serious challenge to official controls, and makes it likely that the days 
when the Chinese media were completely under the thumb of the gov- 
ernment will soon be a thing of the past. 


Into the WTO 


China’s bid to enter the WTO has focused the attention of Chinese 
people all over the world, leading to all kinds of predictions about its 
impact. Some very influential scholars have expressed an ultra-opti- 
mistic view, to the extent of claiming that, after entry, multinational 
companies will force China to accept the rules of their game and thereby 
help the country to stamp out corruption. Such a prognosis blindly 
ignores experience. Most Latin American and Southeast Asian countries 
are member states of the WTO, yet suffer from rampant corruption. 
Particularly in Latin America, the typical regime was for many years a 
political dictatorship, allied with domestic monopolies and foreign capi- 
tal. How could it then be that, when the WTO has yet to clear away 
domestic corruption anywhere else, China alone will enjoy this magical 
effect upon joining it? For that matter, however strong the US may be, 
when its multinational companies come to China, they have to follow 
the local example and play by the Chinese rules of the game, if they want 
their share of the takings. If we think of the extent to which China has 
become a ‘rent-seeking society’, and of the past performance of foreign 
capital on getting permission to enter China, it should be clear that we 
have to take the battle against corruption into our own hands. 


What we can be sure of is that China’s entry into the WTO will acceler- 
ate its rapid social polarization. Lf the knowledge functional for a market 
economy can be categorized as a sort of capital, and social connexions 
are a kind of resource, those who possess these assets will be well placed 
to take full advantage of the opportunities China’s membership will 
provide—far more so than those without them. Euphemistically speak- 
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ing, the former are prepared and the latter unprepared for the great 
adventure. The same is true of the gap in regional development within 
China. The richer provinces will have the resources and the capital to 
make use of the opportunities afforded by WTO membership; the poorer 
_ ones will not. The political elite will soon figure out the best way to 
cooperate with foreign capital. The intellectual elite will become further 
divided, as some elements of it update the clients they serve. Today’s 
economic elite will confront a more complicated situation. Sectors with 
little chance of joint ventures with foreign capital risk being wiped out 
in an open competition with multinationals (the telecommunications 
industry has already spoken of this danger). Branches and firms that 
command a certain market share and an established reputation will 
most likely opt for collaboration with foreign capital, to cut the costs of 
competition for market share. Foreign capital will be happy to oblige. 
On the other hand, small and medium firms, especially those township 
and village enterprises (IVEs) that can offer technical services only at a 
low level and have been kept alive mainly by a high level of public com- 
missions, will probably be discarded soon after China joins the WTO. 
Without policies to counteract these consequences, the result of China’s 
membership will inevitably be to fuel the explosive enrichment of an 
upper class and further marginalize the middle and lower classes. 


China today has developed a social structure quite different from 
that which existed before the Reform Era. But this has emerged grad- 
ually, without a sharp break with the past, as the power-holders of 
old have been transformed into a new type of elite. The most crucial 
missing element in this society is any social movements. The only move- 
ments in today’s China are demographic—migrations. A country which 
possesses social movements has a mechanism for self-reflection and 
self-adjustment. For what these represent is always a collective endeav- 
our to find the shapes and norms of a new life. Judged by this criterion, 
during the two decades of reform in China, it was only in the mid and 
late eighties that there were traces of an embryonic social movement. 
To solve China’s problems today, what we need is an entirely new social 
movement—one capable of aiming at a complete reform of both ideas 
and institutions. 
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Te protests against the World Trade Organization (WTO) In Seattle In 
November and December 1999 surprised people across the globe. 
Massive, militant actions took place In the United States, the stronghold of 
global capitalism, for the first time In decades. New alliances were built 
between labor and environmentalists, young and old, radicals and reformers. 
This special double issue of Monthly Review examines several facets of the 
movement that has seized the spotlight since Seattle and asks what is 
required for it to become truly internationalist. Articles cover a range of topics, 
Including globalization; labor's role In the Seattle protests; a historical under- 
standing of internationalism; and voices from the global South calling for 
unified strategies against capitalism. 
Raw familiar with recent protests against International financial insti- 
tutions and transnational corporations, Including the ones against the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank in April 2000, will find 
fresh analysis here and those who are new to the issues will discover clear, 
accessible approaches to some of the burning questions of our time. Written 
for a wide audience, this special Issue of Monthly Review promises to be an 
invaluable resource for scholars as well as activists. 
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GEOFFREY HAWTHORN 


RUNNING THE WORLD 


THROUGH WINDOWS 


VEN THOSE WHO embrace ‘globalization’ are nervous of its 

contradictions and what exists to control them. Its critics 

have no doubts. They wish to counter both. Fredric Jameson 

looks forward to transnational solidarities of opposition, 
Daniele Archibugi to a transnational democracy." Jameson is confess- 
edly utopian, Archibugi more practical. He sees that a new politics will 
have to be constructed out of the old. 


It may not matter that the problems he detects in the new ‘globaliza- 
tion’ are not new. None of those he mentions has been caused by that 
lifting of controls on currency and capital markets and of restrictions 
on international trade, of that ease of communication and explosion of 
information and disinformation, even of that dissolution of clear and 
separate local tastes, which most clearly mark the recent past. Some 
states, as he says, do face more demands than they once did. Some even 
face secession. Many create problems for which they are disinclined to 
take responsibility or even admit. Many have to take decisions, about 
terms of trade with other states, for instance, or drugs, or immigration, 
that they cannot act on alone. And there are certainly transnational 
interests that are ‘far from any popular mandate’. But people have 
been protesting against the powers of rule since rule began. The crys- 
tallisation, in Europe, in the seventeenth century, of the idea of state 
sovereignty, and its extension to the rest of the world, have served merely 
to give such protests a sharper shape. For five hundred years, Europe’s 
imperialisms created crises of subsistence, disease and toleration far 
worse than any in the past forty. Large famines are now rare; genocides 
are a shadow of those perpetrated in the past; the great migrations are 
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over; and transnational powers responsible to no-one, from the Roman 
Church to finance capital, are not recent. 


Yet there is a new enthusiasm for what liberals used to call ‘world 
government’. As before, it has followed war. It flared in Washington’s 
self-serving talk, in the early nineties, of a ‘New World Order’ and the 
‘dividends’ of peace, and sputters on. The demand itself, however, is 
old. Archibugi mentions Kant’s Perpetual Peace. His assumptions are 
similar, his politics different. ‘Cosmopolitical democracy is based on 
the assumption that important objectives—control of the use of force, 
respect for human rights, self-determination—will be obtained only 
through the extension and development of democracy.’ He is unpersua- 
sive, and in distinguished company. Kant is unpersuasive also. 


Liberals and democrats 


Archibugi does not brush states aside. They are the ultimate powers, 
and can coerce. But Kant would not have been alone in r795, and would 
not be alone now, in upbraiding him for suggesting that their authority 
has come to be ‘subject to the checks and balances of a wider political 
community’ of citizens. There is a difference between the ‘checks and 
balances’ of a constitutional kind and those which citizens can impose 
in their intermittent vote. Constitutionalists have not always been leery 
of state power. The illiberal, in France and Japan and elsewhere in the 
nineteenth century, in much of Latin America and Asia in the twenti- 
eth, and a few already in the twenty-first, have wanted to concentrate it. 
(‘The state will eventually collapse’, remarked one of the architects of the 
Meiji constitution in the 1880s, ‘if politics is entrusted to the reckless 
discussions of the people’.) The more liberal have wanted to disperse 
it, even if the constitutions by which they stand have often stood idle. 
Democrats, by contrast, as some of Kant’s republican contemporaries, 
like Madison, clearly saw, may not always speak of power, but are sure 
that they should have it all. The state should be the instrument of the 
people. Archibugi is a democrat, morally liberal, but not constitutionally 
so. To him, checks and balances lie in that ‘pressure of citizens’ which 
turns a ‘tool of dominion’ into ‘an instrument of service’. 


‘Fredric Jameson, ‘Globalization and political strategy’, and Daniele Archibug, 
‘Cosmopolitical democracy’, NLR 4, July-Aug 2000. 
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One may disagree. The important point is that the politics of modern 
liberal democratic states, and of those states in which liberal democrats 
fight those of different persuasions, has been and remains a battle 
between those who have power, those who wish to limit that power, 
and those who want power for themselves. The important difference, 
Archibugi would insist, is between states in which the people, as the 
saying is, are ‘sovereign’, and those in which they are not. But it does not 
follow, as he suggests, that all that is good about modern states comes 
from the ‘wider political community’ of citizens, and that the best state 
is one in which this community rules. Kant’s own argument against 
democracy in 1795, it is true, owed more to fear and prejudice than to 
reason, and was transparently bad. (It is telling testimony to the power 
of piety over intelligence that so many have for so long thought Perpetual 
Peace an impressive work.) A democracy, Kant claimed, is necessarily 
despotic ‘because it establishes an executive power through which all the 
citizens may make decisions about (and indeed against) the single indi- 
vidual without his consent, so that decisions are made by all the people 
and yet not by all the people; and this means that the general will is 
in contradiction with itself, and thus also with freedom.”* He was con- 
vinced that there was a general will, but recoiled at the thought of an 
executive of the people deciding what this was. Most would now accept 
that no executive should have unrestrained power. Only those who are 
certain, as Kant was in theory, but not in fact, that ‘the people’ are fun- 
damentally of one right mind could disagree. 


Global parties? 


What distinguishes ‘cosmopolitical democracy’ from other projects for 
world government, Archibugi claims, including that federation of repub- 
lics to which Kant himself looked forward and which Archibugi here 
misdescribes (Kant did not, as he says, intend this to be an inter- 
national state under another name, but its opposite), ‘is its attempt 
to create institutions that enable the voice of individuals to be heard 
in global affairs, irrespective of their resonance at home’. Those who 
represent ‘the people’ in the nominally representative governments of 
existing republics are not merely not part of the solution. Addicted 
as they are to duplicity, secret agents, and conferring behind closed 
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1 Immanuel Kant, Political Writings, Hans Reiss, ed., Cambridge 1991, p. 101. 
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doors, they are a large part of the problem. Archibugi’s solution is ‘a 
parallel series’—parallel, he says at the start of a shifting argument, not 
superordinate—‘of democratic institutions [that] needs to be developed 
on a global level in order to involve the world’s citizens in decision- 
making’ on matters of international importance, ‘irrespective of the 
political role [that they] are allowed to play within their own states,’ 


Put so, his proposal differs little from others that have been made 
since the end of the Cold War. In 1995, the Commission on 
Global Governance, a descendant of former Swedish Prime Minister 
Palme’s Independent Commission on Disarmament and Security, 
former Norwegian Prime Minister Bruntland’s World Commission 
on Environment and Development, and former Tanzanian President 
Nyerere’s South Commission, went so far as to commend a ‘people’s 
assembly’ to complement the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
In the beginning, this would be an assembly of parliamentarians from 
the national assemblies of the UN’s member states. Eventually, it might 
be directly elected by ‘the people’ in these states. In the meantime, the 
Commission suggested, there could be ‘a forum of civil society’, an 
assembly of the representatives of several hundred of the more impor- 
tant non-governmental organizations with an interest in ‘global’ matters. 
Archibugi is less hesitant. He wants an assembly of representatives 
whom the people will elect through international parties. With Ulrich 
Beck, he finds it ‘astonishing’ that political parties ‘should still be con- 
fined almost exclusively to the national level’. 


What seems really astonishing is that he should take the modern political 
party as a model for a politics in which the ‘voices of individuals’ might 
be heard. Parties are organizations for power. They are the machines 
with which professional politicians in representative democracies con- 
trol admission to their number, compete for votes, and get support for 
their side. These machines cannot do what they have to do without dis- 
cipline, and the discipline they impose, as disillusioned observers of the 
German SPD a hundred years ago were but the first to remark, serves all 
but completely to subvert their representative purpose. No-one can now 
sensibly hope that it is through parties of professional politicians, and in 
the assemblies in which such parties face each other, that the ‘voices of 
individuals’ could possibly be heard. 
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Asking and acquiescing 


What more decisively distinguishes Archibugi’s proposal, however, is 
his view of who might listen to these voices and why. The Commission 
on Global Governance did not propose that any of the bodies it described 
should actually have power. They would merely deliberate on the 
agenda of what the Commission hoped might be a ‘revitalized’ General 
Assembly of the UN, and pass on their views. Archibugi wants to go 
much further. He seems, indeed, to want to go all the way. He wants 
his assembly to be able to ‘delegate to structures devoid of coercive 
powers (international judicial bodies, institutions of world citizens) the 
job of establishing when force should be used, while asking states, who 
monopolize the means of military might, to acquiesce in their deci- 
sions’. Plainly, everything here depends on the ‘asking’. Anyone may 
ask. But if they may only ask, none need listen. If Archibugi’s assembly 
is to be more than a seat of discursive virtue, it would have to be able 
to order and to enforce what it orders. It would have to be armed, to be 
able convincingly to threaten and, effectively, defeat those who refused 
it. This, given the difficulty, a difficulty which Archibugi does not touch 
upon, of financing itself—governments are not going gracefully to sub- 
scribe to their supersession—would mean that it would probably have 
to have nuclear powers. Only then would ‘fundamental aspects’ of our 
experience of national parliaments, in Archibugi’s words, ‘the majority 
principle, the formulation of norms, and the use of coercive power’, 
that’s to say the very sovereignty of states, actually ‘have’, as he wishes, 
‘to be reformulated’. 


If by some extraordinary transformation, the nature of which Archibugi 
wisely leaves undescribed, these reformulations were to be enacted, and 
we were to find ourselves with such an authority, the result would be 
what to Kant the liberal, let alone to us in a now nuclear world, would be 
the ultimate nightmare: a legislature and executive rolled into one, run 
by factions of professionalized politicians for the purposes of their own 
power, directing what would, in all but name, be a world state against 
which there would even in principle be no countervailing authority. Ifa 
state of this kind were to embody the ‘tolerance, legitimacy and effective- 
ness’ which, like all men of simple virtue, Archibugi hopes for, these 
qualities could depend only on the vain hope of Kant the philosopher of 
right who, in the tortured course of Perpetual Peace, lost the battle with 
Kant the practical politician: that the parties in the assembly should con- 
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sist of wholly virtuous cosmopolitan politicians ventriloquizing wholly 
virtuous ‘peoples’. The picture, were it not so absurd, would be appall- 
ing. We had better think of something else. 


Uneven statehood 


What is truly new about the present is that we see and hear about much 
more of what is going on about us than before, and that that ‘about us’ is 
a foreshortened place. What is also new, as Archibugi acknowledges, is 
the expanded roster of international associations to which states belong, 
and the far larger number of associations of individuals which are press- 
ing an increasing array of particular interests on such bodies. The first 
have increased more than ten-fold in the past thirty years, the second 
even more dramatically. Here, there is indeed something more ‘global’ 
than before. Issues in international politics are more widely known and 
have come to be pressed in new ways, both by states and by those who 
wish to influence them. Yet the issues themselves are not so very dif- 
ferent from those that have presented themselves since the end of the 
First World War, and to the three most fundamental, the authority of 
states, the regulation of relations between them, and the ways in which 
their governments might be driven to do more (and less) than they 
do, ‘democracy’, as Archibugi thinks of it, has virtually nothing to say. 
Indeed, in his criticism of those who believe in ‘the democratic peace’, 
he all but concedes as much. 


States continue to run the world. ‘Never in the history of the human 
race’; Archibugi declares, ‘has there been such a successful structure’. 
Perhaps. But the successes of modern states are very varied. Many are 
not even able to exercise control over their territory and ensure the ele- 
mentary security of the citizens within it. Some indeed, most noticeably 
in sub-Saharan Africa, have never managed to do so. (This may not 
always be cause for regret. States’ presences have often been capricious, 
greedy, and violent. Relieved of their exactions, their bereaved citizens 
can believe themselves to be safer and more prosperous without them.) 
Some states, in parts of the former Soviet Union, for example, and in 
Central and South America, have lost the authority they used to have. 
In a few, Colombia is an instance, the condition of statehood has come 
almost entirely unspun. In many, the state continues to fight for what it 
takes to be its right. It battles with groups of armed bandits and death 
squads from its own former ranks, groups which may claim a civil inter- 
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est but whose actions are devastating for those in their crossfire, and 
more enduringly destructive. States or their agents have acted in these 
ways in recent decades in Sudan, Rwanda, the Congo, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone and Zimbabwe; in Guatemala, Nicaragua and El Salvador; in 
Russia, the Caucasus, Central Asia and Afghanistan; in Pakistan, India, 
Sri Lanka and Burma; from Northern Ireland to Croatia to Turkey. In 
some of these places, they still do. 


One does not have to be a ‘humanitarian’ to suggest that the absence 
of statehood, and its violent and rapacious presences, are the most fun- 
damental of political issues. To be a humanitarian, indeed, can lead to 
error. Humanitarians, as Carl Schmitt observed at the end of the twen- 
ties, tend to be liberals, and liberals will avoid talk of power. They speak 
instead of ethics and economics, a polarity from which ‘they attempt to 
annihilate the political as a realm of conquering power and repression’. 
They turn the state ‘into society: on the ethical-intellectual side into an 
ideological humanitarian conception of humanity, and on the other into 
an economic-technical system of production and traffic’. From this, they 
argue that what any country needs is a modicum of liberal democracy 
and liberal markets, forgetting that peaceful political competition and 
regulated exchange can only flourish, indeed can only work at all, where 
the authority of the state and the security this provides is present. From 
this in turn, they claim in the name of ‘humanity’ the right forcibly to 
impose such authority in ways that subvert both that name and the lib- 
eralism that informs it. Thus Haiti, Somalia, Iraq and, most evidently, in 
the brazen transparency with which it was done, Kosovo. 


It is easy to say and, close though he is in other ways to Schmitt’s pic- 
ture of the liberal, Archibugi does, that states cannot be repaired by 
interventions of this kind. It is much more difficult to say how they 
might be. Even if one sets aside the Realpolitik that tends to drive such 
intervention; even if one ignores the insouciance with which power, 
glossed with morality, is used to override juridical sovereignty and what 
there is of international law; and asks how states can be made and 
remade, there is no sure answer. Outsiders may issue ultimata, send 
in troops, drop bombs, point smart weapons, impose sanctions, even 


3 For a fuller account, see ‘Liberalism since the Cold War. an Enemy to Itself”, in 
Michael Cox, Ken Booth and Tim Dunne, eds., The Interregnum: Controversies in 
World Politics, 1989-99, Cambridge 1999, pp. 145—680. 
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try patiently—as, in 1993, the United Nations Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia tried—to persuade the warring parties to share power. But 
everything seems to fail. The forces of intervention must depart, and 
when they do, the disputes resume. Even Archibugi cannot convince 
himself that a people’s world state, offering ‘the prospect of development 
founded on social and economic integration, depriving the warmongers 
of mercenary arms and support’, politely asking people to turn against 
dictators who speak ‘of ethnic cleansing or the annexing of other states’, 
all with the help of ‘huge numbers of “blue helmets” on the ground, 
accompanied by numerous representatives of civil society and peace 
workers’, could actually do what it might want to do. Effective and mor- 
ally acceptable ‘governance’, leached of the distasteful impurities of ` 
‘government’, has been the desire of most of the well disposed in the 
past decade but, since the end of empire, no-one has known how to 
secure its most basic condition in someone else’s country. All properly 
political thinkers since Thucydides have known that this condition is 
power, and that until this obtains, nothing else can. 


New actors 


None of this is to say that we must leave things as they are. There are 
many issues in the world, including the authority of particular states, 
that are of concern to all. For these, it is worth continuing to construct 
what, in the euphemistic parlance of what is itself the euphemism of ‘the 
international community’, are called ‘multilateral institutions’, places in 
which governments can talk instead of go to war, and to pursue interna- 
tional law. Power being what it is, of course, the more powerful states 
will always have more say in the institutions than others. They will insist 
on the ends and, when it suits them, be selective about the means. But 
no state, not even the United States, without the risk of bringing things 
down around its ears, can now so easily realize (quite) as much as it 
would wish to do on its own. Each needs to persuade others that they 
have an interest in acting with it. The international courts, Archibugi 
does not make clear, are not even open, at least overtly, to political nego- 
tiation, and are certainly not institutions for democracy. But they can do 
what the more overtly political associations of states cannot, which is to 
rule on the powers of states as states. Some of their rulings, like that 
of the International Court of Justice for Nicaragua against the United 
States in the eighties, will die in the wind. But if courts can produce the 
kind of judgement that the Law Lords in London eventually produced 
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against Pinochet, they can give confidence to others—as this judgement 
has now done in Chile—and perhaps have a wider effect.+ 


If left to themselves, of course, ‘multilateral institutions’ and interna- 
tional courts will do less than many might hope. Delegates of states 
to the institutions will respond more readily to other delegates, or to 
more powerful interests in their own states, than they will to popular 
pressures. Courts will be conservative unless prompted by power and 
strong contrary opinion. Yet even if the kind of organized pressure 
which Archibugi envisages were to emerge, it is unlikely to be effective. 
And for so long as it is not, for so long as it exists ‘in parallel’ with 
states, it is unlikely in any but the softest sense to be ‘legitimate’. But 
pressures from below, or beyond, do matter. One of the most striking 
changes in the conduct of international politics in the past thirty years or 
so has been the intrusion of organizations that are outside government 
altogether. Encouraged in the eighties by a UN that had nothing itself 
to offer a world of debt, and by a World Bank that had come to distrust 
states and was losing custom to new money’s enthusiasm for ‘emerg- 
ing markets’, a few of these NGOs—Amnesty International through 
its publicity, Oxfam International through its lobbying, Greenpeace 
and Médecins Sans: Frontières by their actions—have become influential 
sources of information (and often mischievous disinformation), opin- 
ion and pressure. They have not become so, however, by assiduously 
representing a wide range of interests, or by being responsible to one 
or another kind of constituency, or even by being noticeably tolerant. 
They have been single-minded, aggressive, and opportunistic masters 
of publicity, and have been responsible to no-one except themselves 
and those who choose to finance them. We might be pleased to see 
them profit from the cosmopolitans who regard them as the centre of a 
new international ‘civil society’, bursting with virtue and independent of 
power. But they are no more virtuous than any other political organiza- 
tion. That is their merit. They simply devise what powers they can to 
press governments to do more than governments would otherwise do. 
They do politics. 


Archibugi might reply that an international politics of this kind will do 
little to advance the ‘noble tasks’ set down for the League of Nations 





41 elaborate on this in ‘Pinochet: the Politics’, Intemational Affairs, 75 (1999), pp- 
253-8. 
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and the UN. ‘Cunning diplomats and secret agents’ (and now NGOs 
and the other special interests in the new ‘international civil society’) 
will continue to usurp what he regards as the functions of elected rep- 
resentatives, and judicial power will continue to be ‘overshadowed by 
intimidation or reprisal’. ‘Threats, wars, accords and diplomacy’ will 
remain the rule. But one should not forget that it is in that state in 
which foreign policy has, for the past eighty years, been most respon- 
sive to public opinion, the United States, that the elected representatives 
refused even to join the League, and have persistently resisted requests 
to meet their government’s financial obligations to the UN. But there 
and elsewhere, Archibugi might insist, the opinion of ‘the people’ can 
change. If we were but to listen, we might find that it has. And even if 
it hasn’t, we should not despair of enlightening it. Of course. But even 
if it were to change, it could not express itself in the way that Archibugi 
imagines. Since people could not negotiate with each other en masse, 
they would have to appoint delegates to do so for them. These delegates, 
to be successful, would need to be practised in Machiavelli’s arts. To 
practise these arts, they would need to have conventions, rules, proce- 
dures, call them institutions, within which to do so, and closed doors 
behind which they could. Only if everyone, everywhere, was of one right 
mind would everything be transparent and agreed. Everyone could then 
stay at home and run the world through Windows. Yet, in a confusion 
that was exactly Kant’s, Archibugi accepts that this would still be a world 
of states. 


The present period of economic and political ‘liberalization’ is one in 
which the nominally democratic governments of the ostensibly more 
successful states try to persuade their own citizens, and the govern- 
ments and citizens of weaker states, to expect less from politics than 
before. They would like nothing better than for the governed to go peace- 
ably to work and return home contentedly, to buy things with one button 
and signal their assent with another. The end of history, they believe, is a 
fate we should all be pleased to accept. Archibugi is quite right to refuse. 
We need not less politics, but more. He and those who argue like him 
are mistaken merely in their picture of what such a politics can be. 
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FRANCO MORETTI 


MARKETS OF THE MIND 


I 


OME TIME AGO, in a PhD seminar on cultural markets at 

Columbia University, a group of students decided to conduct 

a rapid investigation of New York’s videostores. We selected 

five different areas—the Upper West Side (intellectual petty 
bourgeoisie), the Upper East Side (wealthy Manhattan), the East Village 
(bohème), the Bronx (focusing on a Puertorican area), and Harlem 
(African-Americans}—and for each of them we analysed the composi- 
tion of a half-dozen videostores that seemed reasonably representative. 
That’s not the way to do statistical research, a sociologist friend told 
me, and he is certainly right. But I still hope our findings may be of 
some interest. 5 


H 


Unlike Benedetto Croce, videostore owners have a firm belief in the real- 
ity of literary genres. As soon as you enter, you realize that each and 
every tape is ‘labeled’ in one way or the other. ‘People usually don’t want 
a movie by X or Y’, I was told; ‘but a comedy, or a musical: they look 
for this or that genre.’ Truth be told, these genres hardly form a flaw- 
less system; although some are genuine genre definitions (“Thrillers’, 
‘Comedies’, ‘Sci-Fi’), others don’t point to the film, but to the audience 
(‘Children’), or the place of production (‘Foreign Films’), or some vague 
realm of the spirit (‘Classics’). But this mess does not stop a literary 
critic, with the novel it’s not better, and at least all videostores use the 
same terms, which makes a comparative analysis possible. 
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So, we counted how many comedies, foreign films, etc., were present in 
the various stores, and figured out their relative weight. We wanted to 
look at lending records, but privacy norms forbid it, so we had to turn 
from actual choices to potential ones—what videostores have to offer. 
And this is what we found. 


Ill 


First of all, a gap between the videostores of Harlem and the Bronx, and 
the other three areas. It may be summarized thus: in the Bronx and in 
Harlem, the presence of the genres ‘Action/Adventure’ and (to a lesser 
extent) ‘Horror/Sci-Fi’ is roughly three times higher than elsewhere, 
and adds up to 50 per cent of the total. 


As the section ‘Action/Adventure’ includes (at its best) Rambo, Rocky, 
Batman, Indiana Jones, Top Gun, Terminator, Jurassic Park, Natural Born 
Killers and so on, we quickly found ourselves discussing the issue of 
‘violence’ in these films—which is the sort of thing that looks perfectly 
obvious, until you actually start thinking about it. Because, after all, how 
is one supposed to identify violence in a movie: by the litres of blood? 
(But that isn’t blood, it’s tomato sauce.) By the length of sharks’ teeth? 
(But white-gloved Mackie Messer is worse than any shark.) 


Finally, one of the students—praised be intelligence: Nomi Victor— 
found a very elegant solution, which reversed the terms of the problem. 
Noticing that action films were particularly successful in areas of recent 
immigration, where English is inevitably less spoken than elsewhere, 
she suddenly realized that, in these films, language is almost non-exist- 
ent: there’s little of it, it is not important, no one wastes time to explain 
why the killing and shooting, it’s all taken for granted (so, when the ter- 
rorist of Air Force One says very harsh and plausible things about the 
Gulf War, no one bothers to reply: ideological disputes are not part of the 
genre). Fine, Nomi concluded, what makes an action film violent is not 
‘physical’ violence, but precisely this pervasive dismissal of language. 
Columbus’s egg. Because human beings minus language become ani- 
mals: no longer defined by interests or values, their conflict turns into 
mere physical collision. Whence the litres of blood. Which, however, are 
simply the consequence of something much deeper. What is truly vio- 
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lent are the grunts to which language is reduced when two people beat 
each other up, or shoot a bazooka. 


IV 


Linguistic loss aside, action films had another big consequence, which 
leaped to the eye as we followed how the market changed in the various 
parts of Manhattan. In the videostores of the Upper Hast Side, the Upper 
West Side, and the Village, where action films were not present in such 
massive numbers, the range of generic choices was not compressed, 
and one found a bit of everything: seven, eight, ten different forms, 
all well represented. Here, a lot of children’s films; two streets away, 
classics from the 19508; or foreign movies; or pornofilms. Variety. The 
shelves don’t send out a single, overwhelming message; one can decide 
in more than one way; and since each genre is really a specific symbolic 
form, a distinct perspective over reality, moving from one to the other 
makes you look at the world in more than one way. Then, of course, 
you may well take home a symbolic form which is worse than the worst 
action movie (like many pornofilms); but the fact remains that you have 
chosen. And nert time, you may choose otherwise. 


V 


A similar point can be made for the temporal breadth of videostores. In 
those of Harlem and the Bronx, videos of the 1990s are on average 65 
per cent of the total, with peaks of 93 per cent; elsewhere the average is 
40, and is occasionally as low as 30 per cent. 


It’s the planned obsolescence of culture: what does not belong to today 
is out. It’s true that ‘today’ is redefined as a six or seven-month stretch 
(that’s how long it takes for a film to show up in video). But this slight 
widening of the temporal horizon of the present is simply the same 
season twice repeated: its immediate consequence is that the room for the 
truly ‘past’ past shrinks even more (and the memory of a different way of 
making films disappears). And so, even though videostores are, in prin- 
ciple, an extremely effective anti-market vis-à-vis movie theatres (a place 
to get precisely what theatres are not showing), those stores of Harlem 
and the Bronx celebrate instead a veritable triumph of the market. 
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VI 


From Harlem to the East Village, fifteen minutes by subway; from 
Harlem to the Upper East Side, a fifteen-minute walk. Nothing. And 
yet, between the videostores of these three places, a genuine abyss. But 
why? Why is there less formal and historical variety in Harlem and in 
the Bronx? Why so much less freedom of choice? 


Having worked on nineteenth-century ‘circulating libraries’ and cabinets 
de lecture—commercial establishments where readers would check out 
a novel for one or two weeks: our great-grandparents’ videostores—I 
would say: because it’s a smaller market. Less money and fewer clients 
equals smaller videostores and fewer titles. Because a small market is 
not the scaled-down replica of a large one, with everything present in 
the same (reduced) proportions: it’s a different system, where propor- 
tions are altered, because small markets tend to focus on ‘strong’ forms, 
and let ‘weak’ ones drop out of sight. But in doing so, they reduce the 
number of choices, and thus also the freedom of choice. They take the 
market's unevenness, and turn it into a virtual monopoly (m Harlem 
and the Bronx, we only found American movies). 


VII 


One final detail. Apart from the five areas already mentioned, we also 
looked at five stores of the Blockbuster mega-chain, appropriately mod- 
eled over McDonald’s spatial network (‘every significant urban centre 
has a Blockbuster within a ten minute drive’). We were wondering about 
the relationship between the giant and the other videostores. Would 
Blockbuster look like the wealthy market—or the poor one? 


The majority of the seminar expected Blockbuster to resemble the Upper 
East Side (‘the dominant culture is the culture of the dominant class’). 

Others, myself included, had in mind a sort of average (‘the dominant 
culture is a compromise formation’). But we were all wrong, because 
Blockbuster turned out to be almost exactly like the videostores of 
Harlem and the Bronx same overpowering number of ‘New Releases’; 
same bombardment of action films; relatively few genres; and very few 
foreign films (none at all in the store on rasth street, which marks the 
border between Harlem and the rest of Manhattan). 
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Now, this is curious. That the market of an urban ghetto may offer few 
choices, makes bitter sense: it’s in line with the general pattern of social 
injustice. But when the same thing happens with the greatest capital 
concentration of the sector . . . this, at first sight, is surprising. Then 
one reflects that the conquest of the world market requires the lowest 
common denominator, and it all makes sense again. Poverty—this great 
simplifier—is simply the starkest incarnation of Blockbuster’s national 
and international strategy. 


A good example of the globalization of culture. 
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Haydar Haydar’s Banquet for Seaweed 


N APRIL 28TH of this year an impassioned appeal appeared 

in Cairo, blazoned across the pages of the newspaper al- 

Shab. Entitled ‘Who Pledges to Die with Mer”, it was a 

ferocious attack on a novel published in Egypt some months 
earlier, Walimah li-A‘shab al-Bahr (Banquet for Seaweed), calling it a 
blasphemous work by an apostate who merited assassination. Uproar 
ensued. Mosques thundered at the discovery of this infamy. The novel 
was withdrawn. Judges and police interrogated intellectuals and officials 
in the Ministry of Culture. Students demonstrated, and armoured cars 
rolled into the streets. Debate raged in the National Assembly, and the 
activities of a political party were suspended. Two different government 
committees were set up to investigate the affair. A torrent of articles and 
declarations, for and against the book at issue, poured off the presses. 
In Yemen, in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait analogous campaigns were trig- 
gered. Though the Arab world has seen not a few cultural or political 
clashes over literary works, the scale and intensity of the hubbub in 
Egypt this year is unprecedented. 


Yet what is the text that has provoked it? A novel that is now nearly 
twenty years old, and has run through at least six editions, by a Syrian 
writer whose fiction has never so much as touched on the country where 
he is now reviled. Perhaps the most astonishing, and ominous, feature 
of the whole episode is the disjuncture between the controversy and its 
object. Not that Banquet for Seaweed is an irrelevant or inconsiderable 
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novel—just the contrary: it is a very powerful and remarkable one. But 
no less revealing of the present condition of culture and politics in Egypt 
than the rage of its enemies is their blindness to its themes and signifi- 
cance. To understand this deadly discrepancy, a look at the historical 
context of the battlefield of ideas in the Middle East today is necessary. 


Power and learning 


The Arabic novel is a purely twentieth-century phenomenon, whose 
rise was intricately linked to a cultural transition—involving a major 
shift in what Pierre Bourdieu has called ‘symbolic domination’—in 
the passage to modernity.' In pre-modern times, cultural leadership in 
the Arab world was virtually inseparable from religious authority, itself 
highly dependent on the currently governing political power. In these 
conditions, education was firmly in the hands of the religious estab- 
lishment. The basic function of the leading centres of learning—the 
Azhar in Cairo, the Najaf in Iraq, the Umayyad in Syria, the Zaytuna 
in Tunisia or the Qarawiyyin in Morocco*—was to teach the Quran and 
transmit the concepts and rules of Muslim tradition. Most cultural pro- 
duction was grounded in religious concerns, and works of literature 
were deeply rooted in intellectual and stylistic competences acquired 
from the study of sacred texts. Endowments by the faithful strengthened 
the material basis of traditional Islamic institutions, but did not—with 
the exception of the Shi’i centre in Najaf—enhance their independence 
from political rulers. 


Islam granted those equipped with learning a prominent role in society, 
so cultural elites, nurtured by the religious establishment, often acted as 
spiritual arbiters between the rulers and the ruled. More accessible to 
the people, their good offices could mediate complaints from below to 
those above, or ameliorate unjust rulings by the powerful—while, vice- 
versa, rulers often used them to pacify or control the masses. Over time, 
the more stagnant and autocratic the political establishment became, 
the more subservient the traditional intellectual elite was forced to be. 
Such was the trend pronounced during the three centuries of Ottoman 





* See Language and Symbolic Power, Cambridge 1991, particularly ‘The Economy of 
Lmguistic Exchanges’, pp. 35-102. 
* Until recently none of these instrtutions taught any foreign languages. 
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rule in the Middle East, when local religious offices were manipulated 
from Istanbul to stoke individual ambitions, set groups against each 
other and coopt potential discontent. For the smooth running of each 
region, an effective alliance had to be set in place between the appointed 
wali—administrative official—and the local religious leadership, capable 
of suppressing or discrediting any opposition to the status quo. 


Modernity on the Nile 


In Egypt, however, the symbolic capital of the traditional elites started 
to erode in the early nineteenth century, when Muhammad Ali 
(fl 1805-48)— often called the founder of modern Egypt—introduced, 
on the heels of the short-lived Napoleonic expedition to the Nile, a new, 
European-based educational system. For centuries, the religious estab- 
lishment had sustained a system of Qur’anic schools throughout the 
Middle East that gave it a monopoly of education. Thus Muhammad 
Ali’s reforms, which broke this monopoly, amounted to little less than 
a cultural revolution. The new educational system supplied the modern- 
izing state with much needed technocrats and civil servants. Schools, 
hospitals, newspapers, magazines, printing presses, learned societies 
and charitable organizations were founded in large numbers. The spread 
of journalism, and translations of European literature, created new read- 

ing publics and fostered nationalist awakening. Even the position of 
women was not left unchanged.* From all these institutions, the tradi- 

tionally educated were alienated and effectively excluded. The new order 
preferred advisors trained in Europe, who often returned to occupy high 
positions in its administration. By the time Muhammad Ali’s grandson, 
Khedive Isma’il—educated in Paris, and determined to ‘make Egypt 
a part of Europe’—was deposed by British intervention in 1879, the 
modern educational system had established complete ascendancy over 
its religious rival, its products outnumbering their counterparts from the 
traditional schools by ten to one. The latter, however, were marginalized 
rather than uprooted—an error for which Egypt would later pay dearly. 





3 One of his successful wars was waged against the fundamentalist Wahhabi move- 
ment in the Arabian Peninsula, crushing their revolt and undermining their power 
base. It took them decades to recover. When they did so, the result was the Saudi 


kingdom. 
4 By the early twentleth century, girls made up 9 per cent of all school pupils in 
Egypt, the figure rising to 14 in 1910, 18 in 1920, and 22 in 1930. 
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Under the British protectorate radical nationalism was repressed, but 
the semi-colonial order could not halt rapid urbanization and, with it, 
further changes in customary modes of life and systems of values. An 
educated reading-public started to support new types of literature and 
art—forms hitherto unknown in Arabic culture: the short story, the 
novel, drama, painting and, eventually, the cinema. Meanwhile, reli- 
gious education was coming to be seen—even in the countryside, its 
traditional hinterland—as barren and unhelpful to the young. The grad- 
uates of the Azhar had serious problems finding work in the institutions 
of the modern state. Politically, too, since the struggle for independence 
from Britain needed to speak the language of the occupiers, its leaders 
came without exception from the modern educational system. By the 
first decades of the twentieth century, the new cultural elite was ready to 
challenge the traditional intellectuals on their own ground. Pioneering 
works of narrative included acerbic attacks on pillars of local religion— 
typically depicted as villains using religious robes to hide treachery, 
opportunism and debauchery. After discrediting the traditional elite in 
the first two decades of the century, the new intellectuals started to 
rationalize the sacred in the 1930s,5 and to accommodate it into the 
secular by the 1940s, arriving at an almost complete secularization of 
religious topics in their treatment of the character of the Prophet and 
his early companions by the 19508. In 1960 the first Marxist biography 
of Muhammad appeared” The development of this intellectual offensive 
coincided with the country’s progress from colonial rule to limited inde- 
pendence, and finally complete liberation from imperialist control at the 
end of the 1950s. 


However eroded their power base, traditionalist leaders never ceased to 
resist the advance of secularization; and the dual educational system 
continued to generate an underlying dichotomy in Egyptian culture that 
gave them resources for counterattack. Bigots used every Opportunity to 





5 In the works of Muhammad Husain Haykal, Taha Husain, Abbas Mahmud al- 
Aqqad and Tawfiq al-Hakim, who rewrote the life of Muhammad and a number of 
his major companions in modern terms. 

° In works like Yahya Haqqi’s Saint’s Lamp and Ali Ahmad Bakathir’s Red 
Revolutionary, then in Fathi Radwan’s Great Revolutionary, and Nazmi Luqa’s 
Muhammad: the Message and the Messenger. Luqa was the first Copt to wnte a life of 
Muhammad. 

7 Abd al-Rahman al-Sharqawi’s Muhammad the Messenger of Freedom. 
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depict their adversaries as catspaws of a Western plot against Islam—not 
an easy task, at a time when they were leading the national movement 
against colonial rule and mobilizing the masses behind them. Yet tradi- 
tionalists never tired of assailing their foes as enemies of the faith. The 
history of modern Egyptian culture is punctuated by the battles fought 
between the two forces. In 1925, the traditionalists won the contest over 
Ali Abd al-Raziq’s book, Islam and the System of Government, which had 
called for the separation of religion and the state, and secured the dis- 
missal of the author from his post at the Azhar. But in 1926 they lost 
the campaign to convict Taha Husain—the leading Egyptian intellectual 
of the time—of blasphemy, for advocating in his book, On Pre-Islamic 
Poetry, a Cartesian approach to the study of Arabic culture. In 1927 the 
Muslim Brothers association was formed, to press home the counter- 
attack on the modernists. But the 1930s and 19403 proved to be a period 
of frustration for the traditionalists; in a time of liberal experiment, they 
failed to make any gains over the next two decades. It was not until 1959 
that they again won a significant victory, when the Azhar proscribed 
Naguib Mahfouz’s novel, The Children of Gebelawi.* A decade later, two 
plays by Abd al-Rahman al-Sharqawi, Al-Husain: The Revolutionary, and 
Al-Husain: The Martyr, were banned from the stage. 


Under Nasser, however, these remained relatively isolated episodes. In 
the main, the 1950s and 1960s was a period of social polarization, 
increasing activity by the left, and a sharp crackdown on the Muslim 
Brothers and kindred groups. Many fundamentalist leaders went into 
exile, where a number joined forces with Nasser’s two major enemies, 
the feudal dynasties of the Arabian Peninsula and their patron in 


* The novel Andad Haratina (The Children of Our Alley), which appeared in Enghsh 
under the title The Children of Gebelawi, was serialized in Al-Ahram, the Egyptian 
daily with the widest circulation, but the Azhar objected to it, so it was not pub- 
lished in book form. However in 1966 a Lebanese publisher, Dar al-Adab, produced 
an edition in Beirut, copies of which were sold in Cairo. Citation of this work in the 
Swedish Academy’s declaration of award of the Nobel Prize to Mahfouz in 1988 
greatly angered the Islamicists, and shortly after the eruption of the Rushdie affair, 
the leading fundamentalist, Omar Abd al-Rahman—currently imprisoned in the 
US for his role in the attack on the World Trade Centre—declared that had they 
killed Mahfouz in 1959 for writing The Children of Our Alley, Rushdie would never 
have dared write his novel. This was taken as a fresh fatwa to kill Mahfouz. In 1994 
an attempt on his life failed, although the assassin plunged a dagger into his neck, 
leaving him paralysed in his right arm. 
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the United States. Association with the Saudi dynasty de-radicalized 
the Islamic movement, giving it a built-in phobia of the left. When 
Egypt was trounced by Israel in the Six Day War of 1967, these tradi- 
tionalists seized on the defeat to blame the whole modernist project 
for this national disaster. This was the beginning of a determined 
counter-offensive to re-legitimize discredited forms of religious-political 
discourse, which modernist intellectuals made the mistake of not taking 
very seriously at first. 


Saudi sustenance 


But with Sadat’s installation in power in 1970, the balance of forces 
changed dramatically. Nasser’s version of Arab nationalism and state- 
led industrialization was unceremoniously ditched in favour of an open 
door to Western capital and a brazenly pro-American foreign policy, 
in exchange for lavish US and Saudi subsidies. Sadat’s regime had no 
hesitation in using Islamic activists to stamp out student opposition to 
its policies in the universities, where fundamentalist groups violently 
silenced the left and steadily built up their own influence—offering 
‘Islam is the solution’? as an appealing slogan to a now impoverished 
stratum of unemployed young graduates, ironically recipients of a 
modern education, but left without a future after the collapse of Nasser’s 
welfare state. After the 1973 War, the oil boom in the Middle East offered 
a further golden opportunity to the Islamicists. Leaders of the funda- 
mentalist movement had already amassed considerable wealth during 
their years of exile in Saudi service. Now they were in a position to act 
as brokers for desperately wanted jobs in the Gulf, amid the rampant 
unemployment and inflation unleashed by Sadat’s open-door policies. 
Naturally, they favoured those with the right ideological leanings, and 
for the first time the adoption of a retrograde discourse became the key 








9 To all social, economic, legal, political and spiritual problems. Islam, as a com- 
prehensive faith that embraces every aspect of this world and the hereafter, is a 
basically static ideology in which all is clearly laid down in a finite mould, mark- 
ing the boundaries of past, present and future in final form. There 1s no room for 
change here, only for exegesis, commentary and interpretation. Hermeneutic mar- 
ginala are possible, not real or radical mutation. The only acceptable permutation 
is from the present to the past, from the fallen condition of today’s world to the 
splendid days of early glory, the haven of formative years. Movement runs back- 
ward not forward, and progress is towards immutability and permanence. 
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to vital work-opportunities and chances of wealth.” Within another few 
years, a more dramatic form of adventure opened up for young militants. 
Massive American and Saudi funding of the Mujahideen movement in 
Afghanistan drew sizeable numbers of recruits to the Afghan War from 
the under-class of jobless but idealistic young graduates that had devel- 
oped in Egypt, as in other poor and densely populated Arab countries. 
Combat training and experience in the Afghan war radicalized the neo- 
Islamicist movement, and gave it a new self-confidence. Execution of the 
widely detested Sadat by Muslim militants at the start of the 1980s only 
enhanced their aura of dedication. 


The following decade saw the consolidation of Islamicist legitimacy in 
Egypt, as kleptocracy and corruption persisted, and protection of the 
poor and weak by public authority became a mockery. Betrayed by 
the state, the under-classes were driven towards an alternative welfare 
system offered by the neo-traditionalists. With the collapse of public 
health and education, the role of mosque-schools and mosque-clinics 
became more and more important, and the credibility of official media 
was undermined by a counter-discourse which could back its words with 
competent deeds experienced in daily life.” At the turn of the 1990s, vic- 
tory in Kabul brought back a large number of battle-hardened ‘Afghan 
Arabs’, as they were called, buoyed up by the defeat and fall of the USSR. 
They readily presented themselves as the only viable alternative to an 


increasingly decadent and subaltern regime. 


Rebranding Islam 


These social and political changes were accompanied by a no less sig- 
nificant cultural shift. Sadat had authorized a token liberalization of 
the scenery of power to decorate his dictatorship, allowing the forma- 


£ The more compliant the individual with the Wahhabi version of Islam, the 
greater their salary became. This offered the Wahhabis a rare opportunity to infil- 
trate Egypt and exact their revenge on the modernizing legacy of Muhammad Ali, 
who crushed their early movement and delayed their success for more than a cen- 
tury. 

z services were neither free, nor conventionally subsidized. Rather, the neo- 
Islamicists used the idealism of young professionals, and unemployed youth, to 
offer cheaper services to those who needed them most, not incidentally increasing 
the resources of their organizations 1n the process. 
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tion of a number of political parties, none with any hope of winning 
an election, but each entitled to its newspaper. Two of these parties, 
Al-Wafd and Hizb al-‘Amal (Labour Party), collaborated with the out- 
lawed Islamicist groups, and the Labour Party ended up completely in 
their hands, its newspaper al-Sha‘b (The People) gradually becoming 
their official organ. The architect of this transformation, ‘Adel Husain, 
was an ex-communist who developed a highly effective discourse, draw- 
ing on the deep yearning for a bygone cultural superiority, as a way 
out of a profound sense of humiliation and defeat. He recognized that 
the static, pre-Copernican nature of Islamic ideology, with its geocen- 
tric universe, was essential to its magical appeal for the young, yet, 
at the same time, a source of tension with a socio-historical reality in 
which human beings and their order were visibly losing any feeling 
of centrality, and becoming more and more subject to fragmentation. 
To solve this main contradiction of Islamic ideology, he went onto the 
attack with appeals to the sincerity of the young to wake up to the con- 
spiracy of the West against Islam. Turning The People into a messianic 
vehicle of the new Islamicism, he cleverly inverted prevailing images 
of modernity, associating it with failure, defeat and corruption, and 
contrasting these to the puritan, idealistic standards of Islam. He also 
utilized Sadat’s call for a state based on ‘science and religion’ to the 
full, putting technical knowledge and the fruits of his past as a militant 
Marzist in the service of religion. Charismatic preachers with access 
to state-controlled television popularized this message, widening the 
public of The People and making many of its columnists stars of the new 
era of the faithful. 


Islamicist violence 


Meanwhile, publishing houses financed by Saudi or Iranian money filled 
the market with subsidized editions of a Muslim discourse covering 
every aspect of spiritual life. To enforce their grip on the market, the new 
zealots drove out writings suspect of rationalist or secular viewpoints, 
activating the Azhar and Council for Islamic Studies as inquisitors and 
censors. In the last two decades, not a year has passed without a number 
of works being banned for theological reasons. Traditionalists had now 
turned the tables on their opponents. Instead of periodic reinterpretation 
or appropriation of the story of the Prophet by rationalists and mod- 

ernists—now suppressed by a rigidly orthodox canon—treatises were 
appearing on topics once the bastion of modernity, calling for the devel- 
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opment of a specifically Islamic literature. Although it is difficult to 
take many of these tracts seriously as intellectual arguments, culturally 
they represent a complete reversal of the rise of modernism to symbolic 
domination in the first half of the twentieth century. 


All this was achieved in an atmosphere of fear and intimidation, in 
which free-thinking intellectuals increasingly met with not only sym- 
bolic but literal violence. Modernists found themselves trapped between 
Islamicist fanatics and an irretrievably degenerate and servile regime, 
as the 1990s opened with one attempt on the life of Mubarak in Addis 
Ababa and ended with another in Port Said, while attacks against tourists 
punctuated the life of the country in between. To worsen matters, the 
state, branding all its opponents as terrorists, strove to enlist modernist 
support in its campaigns of repression. Intellectuals who let themselves 
be lured into consorting with officialdom then drew the rage of the 
Islamicists against them. In 1992 a leading rationalist, Faraj Fawdah, 
was assassinated. In 1994 came the attempt on the life of Mahfouz that 
left him paralysed in one arm. In 1996 Nasr Hamid Abu-Zaid, author 
of an unorthodox exegesis of tenets in the Qur’an,® was ordered by a 
court ruling to divorce his wife, on the grounds that a Muslim woman 
is forbidden wedlock with an infidel—forcing the couple into exile. It is 
this fevered escalation that reached a sudden crescendo with the furore 
over the publication of Banquet for Seaweed in Cairo in the spring of 
this year. 


n The call for Islamic literature goes back to numerous articles by the two 
main Islamic ideologues of the 19508 and 1960s: Abu-l-Hasan al-Nadawi and 
Sayyid Qutb. But their ideas were developed mto full length books during the 
19808: among them, Muhammad Qutb’s Manhaj al-Fann al-Isami (Principles of 
Islamic Art), Najib al-Kilani’s Al-Idamiyyah wat-Madhahib al-Adabiyyah (Islamism 
and Literary Schools) and Madkhal fla al-Adab al-Isami (Introduction to Islamic 
Literature), ‘Imad al-Din Khalil’s Al-Nagd al-Islami al-Mu‘asir (Contemporary Idamic 
Criticism), and Muhammad Ahmad al-‘Azab’s Fi al-Fikr al-Idami min al-Wifhah al- 
Adabiyyah (On Islamic Thought: A Literary Perspective). It is significant that all these 
authors worked for a number of years in the cultural or educational institutions of 
Saudi Arabia and etther published their works while still en poste, or immediately 
upon return to their home country. 

3 The work he submitted for promotion to the chair of Islamic thought in Cairo 
University was branded as too rationalist and secular. A member of the promotion 
committee, the Islamic actmıst ‘Abd al-Sabur Shahin, took the case outside the uni- 
versity, preaching agamst Abu-Zaid in his mosque, while other Islamic activists 
financed the legal suit agatnst him. 
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In recent years the price of serious books and magazines in Egypt has 
soared, amidst a rampant inflation that has delapidated the purchasing 
power of the middle class. Today the average Egyptian reader cannot 
afford to buy literary works published outside the country, and has 
difficulty in acquiring even those printed within it. As a palliative meas- 
ure, a few years ago the Ministry of Culture set up a series of cheap 
reprints of outstanding works by contemporary Arab writers from coun- 
tries other than Egypt, edited by the Egyptian novelist Ibrahim Aslan, 
entitled Afag al-Kitabah (Horizons of Writing). The series only prints 
between 3,000 and 5,000 copies of any work, but since these are sold at 
the price of a newspaper they are often out of print within a few weeks. 
In October 1999, Banquet for Seaweed was released by the series, a novel 
of 700 pages with a print run of 3,000, and a cover price of 4 Egyptian 
pounds—a little over a dollar. 


Voices of dissent 


Its author Haydar Haydar is a leading Syrian representative of the 19608 
generation of writers and intellectuals in the Arab world.® Born, as a 
rule, shortly before or during the Second World War, their childhood 
nourished on dreams of independence and freedom, this was a cohort 
that reached its teens in a Middle East most—though not all—of which 
had been decolonized. During their schooldays, Nasser’s brand of pan- 
Arab nationalism and the triumph of liberation movements elsewhere 
in the world filled the air with euphoria, and the radio with patriotic 
anthems to a future based on equality and social justice, free from for- 
eign exploitation and domestic regression. By the time they went to 
university, higher education was free in Egypt, and almost free in most 
Arab universities, filling them with a healthy mixture of students from 
all strata of society. Campuses teemed with progressive ideas, and cul- 


“4 There is a sister series devoted to the work of Egyptian writers, Aswat Adabiypah 
(Literary Voices), edited by the eminent Egyptian novelist and short-story writer, 
Muhammad al-Bisati. 

» He has published sx collections of short stories: Hakaya al-Nawras al-Muhajir 
(Stories of a Migrating Seagull, 1968), Al-Wamd (The Shining, 1970), Al-Wu ‘tl (Goats, 
1978), Al-Fayadan (The Deluge, 1979), Al-Tamawwujat (Waves, 1979) and Ghasag al- 
Alihah (The Dusk of the Gods, 1987); and five novels: Al-Fahd (The Leopard, 1969), 
Al-Zaman al-Muhish (Dreary Time, 1973), Walimah LJ-A‘shab al-Bahr (Banquet for 
Seaweed, 1983), Maraya al-Nar (Mirrors of Fire, 1992) and Shumus al-Ghajar (The 
Suns of the Gypsies, 1997). 
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tural life appeared generally free of sediments from an obscurantist past. 
(In fact, though masked, these were still operational in several aspects 
of the official discourse, allowing its adherents to use this period of 
hibernation for stock-taking and reconstruction.)® The leading cultural 
journal of the time, in which most of this generation’s writers and critics 
made their debut, was the monthly Al-Adab (Literatures), published in 
Beirut and widely read from Iraq to Morocco. A truly pan-Arab literary 
review, Al-Adab was modelled on Les Temps Modernes,” taking its inspi- 
ration from Sartre’s attractive blend of Marxism and Existentialism and 
its guidelines from his manifesto What is Literature?. 


By the time the new generation had completed its cultural formation and 
begun its own literary career in the 1960s, the euphoria of independ- 
ence had dissipated, as dreams of freedom and social justice foundered 
on the realities of autocratic rule and thwarted development. In con- 
sequence, its writing marked a clear break with the simplicities of a 
pre-independence literature, which had habitually posited a more or less 
monolithic national self against the colonial Other. By contrast, the new 
authors dwelt on the contradictions of national identity, giving voice to 
the voiceless. Writing with subtlety and indirection, to elude official cen- 
sorship, they refused the codes of the ruling discourse, and foresaw the 
disaster of 1967 long before it took place. 


Haydar Haydar is eminently a product of this experience. From an 
Alawite family, Haydar was born in 1936 in the small village of Husain 
al-Bahr, near Tartus, on the Mediterranean coast. After graduating from 
the University of Damascus he worked as a teacher, finding time to 
write. His first novel The Leopard (1969) is set in the mountain villages 
of his region, depicting the plight of peasants who had fought for Syrian 
independence, only to suffer yet worse oppression from local landlords 
under national than under colonial administration. The narrative traces 
the fate of an individual revolt against harsh and depressive conditions 
that are not yet mature enough for collective rebellion: a tragedy yield- 


% This was the period in which the bulk of the work of one of the leading theorists 
of the new Islamicist movements, Sayyid Qutb, was written. 

7 This was not the first time an Arab cultural review had based itself on Les Temps 
Modernes; in 1945 Taha Husain’s Al-Kat al Misri (Hgyptian Writer) had used the 
same model, but remained a purely Egyptian literary journal and ceased publica- 
tion by 1948. 
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ing only a legend in an unchanging landscape. Haydar’s second novel 
Dreary Time (1973) is the Bildungsroman of a group of young people 
arriving from the impoverished countryside in search of a new life in 
Damascus, following their progressive loss of hope and direction amid 
the maze of its confused religious ideologies, thwarted social aspirations, 
competing brands of nationalism and simplistic versions of Marxism. It 
can be read as an elegy to the urban youth of his time, and their inability 
to comprehend the complexity of the forces frustrating them. 


An epic of the modern Arab world 


A decade passed between these early works and Haydar’s next novel. In 
the mid-19708 he went to Algeria to teach, moving on in 1981 to Beirut, 
where he worked with the Palestinian resistance until the Israeli inva- 
sion of the Lebanon forced him, along with so many others, to flee to 
Cyprus. There Banquet for Seaweed appeared in 1983, in a limited edi- 
tion published in Nicosia. It received immediate critical acclaim and 
was reprinted several times in Beirut and Damascus during the follow- 
ing years. Marking a major thematic and stylistic break in his work, the 
novel moves away from the local Syrian scene for a broad panorama of 
the failure of Arab revolution, complex in structure and epic in scope. 
Banquet for Seaweed interweaves two narratives—one recounting the 
Communist uprising in the Marshes of Southern Iraq in 1968, the other 
portraying the daily realities of Algeria in the early 1970s. Spatial and 
temporal axes are held in balance by an intricate dialectical form. The 
story starts on an Algerian morning, in a chapter entitled ‘Autumn’, pro- 
ceeds through ‘Winter’ and ‘Spring’, then breaks to a thematic sequence 
set mainly in Iraq—"The Marshes’, ‘Love’, ‘Ode to Death’, ‘The Rise of 
Leviathan’—before returning to ‘Summer’, where it ends in the Algerian 
night following the daybreak of its beginning. Substantively, what this 
structure figures is a dialogue between the revolution that was crushed 
in Iraq, and the revolution that supposedly triumphed in Algeria, medi- 
ated through two contrasting love affairs. 


The novel opens with a couple strolling on a beach, accosted by two 
young louts with the taunt ‘Decent Algerian women don’t mix with for- 
eigners.’ The foreigner is an Iraqi exile, Mahdi Jawad. Member of a once 
vibrant Communist Party, the largest force in his country, he is now 
a survivor of its debacle. For the ICP, refusing to overthrow an ailing 
and unpopular regime in 1963, allowed the Ba’ath party to seize power 
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instead, and split apart. Mahdi, belonging to its radical wing, was jailed 
and tortured. Escaping from prison, he has made his way to Algeria 
to work as a teacher in its Arabization programme. There, however, 
the military regime of Boumédienne is now in power, the liberal and 
socialist leaders of the FLN in prison. Mahdi soon discovers that life in 
Algiers is not radically different from that in Baghdad. ‘The city is beau- 
tiful, surrounded with forests and the sea, but like any Arab city, it is 
dreary: ruled by tyranny, hunger, bribery, corruption, religion, hatred, 
ignorance, cruelty and murder.™* Dreams of justice and emancipation 
seem as distant as under the French. Ignored, unemployed, without vis- 
ible future, the children of the revolution turn their frustration against 
themselves, against women, against fellow Arabs. 


His companion on the strand, Asya Lakhdar, was ten years old when 
Algeria was liberated. Her father had fought for the FLN in the moun- 
tains, was arrested by the French shortly before the victory of the 
Revolution, and tortured to death; then, as a child, she witnessed the 
ruthless campaign of destruction by the OAS before the French with- 
drawal. She now lives with her younger sister Manar and her mother 
Fadilah, who has since been forced to marry a merchant, Yazid Wild al- 
Hajj. Her stepfather played no role in the revolution, but realized that 
marrying the widow of a martyr as a second wife and raising her daugh- 
ters could give him political cachet and opportunities under the new 
regime. The mean and pragmatic Yazid exploits Fadilah and oppresses 
her daughters as a petty tyrant at home, while pursuing shady deals 
on the black market in the city: a representative figure of the corrupt 
new merchant class that has inherited the revolution and emptied its 
goals of meaning. Ironically, confident in the virtues of the market no 
matter what its colour, Yazid believes that business values alone can 
save Algeria from economic decline and offer it a democracy better than 
Boumédienne’s militarism or Ben Bella’s ‘communism’, as he describes 
it. The sisters cordially detest him. 


At the time of the narrative, Asya is struggling to pass her baccalauréat, 
after failing it three times because of her weakness in one subject, 
Arabic. The dreams of the two girls have gone in opposite directions. 


# Haydar Haydar, Walimah li-A‘shab al-Bahr (Banquet for Seaweed—henceforward 
ns), sixth repnnt, Dar Ward, Damascus 1998, p. 11. All references are to this Arabic 
edition. 
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Manar is determined to escape it all and get away to a good life in 
France. Asya wants to regain Arab identity by recovering her language, 
to study at university and work in her country. When Mahdi appears 
in the classroom, he reminds Asya of her father, who was Mahdi’s 
age when he died, and he is soon smitten with her—‘fresh and vital 
as the sea, beautiful as a goddess of old whom death has forgotten’.19 
Extra-curricular lessons allow their relationship to flower, against the 
background of Yazid’s opposition and the hostility of Algerian society. If 
this love affair, often lyrically described, offers Mahdi emotional release 
from the melancholy of his time in Algiers, he finds friendship and 
intellectual support from a chance encounter with a compatriot, Mihyar 
al-Bahili, teaching philosophy in another school in the city. As an ide- 
alistic youth in Iraq, Mihyar’s faith in Nasserism was shattered by the 
Arab defeat of 1967. Determined not to give up, he joined the Marxists 
who organized the uprising in the Marshes of Southern Iraq in 1968, an 
insurrection which lasted several months before it was abandoned by the 
ICP, on instructions from Moscow. Captured by the Iraqi Army, Mihyar 
had managed to escape from prison and, like others of his generation, 
made for Algeria in the hope of serving a more effective revolution. 


He soon discovers that he is chasing a mirage, becoming if anything 
even more disappointed than Mahdi in the fruits of national liberation. 
The fate of Fullah Bu-’Innab, landlady of the pension where he lodges, 
personifies that of the women in Algeria who struggled for the inde- 
pendence of their country and ended up worse off than when they 
started. Fighting side by side with men in the mountains, covering for 
them in time of danger, undertaking hazardous missions, even acting 
as a delegate abroad, Fullah had been a militant of the revolution in the 
most complete sense. But with its victory, she had lost twice over: first 
in refusing venal competition for material privileges in the new order, 
as nation became market and patriotism bigotry; and then in falling 
under pressure to submit to traditional Islamic status. Seeking to pre- 
serve her freedom, she found that to reject domestic slavery was only 
to expose herself to the cynical attentions of old comrades, now men of 
power and possessions. Aware that her charms will fade, she manages 
to get a large flat, which she runs as a pension to provide for herself. 
The only freedom left to her, highly resented by the surrounding soci- 





» BS, p. 280. 
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ety, is to take lovers among the Arab teachers who lodge in the pension. 
This defeated and desolate soul feels a strong affinity with Mihyar as 
someone else capable of seeing the social deterioration around them, 
and equally helpless before its dynamic.” She tries to seduce him, with- 
out success. Mihyar, who loves the wife he has left behind and is in no 
mood for an affair, discovers that the regime in Baghdad has sent agents 
to file slanderous reports on them to the Algerian authorities. But she 
perseveres, and when Mihyar falls ill and, in a feverish delirium, clings 
to her to ward off death, the relationship is consummated. Fullah nurses 
him back to life, and he starts to identify with her predicament. 


Bitter fruits 


Beside these four major characters, the novel includes a variety of 
secondary figures and sub-plots which amplify its bitter portrait of 
the human consequences of revolutionary failure in the Arab world.™ 
Haydar uses a poetic style to often savage satirical effect. But though suf- 
fused with anger, the narrative offers repeated reflection on the sources 
of the violence—physical and symbolic—it depicts: how much of it 
stems from the legacy of colonialism and how much is inherent in any 
class rule or political tyranny? Corruption is treated in the same spirit. 
Excoriating ‘the commercial madness and the thieves of the new era’, 
the text goes on: ‘The French had left ten years ago, but the inhabitants 
began to feel that, before leaving, the invaders had cultivated their seeds 
in the womb of the city.’* In composition, the novel oscillates between 
mimesis—narrative purporting to be a true account of events and char- 
acters—and diegesis—narrative mediated through the characters, laden 
with their own questionable comments or generalizations. The four 
chapters with temporal titles are more diegetic, allowing the characters 
to vent their subjectivity at will, while the four with thematic titles are 
closer to a mimetic record of historical events, furnishing an unwritten 
history of Iraqi Communism and the uprising in the Marshes. The divi- 
sion is not rigid, the novel moving from one mode to the other without 


= BS, p. IOI. 

= The most significant of these is a group of expatriate teachers—Rashid the 
Palestinian, Abdullah the Syrian, Zulnun the Iraqi and Mursi the Egyptan—who 
offer an Arab national spectrum that widens the implications of what happens to 
the two heroes of the novel. 

a gs, p. 8I. 
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undue formal precaution, in a way that has made misrepresentation of 
it easier. Historical and intertextual allusions generate different levels 
of meaning in each—echoes of Sophocles or Shakespeare, references to 
Eliot and Kazantzakis, recollections of the Zanj and the Qarmatians,¥ 
against the horizon of ruling cliques sustaining the ‘carcass of this 
sacred world and protecting the temple of the desert monster floating on 
oil wells and incantations of Islam’. 


Banquet for Seaweed unfolds what is essentially a political obituary—at 
once mordant and poignant—of both communist and nationalist move- 
ments in the Arab world of the 1960s and 1970s. In that sense, it is a 
reckoning with what was then the immediate past. But the novel is also 
uncannily prophetic. It foresaw the rise of a murderous Islamic funda- 
mentalism, and both civil war in Algeria and the gigantic disasters in 
store for Iraq, long before either occurred. Haydar’s grasp of the under- 
currents of popular feeling in Algeria, of an almost palpable sense of 
failure and defeat, is remarkable. He captured the fermenting anger that 
was to explode five years later in the uprising of 1988, and warned of the 
bloody strife that has raged there ever since. Likewise his portrait of ‘The 
Rise of Leviathan’* in Iraq, after the rising in the Marshes was crushed, 
is phenomenal in its intimations of doom and destruction. Some of its 
pages read like a graphic description of scenes from the Gulf War, or 
extracts from reports on the condition of the Iragi poor after a decade of 
economic sanctions. The novel ends tragically, with the death of one 
Iraqi and the metaphorical loss of the other: the catastrophe in his home- 
land, the sullen hostility of a frustrated society in Algiers, the slanders of 
agents from Baghdad, and his inability to offer a decent future to Asya, 
eventually lead Mahdi to commit suicide, flinging himself into the sea to 





3 The Zanj were black slaves employed in the sugar-cane plantations of Southern 
Iraq m the ninth century, who revolted aganst Abbasid rule and constructed a 
capital south of Basra that took the Caltph tll 883 to destroy The Qarmatians 
were an egalitarian Isma’ih sect that rose against the Abbasids some twenty years 
later. After menacing Syria and Arabia, they set up a state in Bahrain and attacked 
Baghdad ttself. 

H BS, p. 90. 

* The Arabic 1s Luyathan, from the Arabic root Lawa, to twist and deform, but the 
origin of the concept 1s Ugaritic. Being a Syrian, Haydar uses the archaic Ugarttic 
form kwin, which 1s the source of the Biblical Liwyatan, or Leviathan, as the signifi- 
cation of a kingdom of chaos and ew. 

* See, for example, BS pp. 229, 234-5. 
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become a ‘banquet for seaweed’. Yet the novel is not about thwarted love, 
but the ruin of political dreams and social hopes. It offers Haydar’s ver- 
dict on his generation and on the societies in which he lived and worked, 
where ideological seaweed proliferates on all sides, strangling ideas and 
energies, spreading its slimy discourse everywhere. 


Instruments of Satan 


Sixteen years later, this formidable work—now a voice from another 
age—was released in Cairo, under the somewhat incongruous auspices 
of the Egyptian Ministry of Culture. There was no immediate reaction. 
But at the end of March 2000 a young writer, Hasan Nur, reviewed the 
novel in a weekly, Al-Usbu‘, accusing its author of blasphemy. His article 
was read by Muhammad ‘Abbas, a radiologist who spent several years 
amassing a small fortune from his practice in Saudi Arabia, and is now 
a key financial backer of the Labour Party. His attention caught, ‘Abbas 
delved into the novel and, a month later, published a rabid attack on 
it under the title ‘Man Yabayi‘uni ‘ala al-Mawt?’ (Who Pledges to Die 
with Mer)” in The People. Rather than treating it as a work of fiction—a 
form to which he had turned a hand himself**—‘Abbas condemned it as 
the blasphemy of an apostate, meriting death, for a sentence that read: 
‘In the age of the atom, space exploration, and the triumph of reason, 
they rule us with the laws of the Bedouin gods and the teaching of the 
Qur'an. Shitl’.29 What provoked his fury was the juxtaposition on the 
same page, and in the same line, of the last two words, despite the full 
stop between them, and the fact that, in Arabic, the second could not 
grammatically be a qualifier of the first. To present the passage as a cal- 
culated insult to the faithful, ‘Abbas also had to ignore a reference to the 
whole utterance as ‘big buzzing words emanating from the demented 
mind of Mr Bahili’, in the following paragraph. 





x The term ybayi—t pledge an oath of allegiance, or acknowledge the sovereignty 
of a leader—is a resonantly emotive formula, with the lure of martyrdom, for 
Muslims vowing to the Prophet to die for Islam. 

4 ‘Abbas had published two novels, Al-Hakim Lissa (The Ruler as a Thief, 1990) 
and Qasr al-Aini (The University Hospital, 1994), and a collection of short stories, 
Mabahith Amn al-Watan (National Security Department, 199a), but these went 
unnoticed. He only came to prominence with mcendiary articles in The People in 
the last couple of years. 

» BS, P. 73. 
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Pronouncing the author of the novel (and even his father) ‘sinful, 
obscene, lewd, impertinent apostates’, and the Ministry of Culture ‘the 
instrument of Satan in the land of the Azhar and Saladin’, ‘Abbas 
demanded no less than the immediate resignation of the Minister and 
the ‘demolition of the Ministry with all its organizations’. The publica- 
tion of such a work in the land of Islam was ‘a filth that stained every 
Muslim and that can only be removed by sacrificing ourselves as martyrs 
in removing it. It is the duty of every Muslim to die in order to remove 
this filth and deserve the mercy of God.’ Calling for a fatwa against it, 
‘Abbas ended by exhorting ‘the sheikhs and the students of the Azhar to 
move, for itis God Himself and the Qur’an, the two most divine in Islam 
that were sullied, reviled and insulted . . . if you do not move and keep 
silent you had better stop praying and calling yourselves Muslims, for 
there will be chaos and great disaster.’ He then rounded off his com- 
mination with a list of the names of those responsible for the publication 
of the novel, their home addresses and telephone and fax numbers. 


Uproar followed, as The People—with its eye on the approaching elec- 
tions in November—intensified its campaign in its subsequent two 
issues. By Friday, May 5th, the affair became the talk of the whole 
country, and a number of Imams and Mosque preachers delivered con- 
demnations of the novel in their sermons. That evening, the Labour 
Party held a public meeting about it under the slogan ‘Anger for God’, 
at which orators linked this episode to every battle from Taha Husain to 
Nasr Hamid Abu-Zaid. Meanwhile a literary critic, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muwafi, 
had set ‘Abbas’s method of reading to work on ‘Abbas’s own novel, The 
University Hospital, revealing that it too contained apostate utterances 
and anti-Islamic conduct and observations.” His article, published that 
morning, was photocopied by someone and distributed among the audi- 
ence during the perorations from the platform; when people started to 
read it, there were murmurs of discomfort and dissatisfaction—where- 
upon the organizers of the meeting called for the copies to be handed in, 
and chaos reigned. On the following day the Minister of Culture, Faruq 





» Muhammad ‘Abbas, Al-Sha b, no. 1460, 28 April 2000. 

‘Abd al-Aziz Muwafi, ‘Muhammad ‘Abbas has no aim but fame: he claims to be a 
guardian of Islamic values . . . Do you know what he wrotel?’, Akhbar al-Adab, no. 
356, 7 May aooo. Although the official date of pubhcation of this weekly literary 
journal is the Sunday of each week, it is usually with newsagents from the preced- 
Ing Friday. 
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Husni, asked the Secretary General of the Supreme Council of Culture, 
Jabir Asfur, to form a committee of leading critics to write a report about 
the novel in question; it was set up the same day. 


Meanwhile, an Islamicist lawyer close to the Labour Party laid charges 
before the Public Prosecutor against the officials in the Ministry of 
Culture involved in the publication of the novel; they were called in for 
questioning on Saturday, May 6th. Three of these officials, Ali Abu- 
Shadi, Ibrahim Aslan and Muhammad Kushaik, riposted by bringing 
an action against ‘Abbas for slander. Simultaneously, the State Security 
Department sent the novel to the Azhar to get its assessment of it. The 
following Sunday, a group of secular intellectuals and artists gathered 
in the Atelier of Painters and Writers in Cairo to release, in conjuction 
with the Press Syndicate, a statement in defence of freedom of expres- 
sion and against the Islamicist campaign. A number of human rights 
organizations followed suit. 


‘Read!’ 


On Monday, May 8th, the students of the Azhar University were told by 
their Rector, Ahmad ‘Umar Hashim, that Banquet for Seaweed was cer- 
tainly blasphemous. In response, they poured into the streets of Cairo, 
demonstrating against the novel. Riot police and armoured cars met 
them with tear gas and rubber bullets. They fought back with a hail 
of stones, and set fire to parked cars. There were casualties on both 
sides. According to one report, 150 students were admitted to the Azhar 
University hospital for treatment of wounds, to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the police. Another account spoke of many arrests, 
and a few police injuries. It was also reported that students who were 
asked ‘Did you read the novel?” invariably replied ‘No, but our teachers 
told us it was blasphemous’. Ironically, given that the first word of the 
Qur'an is the imperative igra’ (readl), students of the Azhar do not need 
to perform this deed before they demonstrate. 


Next day, the National Assembly debated the matter. Rector Hashim, in 
his capacity as a deputy, severely attacked the novel and demanded that 
the Minister of Culture appear before the Assembly to answer questions 
about the case. The Egyptian Writers Union, the Supreme Council for 
Culture, the Journalists Union, and some independent publishers and 
journals entered the fray, with declarations against the Islamicist cam- 
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paign. On May oth, the Committee of the Supreme Council for Culture 
published findings strongly in favour of the novel, rebutting charges 
of apostasy against it—indeed, going so far as to claim that it set out 
to champion religion.» Undeterred, The People widened its campaign 
with several articles denouncing other novels and books, proving that 
Banquet for Seaweed was merely the culmination of a pernicious trend 
which must be uprooted from society. On the following day, under pres- 
sure from the National Assembly, Faruq Husni agreed to refer the novel 
to the Azhar, whence it was solemnly despatched by the Head of the 
National Assembly, Fathi Surur. By now writers of every political and 
religious denomination were publishing articles and counter-articles 
throughout the Arab world for and against the novel, and a large number 
of independent, and semi-official television stations were debating the 
issue. Haydar Haydar himself was responding valiantly to the ques- 
tions of the numerous press and TV reporters who had invaded his little 
native village of Husain al-Bahr (where, now in his mid-sixties, he has 
retired to farm and write), calling upon the student demonstrators to 
read his novel for themselves and make up their own minds about it. 


The whole history of the struggle for symbolic power was once again 
paraded and reinterpreted. 


Stray dogs and swarming flies 


On May 17th the Azhar issued its ruling. Its verdict damned Banquet for 
Seaweed on five counts.» (i) The Ministry of Culture had not sought the 
views of the Azhar before publication. (ii) The novel was full of phrases 
scorning all religions and divinities, including Allah, the Prophet and 
the Qur’an. (iii) It did not conform to moral values, was often erotic and 
full of sexual asides. (iv) It insulted all Arab rulers, attributing terrible 





» On the grounds that FLN guerrillas are depicted carrying the Qur'an, and Mahdi’s 
mother sends him off with a Shi'ite tual of farewell. 

» Ironically, this is the same Azhar that officially rejected the fatwa against Salman 
Rushdie, and called for a rational dialogue with the author of The Satanic Verses. 
Its statement at the time declared that ‘Islam does not accept the accusation of blas- 
phemy against Salman Rushdie, for it does not call for killing people without fair 
trial, especially when there 1s no came of killing or treason involved. The principle 
of considering a man an apostate because of a book he wrote 1s utterly unaccept- 
able.’ The explanation for the difference is to be found m the fnction between the 
Sunni and Shi'ite rehgious establishments—the Azhar was irritated by Khomeini’s 
presumption, but had no qualms about anathemas in its own precincts. 
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crimes to them, and called on people to rise up against them. (v) It vio- 
lated religion, divine law, moral values and political decency. Upon the 
publication of the ruling, which was signed by no less than the head of 
the Azhar, Muhammad Sayyid Tantawi,” the State Security Department 
summoned Ibrahim Aslan, the editor of the ‘Horizons of Writing’ series 
in which the novel had appeared, to an interrogation which lasted from 
ropm to 6am—making it clear that Aslan, an independent writer of 
integrity with a respectable record of work, would be a convenient scape- 
goat for the establishment. The Azhar ruling outraged the majority of 
secular intellectuals throughout the Arab world and, on the same day, 
a number of statements from Lebanese, Syrian and Moroccan writers 
were published in the press in Egypt and elsewhere, together with pro- 
tests from the Iraqi Cultural Association in Britain and Sweden. It is 
telling that Syrian writers who wanted to give succour to the Egyptian 
campaign against Banquet for Seaweed had to resort to London-based, 
Saudi-sponsored media.” 


Throughout these weeks The People raised its pitch to a new crescendo, 
characterizing all who resisted the campaign as swarming flies, stray 
dogs, queers and criminals. Fiery articles enumerated further lists of 
unrepentent writers, branded new books as blasphemous, and stepped 
up the pressure for Faruq Husni, the Minister of Culture, to resign. 
By now the campaign appeared to be attracting wide public support. 
Fearing another explosion of anger, the government seized on a small 
faction in the Labour Party discontented with its leadership, and referred 
its challenge to the party establishment to the state’s Committee for 
Parties Affairs (CPA). On May aoth the CPA decreed that Labour Party 
activities be frozen and The People suspended until the issue of its right- 
ful leadership was resolved—which provoked a new round of articles, 
this time debating the wisdom of the government's action and the right 
of The People to express its opposition to official policies. The leader of 
the Labour Party, Ibrahim Shukzi, started legal proceedings against the 
CPA, and other political parties denounced its decision. 





™ This 1s the very same sheikh of Azhar who travelled to Britain to meet the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in Britain three years ago, when he condemned the fatwa 
against Rushdie. 

» See Ghassan al-Imam’s article in Al-Sharq al-Awsat, 23 May 2000, and Sa'id 
Ramadan al-Buti’s in Al-Hayah, 29 May 2000. 
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The affair now divided into two different fronts: on the one hand, the 
right of the Islamicists to express their views; on the other, the character 
of their crusade against secular and rationalist culture. On May 20th, 
350 Egyptian writers and intellectuals signed a petition to the Public 
Prosecutor assuming co-liability for publication of Banquet for Seaweed 
with the three impugned officials of the Ministry of Culture, marching 
to his office to demand that he either press charges collectively against 
all or drop them against the trio. Meanwhile the Islamicists, fearing that 
protracted legal procedures to reactivate their party and republish their 
newspaper would cost them their chances in the forthcoming election, 
started to dissociate themselves from some of the tone, although not the 
substance, of ‘Abbas’s campaign. 


The debate continued throughout June and July, culminating in an arti- 
cle and a legal ruling. On July rst a lengthy consideration of the affair 
by the prominent journalist and former advisor to Nasser, Muhammad 
Hasanain Haykal, was published in Al-Kutub: Wijhat Nazar. Haykal 
devoted the first two-thirds of his article to a lengthy account of his role 
in the Salman Rushdie controversy, his personal contacts at the time, 
his refusal of Rushdie’s request that he append his name to the list of 
luminaries defending Rushdie, etc. Citing Marx’s dictum that when his- 
tory repeats itself, it does so once as tragedy and a second time as farce, 
he then loftily dismissed the campaign against Banquet for Seaweed— 
without even deigning to mention the author’s name—as a farce. For, 
Haykal averred, everyone involved mistook an issue that concerned the 
use of public funds, to subsidize the reprint of a book that had never 
been censored in Egypt, for one of freedom of expression. The People, 
with its dubious pre-electoral agitation against the government, lacked 
the stature of Khomeini. Faruq Husni and the Ministry of Culture were 
at fault and, instead of admitting it, mismanaged the ramifications. Both 
factions had misused great values and grand symbols, from God and 
religion to reason and free expression, but secular intellectuals had lost 
the battle before they started, once their opponents had got away with 





% “Ala Atraf al-Din wa-l-Sryasah wa-l-Adab’ (Approaching Religion, Polttics and 
Literature), Al-Kutub: Wifhat Nazar, no. 12, July 2000, pp. 4-13. The journal is a 
recently founded monthly modelled on the London Review of Books or New York 
Review of Books, with a good reputation, though expensive for Egyptian readers—an 
issue of 82 tabloid pages costs ten Egyptian pounds, or two and a half times the 
price of the reprint of Banquet for Seaweed. 
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presenting themselves as guardians of faith and morality. Haykal con- 
cluded gloomily—and, if only on this point, accurately—that the upshot 
of the affair would inevitably be a narrowing of the margin of freedom 
in Egypt. 


Political atrophy 


In fact, the self-appointed censors of The People and the Azhar have 
indeed succeeded in widening the sphere of their influence, and leaving 
some of their ghosts inside every intimidated intellectual. Over and over 
again, writers talked about the inhibiting reflexes that result from bat- 
tles like this. In this sense, it is painfully true that the fragile margin of 
free expression has diminished. Institutionally, the publication depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Culture is now paralysed and its reprint series 
suspended, despite repeated promises that its programme would not 
be affected. On the other hand, the court ruled on July 25th that the 
CPA’s decision to freeze the Labour Party and suspend its newspaper 
was unconstitutional. The CPA appealed the decision, and the Labour 
Party remains in baulk, its newspaper closed. So once again, the run- 
ning battle for the estate of an ailing political establishment, which has 
lost virtually all legitimacy, has not focused on its woeful record on 
the major questions of national or international politics, but has been 
deflected towards what a regressive opposition sees as the weakest link 
in its chain—modern culture, which continues to pay the price. One of 
the most dismal aspects of this contest is that both modernists and tra- 
ditionalists now appeal to the same political establishment, enhancing 
its failing powers and restoring shreds of credibility to a regime that had 
all but lost it. 


Melancholy, too, is the contrast between the furore and Banquet for 
Seaweed itself. Comparisons with the Rushdie affair only underline the 
difference between the two. The Satanic Verses, essentially set in Britain, 
is a novel about religion, immigration and identity. Sinister and odious 
though the fundamentalist campaign against it was, there was at least 
some relation between its themes and the hysteria about it. Banquet for 
Seaweed, on the other hand, is a political novel about communism and 
nationalism, the Iraqi and Algerian Revolutions—themes which, two 
decades after its publication, in a context so reactionary that even the 
memory of these great movements has largely disappeared, were all but 
completely displaced by a grotesque fixation with an exclamatory aside 
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of no structural significance for the work, as if religion is now the only 
issue left in Arab public life. Not all participants in the affair were quite 
so blind, of course. Haykal, a veteran operator of the period Haydar was 
writing about, was well aware of what is at stake in Banquet for Seaweed, 
whose unforgiving portrait of the politics for which he stood could only 
be anathema to him; the consummate bad faith of his intervention is 
readily explicable. 


It is striking how little attention the controversy has paid to the subse- 
quent work of Haydar Haydar himself, who has continued to produce 
writing of notable imaginative power and uncompromisingly radical 
intent. Thus his daring fourth novel Mirrors of Fire blends metaphor 
and poetry to approach the taboo subject of the massacre in Hama in 
1984, when the Syrian army devastated one of its own towns, using 
heavy tanks, fighters and artillery to wipe out Islamicist opposition to 
the Assad regime; while his latest, The Suns of the Gypsies, explores the 
world of the Palestinian resistance, tracked by Mossad assassins and 
haunted by suicide missons, and the brutal indifference and manipu- 
lation of the Arab regimes towards it—a theme that could hardly be 
more timely today. Instead of these central issues, the tics and manias 
of obscurantism increasingly absorb Arab intellectual life, as the spread 
of the contagion from Cairo shows. Since the eruption of the campaign 
against Banquet for Seaweed in Egypt, zealots in the Yemen have assailed 
the writer ‘Abd al-Karim al-Razihi, forcing him to seek political asylum 
in Holland; and orchestrated a campaign against Samir al-Yusuf for 
reprinting one of the classics of modern Yemeni literature, Sana: An 
Open City by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wali (1940-73), bringing legal charges 
against him for disseminating blasphemy. In Saudi Arabia, two books 
by ‘Abdullah al-Qasimi have been banned under similar accusations. 
In Algeria the novel Sayyidat al-Magam (The Hostess) by Wasinin al- 
A‘Taj was likewise proscribed for impiety. Fundamentalists in Kuwait 
have launched a legal case against two women writers, Layla al-Uthman 
and ‘Afaf Shu‘aib; and in Jordan against the poet Musa Hawamidah. 
In June, the Egyptian writer Salah-al-Din Muhsin was sentenced to six 
months suspended imprisonment for publishing four books—‘Ab‘ati 
(Abdulati), Irti‘ashat Tanwiriyyah (Flickers of Enlightenment), Musamarah 
ma’ al-Sama’ (Dialogue with the Sky) and Mudhakkirat Muslim (Diary of 
a Muslim }—deemed insulting to religion. 
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In these bleak conditions, Arab intellectuals gain nothing by treating 
for favours from the state or bending to pressures from the zealots. 
Yet all too often today, instead of working to eliminate the very idea 
of appointed custodians of religion and morality, they seek to show 
they are as pious as any fundamentalist, and twist their own works to 
prove their credentials. If Islam has yet to experience any Reformation, 
it still remains the duty of intellectuals to make clear that its texts 
are a collective symbolic legacy of the whole culture, on which no-one 
has a monopoly of interpretation, and that those who oppose free think- 
ing about them are protecting their own mundane interests and not 
a sublime truth or divine values. In failing to do so, they merely play 
into the hands of the Arab establishments. For unless they root the 
values of rational argument and free imagination in society, not as 
ideas in opposition to the interests of the masses, but as essential con- 
ditions of the people’s liberty and future, they are doomed to re-fight 
the same battles again and again, from an ever-shrinking margin of 
freedom of their own. 
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GOPAL BALAKRISHNAN 


VIRGILIAN VISIONS 


Over the last decade, a series of works offering a comprehensive vision of the 
state of the world after the end of the Cold War have enlivened the tenor of 
mainstream intellectual life. These have sought to capture the experience of 
American victory over Communism, and lesser adversaries at home and abroad. 
Concerved in the spirit of monumental portraits of old, depicting a princely com- 
mander gazing reflectively out of the canvas, a still smoking battlefield in the 
far background, the genre has been a speciality of the American Right (or mdis- 
tinguishable Centre). Its various practitioners—Fukuyama, Nye, Huntington, 
Luttwak, Friedman, Brzezinskt—have seized the opportunity to survey the full 
extent of the field of US hegemony mm geo-politics, economics and mass culture. 
That was to be expected. Yet what 1s often most striking in this body of work is 
not so much its crass trtumphalism—ain some cases, an exaggerated charge—as 
the sporadically brutal candour with which ıt registers the harsh realities of the 
incoming American Century. A sub-tone of foreboding—a still hint of sic tran- 
sit—lurks in the depths of the canvas. In varying degrees, it is the dangers of 
relaxation or hubris that are typically the leitmotf of concluding chapters. 
Comparable totalizations from the Left have been few and far between; diag- 
noses of the present more uniformly bleak. At best, the alternative to surrender 
or self-delusion has seemed to be a combative but clear-eyed pessimism, ori- 
enting the mind for a Long March against the new scheme of things. In this 
landscape, the appearance of Empire represents a spectacular break. Michael 
Hardt and Antonio Negri defiantly overturn the verdict that the last two decades 
have been a time of punitive defeats for the Left. After years of living in French 
exile, Negri is now serving out the sentence he recerved in Italy in the early eight- 
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ies, during the crack down on the Far Left, writing as an inmate of the Roman 
prison system that once held Gramsci under fascism. But the work he and Hardt 
have written owes very little to the precedent of the Prison Notebooks. Few mes- 
sages could be further from that harsh strategic reckoning than the argument of 
Empire. Its burden is that, appearances to the contrary, we live in a springtime of 
peoples, a world overflowing with insurgent energies. In a period where others 
merely cast about for silver linings, Hardt and Negri announce a golden age. 

Empire develops its rousing theme in an attractive variety of registers. The 
collaboration between American literary theorist and Italian political philos- 
opher has produced a strange and graceful work, of rare imaginative drive 
and richness of intellectual reference. Theoretically, and to some extent archi- 
tectonically, Hardt and Negri situate themselves in the line of Deleuze and 
Guattari’s Thousand Plateaux. Their work freely crosses disciplinary boundaries, 
venturing reflections on law, culture, politics and economics with a repertoire 
of concepts ranging from the canon of European classical philosophy to the 
findings of contemporary American social scence and cultural studies, not to 
speak of side-lghts from Céline or Kafka, Herman Melville or Robert Musil. 
However counter-intuitive its conclusions, Empire is in its own terms a work of 
visionary intensity. 

Hardt and Negri open therr case by arguing that, although nation-state-based 
systems of power are rapidly unravelling in the force-fields of world capitalism, 
globalization cannot be understood as a simple process of de-regulating markets. 
Far from withering away, regulations today proliferate and interlock to form 
an acephelous supranational order which the authors choose to call ‘Empire’. 
The term, as they use it, refers not to a system in which tribute flows from 
peripheries to great capital cities, but to a more Foucauldian figure—a diffuse, 
anonymous network of all-englobing power. Hardt and Negri claim that the 
sinews of this phantasmic polity—its flows of people, information, and wealth— 
are simply too unruly to be monitored from metropolitan control centres. Their 
account of its origins adds a few striking nuances to a now familiar story. An 
older, statist world of ruling class and proletariat, of dominant core and subject 
periphery, is breaking down, and in its place a less dichotomous and more 
intricate pattern of inequality is emerging. ‘Empire’ could be described as the 
planetary Gestalt of these flows and hierarchies. The logic of this volatle totality 
evades and transgresses all the inherited divisions of political thought state 
and society, war and peace, control and freedom, core and periphery; even the 
distinction between systemic and anti-systemic agency is blurred beyond recog- 
nition. The advent of this Empire is thus not merely a momentous episode in 
world history, it is an event of considerable ontological importance, heralded 
here in the voice of mpassioned prophecy. 

The political order of this latest stage of capitalism has a universal mission 
of pacification, comparable to those Empires of the past that strove to embrace 
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the known world. Virgil is cited to convey the sheer magnitude of the change: 
‘The final age that the oracle foretold has arrived; the great order of the cen- 
turies is born agam.’ While Hardt and Negr: discern a clean break between 
this system and the state-based colonialisms that preceded ıt, they place great 
stock in more ancient genealogies for this postmodern Empire. Those who want 
to understand the new universe should look to the wntings of Polybius, who 
sought to explain to stupefied contemporaries how it was that Rome had risen 
to become master of the Mediterranean world. Polybius held that Rome had 
transcended the unstable cycles of the classical polis because its constitution 
mixed monarchy, aristocracy and democracy in proportions that checked the 
degenerative potential inherent in any unalloyed form of government. Hardt 
and Negri argue that the new world order can be envisaged as an analogous 
structure, in which US nuclear supremacy represents the monarchical, the eco- 
nomic wealth of the G7 and transnational corporations the anstocratic, and the 
internet the democratic princtple—Bomb, Money and Ether composing the con- 
temporary version of the constitution of the Roman Republic, on the morrow 
of its defeat of Carthage. But if this use of Polybius suggests an Empire at the 
threshold of centuries of ascendancy, other classical allusions—Montesquteu or 
Gibbon—imply eclipse or decline: tropes not just of universal order, but of deca- 
dence, transvaluation and crumbling limites. In this register, Hardt and Negri 
liken potential revolutionaries of today to Christians of the later Roman Empire, 
witnessing the mexorable hollowing out of the terrestrial order of things, and 
the beginnings of a new, rejuvenating era of barbarian migrations. Parallels 
with the Ancient World, central to the rhetorical strategy of Empire, oscillate 
between alternative meanings: do they point to the rising or the falling fortunes 
of global capitalism? 

Overall, the book suggests the latter. Empire, its authors insist, did not 
emerge out of the defeat of systemic challenges to capital On the contrary, 
its existence stands as a resounding, if paradoxical, testimony to the heroic 
mass struggles that shattered the Eurocentric old regime of national states and 
colonialism. Running through the work is the fervent belief that contemporary 
capitalism, although seemingly mmpervious to anti-systemic challenge, is in fact 
vulnerable at all points to not and rebellion. The increasing importance of imma- 
tenal, intellectual labour in high value-added sectors of the economy is shaping a 
collective labourer with heightened powers of subversion. An ineradicable plebe- 
ian desire for emancipation is stoked by the increasingly apparent malleability 
of all social relationships and permeability of all borders. This global multitude, 
embracing all those who work, or are just poor, from computer scientists in Palo 
Alto to shim-dwellers in São Paulo, no longer 1magines communities as integral 
nations. But mere heteroglossia or hybridization offer no trenchant alternative. 
For the ideology of Empire has become a supple, multicultural aesthetic that 
deactivates the revolutionary possibilities of globalization. Far from being oppo- 
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sitional, academic enthusiasts for diversity articulate the inclusive logic of a 
spontaneous order that no longer depends upon a metaphysics of natural differ- 
ence and hierarchy. 

Multiculturalists are not the only ones on the Left to be bluntly disabused. 
Hardt and Negri also question the notion that even the most blameless NGOs 
are agencies of a global civil society pitted against the established powers. Rather 
they can be compared to the Dominicans and Franciscans of late feudal society, 
functioning as ‘the charitable campaigns and mendicant orders of Empire’. 
Media-staged crusades by Amnesty International or Médecins Sans Frontières 
play an essential role in mobilizing public opinion behind humanitarian inter- 
ventionism. It is no surprise that their critique of its jargon relies heavily on the 
writings of Carl Schmitt: 

The traditional concept of just war involves the banalization of war and the 

celebration of it as an ethical instrument, both of which were ideas that 

modern political thought and the mternational community of nation-states 
resolutely refused. These two traditional characteristics have reappeared in 

our postmodern world . .. Today the enemy, just like war itself, comes to be 

at once banalized (reduced to an object of routine police suppression) and 

absolutized (as the Enemy, an absolute threat to the ethical order). 


Empire is a world order in a ‘permanent state of emergency and exception 
justified by the appeal to essential values’. Although powerful and succinct, 
the formulation is difficult to reconcile with Hardt and Negri’s insistence that 
Empire is a coherent constitutional structure, a self-enclosed legal system of the 
sort imagined by Hans Kelsen. A constitution engulfed in a permanent state of 
exception cannot form a self-enclosed legal system and is, in fact, only nominally 
a juridical order. But the attempt to define Empire as a constitutional system 
poses a second, even graver problem. What constituent power brought it into 
being, or decides how international law is to be interpreted, and when it can be 
suspended? It is generally thought that if the contemporary world system can 
be described as an empire, it is because of the overwhelming concentration of 
financial, diplomatic and military power in Amencan hands. Hardt and Negri, 
however, reject any idea that the United States can be described as an imperialist 
power. For Empire in the upper-case sense, with no definite article, excludes any 
state-based imperialism. Although they acknowledge that the US is at the top 
of the international power hierarchy, they conjure away the significance of this 
fact with a series of dubious assumptions: a denial that the ‘metaphysical’ con- 
cept of sovereignty has any purchase in the postmodern era of Empire, coupled 
with a claim that a political system without a centre of decision may be plausibly 
called an empire; and finally, a declaration of faith that, contrary to all appear- 
ances, the constituent power of Empire, the force that brought it into being, 
and empowers its manifold networks of control, is the ‘multitude’, that is to 
say, the wretched of the earth. Not in the form of a ‘people’ or a ‘nation’—these 
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being metaphysical figments of statism—but scattered, speaking no common 
language, and locked into job-cages: tt is in this condition that the multitude 1s 
all powerful. The world’s poor, its omnipresent have-nots, form an already exist- 
ing collective subject, but are not cognisant of it. How, in that case, they could 
have constituted an Empire is not explained. 

It is a reasonable conjecture that the messianic streak in this vision derives 
from an Italian past rather than an American present. Around the mid-seventies 
Negri came to the conclusion that the industrial working class was no longer 
an agent of social revolution. Out of a mounting ultra-left frustration in the 
face of deadlocked class struggles he drew an innovative re-reading of Mam’s 
Grundrisse, which dissolved any hard proletarian core into a broader pool of the 
dispossesed and disaffected. The latter, he contended, were just as essential to 
the reproduction of capital, and more prone to volatile upsurges. His prediction 
that a new social worker was taking shape, although more attuned to reality 
than certain Marxist orthodoxies of the time, also encouraged a headlong flight 
forward into a drastically simplified conception of revolutionary strategy as a vio- 
lent test of strength with the state. The failure of this attempt ‘to transform the 
poor into proletarians and proletarians into a liberation army’ did not lead Negri 
down the path of resignation. What seems to have happened instead 1s that he 
eventually came to reject any residual conception of politics as a strategic field. 
In the age of Empire, revolutionaries no longer need to distinguish tactics and 
strategy, position and manoeuvre, weak links and invulnerable ones; they can 
now rely on a pervasive, if diffuse, popular desire for liberation and an episodic 
intuition of friend and enemy. 

While older class and national liberation struggles sent long-lasting shock 
waves across the interstate system, in the optic of Empire contemporary intifa- 
das are of brief duration, media dependent, and do not fan out across national, 
let alone global, worlds of labour. In this celebrated age of communication, 
struggles have become all but incommunicable. Such a penetrating and sombre 
image of serialized outbursts of class anger warrants in-depth treatment. But 
Hardt and Negri dispel it, with a rousing vision of two, three, many Los Angeles 
riots. In this sense, their book reproduces the horizons of today’s new activist 
counter-cultural scene, where a paralysing cynicism has been banished, but 
often at the expense of the ability to make a dispassionate assessment of the 
balance of forces at large, let alone conceive of a path to power. Hardt and 
Negri suggest such Leninist concerns are irrelevant to rebellions agamst Empire, 
which succeasfully capitalize on the symbolic logic of postmodern politics. In 
this alternative space, world history unfolds as a sequence of nearly magical 
serendipities. For happily, although local struggles no longer trigger off hor- 
zontal, upwardly spiralling revolutionary sequences, they can now ummediately 
catapult up to the global level as unforeseen media events. By this more direct 
vertical route, the virtual centre of Empire can be attacked at any pomt. 
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For just because Empire is a media-steered system of political publicity, it is 
permanently vulnerable to the impact of destabilizing, marginal events that slip 
out of the control of those who manufacture consent. Empire is a society of the 
spectacle, seemingly powered by the pursuit of happiness—but in reality based 
on the mobilization of desires that are intimately wedded to the fear of failure, 
exclusion and loneliness. Intriguingly, Hardt and Negri suggest that this spectral 
social order, sustained by false promises and a distracted, vicarious mode of 
being ın the world, is a void for the future. In an excursus on Machiavelli, 
they maintain the time has come to compose great manifestos which pry open 
an empty space for transformative intervention, and beckon the multitude to 
surge through. Taking their cue from Althusser, they maintain that Machiavelli 
invoked the masses in the transcendent form of an ideal prince because he 
assumed that collectrve action could only be umagined in the mediated form of a 
singular agent; but the task now is to demystify these ossified mediations—lead- 
ers, parties and unions—and reclaim their absconded power for the multitude. 
This is the politics of the society of the spectacle, in which the masses seek only 
the most immediate experiences of empowerment and agency, even if these are 
only ever episodic. 

An epigram from Spinoza encapsulates the goal of the book the prophet cre- 
ates his own people. Machiavelli’s thoughts on prophecy strike a different note, 
far from the comforts of any liberation theology, old or new: 


It must be considered that there is nothing more difficult to carry out, nor 
more doubtful of success, nor more dangerous to handle, than to initiate a 
new order of things. For the reformer has an enemy ın all those who profit 
by the old order, and only lukewarm defenders ın all those who would profit 
from the new order, this lukewarmness arising partly from fear of their 
adversaries, who have the laws in their favour; and partly from the incredu- 
lity of mankmd, who do not beheve ın anything new until they have had 
actual experience of it. 


We scarcely need to be reminded of the conclusion: all armed prophets have 
conquered, and unarmed ones failed. 

In the seventies, Negri might have undérstood this passage as a clarion call 
to frontal collisions with the state. Decades later, Empire offers by contrast an 
optimism of the will that can only be sustained by a millenarian erasure of the 
distinction between the armed and the unarmed, the powerful and the abjectly 
powerless. It is not till near the end of the book that Hardt and Negri spell out 
what they take to manifest the primal power of the helpless multitude: Empire, 
seemingly in control everywhere, is unable to bridle the planetary flow of work- 
ers seeking jobs and a better life in nch countries. Reshaping social relations 
everywhere, immigration on this scale reveals both the hostility of the multitude 
to the system of national borders and its tenacious desire for cosmopolitan free- 
dom. ‘The multitude must be able to decide if, when and where it moves. It 
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must have the right also to stay still and enjoy one place rather than being forced 
constantly to be on the move. The general right to control its own movement 
1g the multitude’s ultimate demand for global citizenship.’ In keeping with its 
ontological background, Empire does not develop any sustained programme for 
the injured and insulted of the world. Logically, however, its most distinctive 
proposal (the right to a guaranteed basic income occupies second place) is for 
abolition of all immigration controls: paplers pour tous! For Hardt and Negri, this 
is a demand that opens up the possibility of rejuvenating the politically stagnant 
core of global capitalism. But the desire to live, work and raise families in more 
affluent lands arguably finds its true manifesto in the inscription at the foot of 
the Statue of Liberty, holding out the promise of entirely prosaic freedoms. 

In The Lexus and the Olive Tree, Thomas Friedman argues that globalization 
brings democracy in its wake in part because it feeds on a now irresistible desire 
of consumers and would-be consumers—his version of the multitude—to be 
a part of the system, in a dialectic that subjects democracy to an ever tighter 
market-discipline. Empire can be read as the Lexus and Olive Tree of the Far 
Left. Both books argue that globalizaton is a process powered from below. 
Friedman portrays a ubiquitous dispensation buoyed by pension-fund specu- 
laton, credit-card profligacy and the universal appeal of the American way of 
life. Crude and exaggerated, the book effectively portrays social realities that are 
not always more subtle, ın its own fashion demystifying saccharine pieties of 
the hour. From an incomparably higher cultural level, Negri and Hardt often 
fail to achieve this level of realism, and end up recasting some of the mytholo- 
gies of American liberalism. Friedman leaves not the smallest doubt about the 
paramount power of the United States as global banker and gendarme; indeed 
rubs in with chauvinist relish what Hardt and Negri would metaphysically sub- 
limate. But while they downplay the mailed fist of the US in the global arena, 
they grant America a more gratifying centrality as a laboratory of domestic politi- 
cal innovation. As they see it, both the apogee and the antithesis of Empire lie 
in the inclusive, expansive republicanism of the US Constitution, which long 
ago shed the European fetish of a homogeneous nation. In this spirit, Hegel 
is cited—'America is the country of the future, and its world historical impor- 
tance has yet to be revealed in the ages which lie ahead . . . It is the land of 
desire for all those who are weary of the historical arsenal of old Hurope’—and 
Tocqueville congratulated for deepening him, with an exemplary understand- 
ing of the significance of American mass democracy. There is an echo of old 
illusions here. Empire bravely upholds the possibility of a utopian manifesto for 
these times, ın which the desire for another world buried or scattered in social 
experience could find an authentic language and point of concentration. But to 
be politically effective, any such reclamation must take stock of the remorseless 
Tealtties of this one, without recourse to theoretical ecstasy. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE BUBBLE? 


Since the middle of the 19908 the US stock exchange has played a pivotal role in 
the expansion of the world economy. With Europe stagnating until recently and 
Japan stagnating still, the American economy has been the OECD’s locomotive. 
The long US boom, dissected by Robert Pollin (NLR 3),has been underpinned by 
very rapid growth of household consumption. Rising share prices have allowed 
the well-off to increase their spending by realizing capital gains or borrowing 
against them. If the stock market continues rising, then capital gains will con- 
tinue flowing, consumption will remain buoyant and the growth of the US 
economy will be limited only by the growth of its productive capacity. If the stock 
market stops msing (as it has in recent months) American economic growth 
will slow and a ‘soft landing’ to a more moderate growth path is possible. But 
if the stock market falls to much lower levels, it would precipitate a severe 
recession. Spending would drop as households rushed to repay borrowings and 
build up depleted savings, just as happened in many countries at the end of the 
1980s, when consumption booms based on credit collapsed spectacularly. The 
upsurge in US corporate investment would falter. The government's budget sur- 
plus would disappear as tax revenues declined. The dollar would plummet as 
investors sought safer havens elsewhere—vainly, as bourses abroad would fall 
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in sympathy. The medium-term perspectives for the world economy literally rest 
on the Dow Jones index. 

‘Irrational exuberance’ was how Alan Greenspan characterized the rising 
stock market at the end of 1996. Robert Shiller, the Yale economist who testi- 
fied before the Federal Reserve Board just prior to Greenspan’s speech, and so 
has some claims on the notorious phrase, has written an accessible, interesting 
and worried book aimed at probing the exuberance and justifying its label as 
irrational. It is easy to demonstrate that stock prices are at unprecedented levels. 
Shiller shows that the US stock market is valued more highly than ever before, 
including 1929, in relation to the trend in corporate profits which it is supposed 
to reflect. But has the rise in the stock market been irrational? The orthodox 
view today is ‘Efficient Markets Theory’ (EMT). This disputes that the valuation 
of shares or indeed any financial asset (including currencies like sterling) could 
ever be ‘irrational’. Shiller has been in the forefront of those questioning this 
view, along the lines of the critique of speculative processes in financial markets 
sharply outlined by Keynes (who, amazingly, does not rate a mention in Shiller's 
index), 

The rationality of financial markets is the key premise of the worldwide drive 
towards financial deregulation. By pricing all investment opportunities accord- 
ing to their underlying worth, and parcelling out risks to those most willing and 
able to bear them, capital is allocated to wherever it can be most productive and 
profitable; any interference with this process reduces economic efficiency and 
therefore GDP. Such is the theory. 

Shiller discusses the ideas behind Efficient Markets Theory rather briefly, 
being more concerned with showing how implausible it is empirically. The fun- 
damental arguments behind EMT, on the other hand, are set out with great 
clarity in the first chapter of Inefficient Markets, written by Andrei Shleifer, 
a finance specialist at Harvard ill-famed for his role in Russian privatization 
schemes. According to Shleifer, the EMT rests on three arguments which 
require progressively weaker assumptions. In its simplest form, investors are 
assumed to be rational and hence to value securities rationally—in other words, 
they assess the likely future returns to the investment, making appropriate 
allowance for risk. ‘When investors learn something about fundamental values 
of securities, they quickly respond to the new information by bidding up prices 
when the news is good and bidding them down when the news is bad. As a 
consequence, security prices incorporate all the available information almost 
immediately.’ Even if many investors are not rational (in this sense of making 
informed calculations), their trades will tend to cancel each other out, leaving 
asset prices close to fundamental values. Finally, to the extent that investors are 
irrational in simular and not offsetting ways (they all read the same horoscopes 
when making their investments), they will be met in the market by rational arbi- 
trageurs who eliminate their influence on prices. This function of ‘arbitrage’, 
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originally emphasized by Milton Friedman in 1953, is the key link in the chain. 
Shleifer explains: ‘Suppose that some security, say a stock, becomes overpriced 
in the market relative to its fundamental value as a result of correlated purchases 
by unsophisticated or irrational investors. The security now represents a bad 
buy . . . Noticing this overpricing, smart investors, or arbitrageurs, would sell 
or even sell short [selling an asset you've borrowed rather than bought] this 
expensive security and simultaneously purchase other “essentially similar” secu- 
tities to hedge therr risks.’ In effect, such agents are buying cheap and selling 
dear—the age-old way of making a quick buck The effect of such selling by 
arbitrageurs is to bring the price of an overpriced security down towards its 
fundamental value. Even if their percentage return is rather small, the overall 
profit can be magnified by making huge trades financed by borrowing. The irra- 
tional investors on average make lower returns (by buying overpriced and selling 
underpriced securities) than the smart arbitrageurs and are therefore weeded 
out by a kind of natural selection. After conceding that ‘it ıs hard not to be 
impressed with the full range and power of the theoretical arguments for effi- 
cient markets’, Shleifer then devotes the rest of his book to developing formal 
models capable of showing how apparently irrational sentiment builds up (for 
example, as investors extrapolate past increases in stock prices into the future), 
and how under these arcumstances arbitrage may no longer act to anchor asset 
prices to underlying values. 

During the 1980s and 1990s the volume and sophistication of arbitrage 
operations increased apace, aided by increasingly complicated formulae for 
assessing risk, developed by financial specialists m the universities. So confident 
was the hedge fund Long-Term Capital Management that its ‘money machines’ 
(as its complex trades were called) could insulate it from risk that it paid back 
$2 billion of its caprtal less than a year before it collapsed. This left its borrow- 
ing at nearly $30 billion for each billion of capital subscribed by its investors. 
LTCM’s fatal mistake was that its deals still left its operation highly vulnerable to 
unlikely outcomes. Its fund managers might be both buying and selling assets 
that were ‘essentially similar’, but extreme ciraumstances—hke Russian debt 
default ın August 1998—could reveal that essentially similar was not similar 
enough. As Shleifer explains, the quite unanticipated combination of a default 
on Russia’s ruble-denominated debt, non-default on its dollar debt and a mor- 
atorium on dollar payments by Russian banks destroyed LTCM’s cunningly 
contrived hedges. This was one of a number of trades that went disastrously 
wrong and brought LTCM down. Nicholas Dunbar’s account of its demise in his 
recent book Inventing Money offers entertaining side-ghts on the history of the 
Fund, one of whose founders, Nobel Pnzewinner Robert Merton, told the Nobel 
Foundation: ‘It was deliciously intense and exciting to have been part of creating 
LTCM ... The distinctive LTCM expenence from the beginning to the present 
characterizes the theme of the productive interaction of finance theory and prac- 
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tice’. But its fall was no joke for mmvestors at large. Testifying to Congress on 
the Federal Reserve-backed rescue of LTCM, Alan Greenspan declared that if its 
failure had ‘triggered the seizing up of markets’, this could have ‘impaired the 
economies of many nations, including our own’. 

But if arbitrage cannot ensure that the relative values of individual assets are 
appropriately aligned, still less can it guarantee that the stock market as a whole 
is appropriately valued. For there are no other assets ‘essentially’, or even very 
closely, similar to the US stock market as a whole, on which arhitrageurs can 
hedge. So they are left making bets on what will happen just like other inves- 
tors. But are their bets well judged? Is the present level of the Dow warranted 
by economic circumstances? The only plausible justification for it is that the 
‘New Economy’ in the USA has boosted prospects for the growth of profits to 
unprecedented levels, and it is these much higher future profits that are being 
anticipated m share prices. Over recent years corporate profits have been lifted 
by a combination of some (fairly modest) acceleration of the underlying growth 
rate and a cyclical upswing which, as Robert Pollin argued, always has a dis- 
proportionate effect on profitability. For such increases in the rate of profit to 
continue mto the indefinite future requires either a further strong acceleration 
in the underlying rate of growth of the economy, as the impact of new tech- 
nologies widens, or a rise in the share of profits to quite unprecedented levels. 
The tightness of much of the US labour market makes the latter highly implau- 
sible. Shiller—who cites an estimate that even with 4 per cent growth of GDP, 
the profit share in 2010 would have to be twice as high as at any time since 
1948 to generate the rise in profits necessary to justify the current level of share 
prices—ais scathing about talk of a ‘New Era’, furnishing rich examples of sımilar 
pronouncements during earlier booms (in 1929 one justification for high stock 
prices was the soundness of judgement encouraged by Prohibition!). He sug- 
gests that implausible stories about the economic importance of the internet are 
more easily believed since the mternet itself is so visible. 

If developments in the real economy have not changed sufficiently to explain 
the equities boom, perhaps investors now value equities more highly because 
they have learned the true facts—that stocks always go back up after they go 
down, or that they must always outperform other investments like bonds? 
Shiller’s attack on such arguments is devastating: ‘when the facts are wrong, it 
can’t be called learning’. A large part of his book is an attempt to understand 
how the stock market has reached its present dizzy heights. He suggests that a 
range of precipitating factors, including the growth of mutual funds, the inter- 
net boom, capital gams tax changes, and even growing confidence ın capitalism 
following the demise of Communism, have combined to push prices up. He 
stresses the tendency people have to extrapolate recent trends (in share prices, 
for example) and the role of the media in reiterating the significance of these 
trends. So when prices rise, investors pile in and the initial increase is ampli- 
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fied (Shleifer calls this ‘positive feedback trading’). Sophisticated arbitrageurs 
can then destabilize rather than stabilize prices because they anticipate this posi- 
tive feedback trading and so exacerbate price movements. However sceptical 
such agents may be about long-run trends, it is better to pile in than hold back. 
Anybody who bet against the US stock market at the beginning of 1997, after 
Greenspan uttered his warning, would have lost 33.4 per cent that year before 
loging 28.6 per cent the next! Shleifer says the price of equtties ‘can be just about 
anything’. 

If the only factor maintaining stock prices is that they have been rising, why 
should the Dow not reach 40,000, as some pundits have predicted? Conversely, 
once the market falters, as earlier this year, why does the bubble not burst 
dramatically? Shiller deploys arguments from psychology to try to understand 
what can provide anchors for the market. More convincingly perhaps, he docu- 
ments how crashes like those of 1929 or 1987 were not precipitated by specific 
pohtical or economic news, but rather reflected the feedback mechanisms work- 
ing in reverse, suddenly seizing on and amplifying what seemed at first to be 
modest ‘corrections’. However, a surprising aspect of Shiller’s book is that most 
of it focuses on individual investors, with very little attention given to the spe- 
cific characteristics of large institutional investors (whose share of US equities 
doubled to 53 per cent between 1980 and 1996). Obviously both groups are 
influenced by many of the same factors, but the particular pressures on fund 
managers to behave in a herd-like fashion deserve greater stress (it is widely 
reported that UK fund managers who showed scepticism about the US stock 
market boom have found their clients melting away). Moreover, the huge sector 
that profits from rising share prices (not just the fimanaal institutions them- 
selves, but all those involved in disseminating financial information) does not 
feature prominently ın Shiller's book, though he does remark on the conflicts of 
interest that beset analysts employed by financial institutions (only 1 per cent of 
analysts’ recommendations were ‘sells’ in late 1999: he quotes one market com- 
mentator as observing, ‘Honesty was never a profit centre on Wall Street, but 
the brokers used to keep up appearances. Now they have stopped pretending’). 
Understanding the political economy of the stock market boom would require 
a thorough discussion of the routes by which the finance sector has benefited 
from and helped to sustain it. Shiller does note that the management of large 
companies now have options on more than 5 per cent of their shares and that 
between 1994 and 1998 these companies repurchased nearly 2 per cent of their 
shares each year, which ‘should have boosted share prices by a few percentage 
points’. But overall he offers very little discussion of the relation between the 
financial and mdustrial sectors. 

Given the destructive effects of financial instability, both Shiller and Shleifer 
discuss what governments can do to reduce it. Shleifer quotes Keynes’s judge- 
ment in 1931 that, while some of the mvestment stimulated by the stock market 
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boom of the late 1920s was ‘doubtless ill-judged and unfruitful’, overall the 
world was enormously enriched by it. Shleifer, who suggests a similar verdict 
on the internet boom—arguing that it could be justified as entrepreneurs have 
been encouraged into a potentially important sector—is against ‘discouraging 
people from investing when they enjoy doing it’, confining the role of the state to 
ensuring investor protection against corporate malpractice and judicious action 
as ‘lender of last resort’ when financial crises occur. His conclusion is, in effect, 
that speculative bubbles and the costs they incur, in misallocation of capital and 
recessions when they burst, are just the price we have to pay for a dynamic 
economy. 

Shiller is much more concerned about the effects of a misvalued stock 
market, though he pays greater attention to the effects of mistaken expectations 
on individual investors than to the macroeconomic implications of a destructive 
slump. He believes in encouraging markets that give people claims to more sal- 
idly based aggregates (like a part of the national mcome). This is pretty much 
what a pay-as-you-go state pension linked to average earnings achieves, although 
Shiller prefers a market-based route: ‘most of the thrust of our national policies 
to deal with speculative bubbles should take the form of facilitating more free 
trade, as well as greater opportunities for people to take positions in more and 
freer markets’. He does not explain why treating speculation with aversion ther- 
apy should reduce the problem. Both writers are sceptical about the efficacy 
of ‘Tobin taxes’ on financial transactions—now quite widely advocated on the 
Centre-Left—as curbs to speculation. Shleifer, for all his reservations about arbi- 
trage, contends that any discouragement of trading could make markets more 
volatile. Part of the case made for Tobin taxes is the revenue they could poten- 
tially raise for good causes. This, however, does not necessarily make them 
effective means of reducing financial instability—their impact on exchange rates 
or stock markets remains to be seen. Treasury Secretary Lawrence Summers, 
in earlier days a supporter of such taxes, once remarked that traditional finance 
theory was more interested in checking that the price of two 80z bottles of 
ketchup was close to the price of one 160z bottle than with understanding 
the actual price of a 1602 bottle. Shiller and Shleifer are more critical, but 
neither offers a realistic prospect of the financial system developing in more 
stable directions. 





Andrew Glyn, co-author of Capitalism Since World War Two (1993), teaches econ- 
omics at Oxford. 
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Julian Stallabrass, High Art Lite: British Art in the 1990s 
Verso: London 1999, £20 hardback 
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TAKING A BEAD ON BRIT-ART 


The nineties movement that acquired the acronym YBA—Young British 
Artists—led by Damien Hirst, Tracey Emin, Gavi Turk, Rachel Whiteread and 
Marc Quinn, has been widely credited not only with putting UK output at the 
centre of the international art market, but bringing a new generation of viewers 
into galleries, and revitalizing public debate about the visual arts. Admirers have 
argued that these artists—wittily deriding decades of late modernist orthodaxy 
and more recent postmodern postures—have reconnected the fine arts to popu- 
lar culture with new styles of narrative and direct human address. Critics, on 
the other hand, have alleged that the movement consists of little more than chic 
nihilism clad in the profitable outer-wear of high art. With some caveats, Julian 
Stallabrass is firmly m the latter camp, as the caustic title of his book suggests. 
High Art Lite is a sustained and withering assault—comprehensively illustrated, 
save for blanks where an artist’s agent has seen fit to protect his client’s images 
from comment—on the credentials of the YBA phenomenon. Lacking either 
intellectual rigour or social concern, this is a movement with a void at its centre. 
Though Stallabrass writes as a Marxist, here he finds himself in partial agree- 
ment with conservative critics like Brian Sewell, who also point to a gaping hole 
in this art, but who are more likely to define what 1s missing as tradition, spir- 
itual weight, craft and aesthetic integrity. 

An absence, of course, need not in itself be aesthetically disabling. In con- 
templating the abyss that opened up after the rupture of modernism, writers 
like Beckett or Ashbery have produced masterpieces. Ashbery’s finest poems— 
among them, ‘Self Portrait in a Convex Mirror —are moving meditations on the 
spiritual oddity and agony of a postmodern predicament, lines whose profundity 
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is wrested from the absence of possibility of the profound. Many of the YBAs 
might agree that there is this kind of void, and indeed contend that it 1s the very 
object of their work. Emin’s celebrated unmade bed could be taken as the image 
of a condition in which only the literal detritus of the personal is now available 
as material for art. Hirst’s various animal experiments are virtually unmediated 
representations of the banal carnality of existence: what you see is what you get 
—mess, decomposition and death. 

Plainly, however, there is a difference between commercial exploitation and 
aesthetic exploration of any experience, individual or collective. Stallabrass’s 
explanation of that is Marxist, but one does not have to accept it to concur with 
his analysis of the hype and trivia of HAL His account centres on the peculiar 
predicament of the visual arts after the ordeal of deconstruction. ‘This critical 
dismantling’, he writes, ‘has been continuing for decades’, to the point where 
it is often ‘hard to know with what level of reference we are dealing: is a work 
referring to something else or itself, to rhetoric or reference, or to some stl 
further recursion?’ Ever since Marcel Duchamp’s brilliantly knowing games, a 
persistent strand in the visual arts has been successive subversions of the art 
object, first as art and then as object. A Duchamp ready-made—aurinal, hat stand, 
bottle rack—undermined every category of form or meaning with the satirical 
paradox: this is art because I, as artist, designate it as such, for display in a gal- 
lery—to ask for more ıs bad faith. But the gesture is unrepeatable, because a 
second urinal implies an appeal to precedent, inseparable from a reinstatement 
of meaning or form, since the subsequent piece now takes its place in a tradi- 
tion—another realm of signification, to which the work refers. But this realm 
was what the original was created to exclude. In this sense, subversion reiterated 
subverts itself, returning the artist to square one. 

Yet the example Duchamp set was too seductive to be relegated to a mere 
philosophical jest. The appeal of the conundrum he posed has continued, for 
nearly a century, to be irresistible. A significant part of the history of modern- 
ism has been, in effect, a game of snap played by compulsive liars, in which you 
win by trumping with the same cards while claiming they are absolutely differ- 
ent. The noisy adoration of novelty in the visual arts all too often functions to 
drown out the news of its absence. The Simpsons, not uncharacteristically, gets 
this just right. Homer’s catastrophically failed attempt to build a barbecue is 
spotted by an art dealer and exhibited in the local gallery. Thrilled by his success, 
Homer produces three similar works, only to suffer cruel rejection by critics who 
explain that the whole point of art is to do something completely different. He 
hadn’t been told about that. The HAL crowd are smarter than Homer, but not all 
that much. 

Since the Impressionists, the idea of ‘modern art’ has been more or less 
synonymous with a capacity to affront conservative taste and shock conven- 
tional—or academic—opimion. So from the outset ‘high art lite’ was marketed 
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for its in-your-face ability to disturb the viewer, intially by Jay Jopling of the 
White Cube gallery, and then with the erhibition of Charles Saatchi’s collection 
at the Royal Academy in 1997, under the slogan Sensation. Unwittingly, the title 
pin-points the one new element in the promotional strategy of HAL. Much of the 
material of the show, ostensibly calculated to outrage the tabloid press ın Britain, 
was in fact parasitic on its own dreary pabulum—the staple diet of murders and 
monsters that has stupefied generations of sub-literate readers, and probably not 
a few of the more or less lumpen artists themselves. This is an art that needs the 
tabloids as much the tabloids need this art, in a closed circle in which provoca- 
tion and indignation are equally fake, and depend on each other. The complicity 
between gutter and attic is virtually complete. In America, where tabloids matter 
less than pulpits, a slightly different variant went into play, as crowds flocked 
to the Brooklyn Museum to see an initially faltering show after Mayor Giuliani 
had expressed his abomination of the elephant-dung tears of Chris Ofili’s eye- 
pleasing Holy Virgin Mary, and Damien Hirst confessed he felt like withdrawing 
his work in protest, were it not for the importance of the New York art market. 
Here, of course, have lain deeper kinds of collusion. Stallabrass outlines 
HAL’s dependence on the fortunes of one collector, Margaret Thatcher’s adver- 
tiser Charles Saatchi. Hit by the recession of 1991, and with an expensive 
divorce to pay for, Saatchi sold off his collection of ‘blue chip’ artists—Freud, 
Hodgkin, etc—and switched to bulk-buying the work of younger and cheaper 
ones. In selecting these, Stallabrags remarks, he displayed the sort of taste that 
might be expected of an advertising executive, with a penchant for ‘one-off shock- 
ers’, puns, waxworks (Lane, Turk, Hapaska, Isaacs, Mueck), anmmals (Hirst, 
Gritnfeld) and the deep-freeze (Quinn, Finn-Kelcey, Simpson). The collabora- 


ton of the national art establishment was then crucial in passing off one man’s 


partialities as a panorama of the new British art. The Royal Academy and the 
Tate eagerly opened their doors, and soon Virginia Bottomley, then Heritage 
Secretary in Major’s Conservative Government, was hailing Brit-art as ‘the most 
exciting and innovatory in the world’, while an active and enthusiastic British 
Council promoted it globally. New Labour in turn lost no time in appropriating 
YBA into its brochures for all that was cool, creative and communitarian in 
modern Britain. Obviously, Blair would not know a Lane from a Lowry if he 
saw one: what mattered was not the product, much of which should have been 
obnoxious to the goody two-shoes tone of the regime, but the publicity it had 
earned. The importance of this it could understand, as a beneficiary of the Sun 
and Mail itself. Media rédame was everything, and in a laughable—or pathetic— 
contradiction between the rebel pretensions of HAL in the art world and its 
smiling reception in the political one, Damien Hirst was soon putting back 
champagne at Number Ten. 

It is often said that the tie-ins of HAL to advertising or government have 
no more bearing on its quality as art than the role of bankers and princes in 
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commissioning works of the Renaissance. Contemporary artists, indeed, are a 
good deal freer in what they can pamt or construct with the money they earn 
than were those of the Cinquecento. Such arguments, however, do nothing to 
meet Stallabrass’s central contention—set out with a fine precision and backed 
by substantial research—that ın this case, catering to the requirements of fash- 
ion, money and power is, in large measure, all that HAL amounts to. Thus 
Hirst—having established his name and notoriety with an out-size bestiary— 
switched to blandly decorative spot and spin paintings, to produce saleable items 
that the ‘ordinary’ collector could hang on his walls. Hirst, of course, would 
like to ironize himself out of any criticism of the vacuity of these works, once 
proposing as a title, ‘I sometimes feel I have nothing to say, I often want to 
communicate this’. 

Actually, far from being fastidiously formalist, HAL is superficially replete 
with content. Collishaw and Hirst dwell on the difficulty of imagining, yet 
impossibility of escaping, death; Sarah Lucas and the Chapman brothers explore 
the strange distortions and grotesqueries of contemporary sexuality; and so on. 
There is no hint of the hermetic silence of much late modernism. These are 
works that proclaim their meanings proudly; or rather, they offer the simulacra 
of meaning. Stallabrass expresses understandable uritation with what he calls 
the ‘present a dilemma and let the viewer decide’ school of art. This is the 
characteristic way in which HAL manipulates its themes, without resolving or 
illuminating them. The artists themselves, of course, in the endless interviews 
about their careers and (mostly) lifestyles that fill the pages of the art press, emit 
only a series of evasions about their work, designed to preserve their modish 
credentials: nothing could be less cool, after all, than commitment to a meaning 
or intention. The result is that we are left with an odd literalness, comparable 
to moralistic Victorian narrative painting, combined with a postmodern refusal 
to comment. The first is addressed to the masses, the second to the insiders of 
the art community. In meaning, as in politics and finance, HAL would have its 
cake and eat it. 

In consequence the themes of this art themselves go finally blank. To be 
reminded of sex, death or the hypocrisies of contemporary culture, there is no 
particular need to make a pilgrimage to a YBA show, almost anything around 
us will do as well. There are, of course, exceptions here. Stallabrass admires 
Tomoko Takahashi and, with more qualifications, Michael Landy. He writes 
with sympathy of the early, self-curated installations af the YBAs in semi-derelict 
factory buildings, the works drawing part of their charge from the historical 
pathos of their surroundings. He wonders whether, in a country with a strong 
landscape tradition, a new kind of urban pastoral might not vindicate Empson’s 
belief that this is a form that allows for a critique of social injustice. Tim Head 
is quoted here: “This is the landscape. Tottenham Court Road. I wanted to look 
at that kind of landscape’. Stallabrass finds intimations of a related aesthetic in 
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Keith Coventry, Gillian Wearing and Rut Blees Luxemburg. This is not the only 
genre in which YBA is redeemable. Rachel Whiteread’s work certainly possesses 
a mournful poetry of its own. 

But HAL at large merits Stallabrass’s final scathing verdict. This is an art 
that performs ‘the well-remunerated role of court dwarf, to the applause of 
camp-followers and cult-commentators in the media—he is particularly dev- 
astating about Time Out’s Sarah Kent and Channel Four’s Matthew Collings. 
HAL takes its place, Stallabrass concludes, in a peculiarly British tradition, the 
‘long line of watered-down avant-gardes from Bloomsbury through primitivising 
sculpture, hobbled forms of Constructivism and Surrealism, neo-Romanticism, 
“hard-won” realism and latter-day hippy land-art’. Still there is a difference now. 
For once the visual arts cut themselves loose from drawing skills, and the cul- 
tural basis of the fine arts in craft training, they are inevitably locked into a 
downward spiral, to at best a marginal existence as décor or concept. When the 
sensuous reality of art becomes secondary, as it could never do with crafted 
work, the idea of it assumes ever-increasing importance, until all that matters 
is its description. This dismal prospect Stallabrass’s book firmly resists. Amidst 
the débris that is now cried up, the desire for something better is a cause for 
which a true left and a true right can legitimately unite and fight. 








Bryan Appleyard writes for The Sunday Times. 
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ROBERT BRENNER 


THE BOOM AND THE BUBBLE 


WO YEARS AGO, in autumn 1998, the international economy 

appeared to be in profound difficulty. The crisis that had 

broken out in East Asia in summer 1997 was in the process of 

engulfing the rest of the world. Stock markets and currencies 
had crashed outside the capitalist core. Russia had declared bankruptcy. 
Brazil was falling into depression. The Japanese economy had slipped 
back into recession. The American economy was not immune. In 
response to falling profits during the first half of 1998, especially in the 
still pivotal manufacturing sector, equity prices fell alarmingly from July 
through September. By October, a severe liquidity crunch threatened to 
plunge the US—and thereby world—economy into the danger zone. At 
that point, however, the Federal Reserve intervened. It bailed out the 
huge Long Term Capital Management hedge fund, on the grounds that, 
had it been allowed to fail, the international economy risked financial 
collapse; and lowered interest rates on three successive occasions, not 
only to counter the credit squeeze, but also to make crystal clear that 
it wanted equity prices to rise, to subsidize the consumption needed to 
keep the international economy turning over. 


The upshot has been contradictory in the extreme. A US cyclical expan- 
sion that, up through 1995, had been even less vigorous than those of 
the 1970s and 1980s suddenly gathered steam. Since then it has deliv- 
ered five years’ rapid growth of GDP, labour productivity and even real 
wages, while reducing unemployment and inflation quite near to the 
levels of the long postwar expansion. Investment has boomed impres- 
sively. Although wildly over-hyped in the business press, US economic 
performance during the past half-decade has been superior to that of 
any comparable period since the early 19708. On the other hand, the 
same period has witnessed the swelling of the greatest financial bubble 
in American history. Equity prices have taken leave of any connerion 
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to underlying corporate profits. Household, corporate and financial debt 
have all reached record levels as a percentage of GDP, making possible 
an historic explosion of consumption growth. The resulting accelera- 
tion of imports has brought trade and current-account deficits to all-time 
highs. The result has been an unprecedented increase in the acquisi- 
tion of US assets by the rest of the world, especially short-term holdings, 
which leaves the American economy theoretically vulnerable to the same 
sort of flight of capital, asset depreciation and downward pressure on the 
currency that wrecked East Asia. 


The Boom opened the way to the Bubble, but the Bubble has blown 
up the Boom a good deal more. The problem, therefore, is to disentan- 
gle the one from the other. Only by determining the forces underlying 
each will it be possible to grasp the overall trajectory of the US economy, 
and gain some idea of where it is going. Have the tensions that nearly 
brought down the world economy just two short years ago been tran- 
scended? Will the current cyclical upturn broaden and deepen? Lurking 
behind these questions lies a bigger one. Is the American economy 
finally pulling out of the long downturn that overtook it around 1973, 
and on the verge of a new long upswing, like that of the 1950s and 
1960s? Or, alternatively, does it face the sort of large-scale correction 
and reaction that ultimately overtook the Japanese bubble of the 1980s, 
ın which the return to earth of over-priced equities and real estate set off 
a deep and extended recession? 


I. PROFITABILITY REVIVAL: 1985-95 


The roots of manufacturing revival in the US go back to the recession 
of 1979-82, when the record-high real interest rates which accom- 
panied Volcker’s turn to monetarism set off an extended process of 
industrial rationalization. Massive means of production and labour were 
eliminated in an explosion of bankruptcies not witnessed since the 
shedding of suddenly unprofitable plant and equipment during the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. The crisis of manufacturing was ren- 
dered deeper by the huge rise in the dollar which followed the major 
increase in real interest rates of these years. An acceleration of pro- 
ductivity growth in manufacturing was one palpable result. Another, 
however, was a series of record-breaking current-account deficits, as the 
runaway dollar sharply reduced US competitiveness. Between 1980 and 
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1985, manufacturing import penetration rose by one third. These trends 
could not be sustained, and soon issued in an abrupt and epoch-making 
reversal of policy. 


Plaza Accord 


The turning point—a watershed for the world economy as a whole— 
came with the Plaza Accord of September 1985, when the G5 powers 
agreed to take joint action to reduce the exchange rate of the dollar, 
to rescue a US manufacturing sector threatened with decimation. The 
Plaza Accord set off ten years of more or less continuous devaluation 
of the dollar against the yen and the Deutschmark, accompanied by a 
decade-long freeze on real-wage growth. It thereby opened the way for 
the competitive recovery of US manufactures, a secular crisis of German 
and Japanese industry, and an unprecedented explosion of export-based 
manufacturing development throughout East Asia, where currencies 
were for the most part tied to the declining dollar. Between 1985 and 
1995, the dollar fell by about 40 per cent against the Deutschmark and 
6o per cent versus the yen. In the same period, real wages in US manu- 
facturing increased at an average annual rate of 0.5 per cent, compared 
to 3 per cent in Germany and 2.9 per cent in Japan. Meanwhile, the long- 
term shake-out of high-cost/low-profit means of production in the US 
economy was given a further major kick by the recession of 1990—91 
and the subsequent extended ‘jobless recovery’. 


The combination of dollar devaluation, wage repression and industrial 
shake-out—and the increased investment that fimally ensued after about 
1993—detonated a fundamental shift in the modus operandi of US 
manufacturing towards overseas markets. From 1985 to 1997 exports 
increased at an average annual rate of 9.3 per cent, more than 40 per 
cent faster than between 1950 and 1970. Little by little, exports pushed 
the manufacturing sector forward, and thereby the whole economy. This 
restoration of international competitiveness made possible what turned 
out to be a major recovery of pre-tax profitability in manufacturing. As 
late as 1986, despite vigorous growth of productivity and stagnation 
of real wages, the rate of profit in manufacturing still remained more 
than 20 per cent below its level of 1978, and 50 per cent below its level 
of 1965. But from 1986 onwards manufacturing profitability increased 
rapidly. Its ascent was interrupted by the recession of 1990-91 and its 
aftermath but, by 1995, the pre-tax profitability of US manufacturing 
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had risen by 65 per cent above its level of 1986 and was, for the first time 
in a quarter of a century, above that of 1973—although still a good third 
below its high tide in 1965. 


It has become standard to downplay the importance of the manufactur- 
ing sector, by pointing to its shrinking share of total employment and 
GDP. But during the 1990s, the US corporate manufacturing sector still 
accounted for 46 per cent of total profits accruing to the non-financial 
corporate sector, in 1998 (the latest year for which there is data), it took 
42.5 per cent of that total. It was the fall of profitability in the inter- 
national manufacturing sector, beginning between 1965 and 1973, not 
only in the US but across the world economy, that was primarily respon- 
sible for the long downturn—the extended period from the early 19703 
through the early 1990s marked by slow growth of output, investment 
and productivity, high unemployment and deeper and longer cyclical 
recessions.’ By the same token, the recovery of pre-tax profitability in US 
manufacturing was the source of the rise in pre-tax profitability in the 
non-financial private economy, which climbed by 15.6 per cent between 
1986 and 1995, approaching its levels at the end of the 1960s. This is 
clear from the fact that the pre-tax rate of profit in the non-financial 
economy outside of manufacturing remained roughly flat for this whole 


decade—even falling slightly. 


The revival of profitability was further amplified by the tax breaks of 
the early 1980s, when Republicans and Democrats competed with one 
another to offer the greatest handouts to the corporations. By 1995, after- 
tax rates of profit in the non-financial corporate economy and in the 
corporate manufacturing sector had risen, respectively, to within 23 per 
cent and 24 per cent of their 1965 peaks, even though pre-tax rates 
were still 34 per cent and 35 per cent below their 1965 levels. The cor- 
porations further strengthened themselves, during the first half of the 
19903, by significantly reducing their dependence on borrowing—and 
so the proportion of their total profits owed to lenders. Between 1979 


* Reduced manufacturing profitability was itself largely the result of the intensi- 
fication of international competition, which led to the rise of over-capacity and 
over-production. The attempts made both by firms and states to reduce costs 
and improve competitiveness combined to produce the opposite effect, tending to 
exacerbate redundant production and to reduce the growth of aggregate demand. 
Profitability thus stayed down, and economic stagnation continued. See Robert 
Brenner, The Economics of Global Turbulence’, NLR I/229, May-June 1998. 
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and 1991, net interest payments as a proportion of the total surplus 
(profits plus net interest) of non-financial corporations had averaged 31.8 
per cent, and reached 37 per cent in 1991. By 1995, that figure had fallen 
to 20 per cent; it would average under 18 per cent for the remainder 
of the decade. 


As the US economy slowly pulled out of the 1990—91 recession, this 
revival of profitability finally began to stir the real economy. For a long 
time manufacturing investment had languished. But between 1993 and 
1998, it spurted forward at an average annual rate of 9.4 per cent, com- 
pared to 2.6 per cent between 1982 and 1990. In that same period, net 
capital stock in manufacturing grew at an average annual rate of 2.7 per 
cent, compared to just 1.3 per cent between 1982 and 1990. The invest- 
ment recovery in the private economy outside manufacturing began at 
about the same time, and was ultimately stronger than within manufac- 
turing. In turn, the acceleration of investment almost certainly helped to 
quicken productivity growth, already much improved by the long-term 
shake-out of obsolete means of production. The introduction of Japanese- 
style ‘lean production’ had intensified labour on the shop floor, while 
out-sourcing had reallocated many processes to non-unionized sectors in 
which workers lacked even minimal protection. In these years firms were 
also beginning to apply information technology to manufacturing pro- 
duction in significant ways (although its impact remained limited by low 
levels of investment). Between 1982 and 1990, despite the slowdown of 
investment growth, labour productivity in manufacturing thus increased 
at the average annual rate of some 3.3 per cent, about the same tempo 
as during the long postwar boom. But under the impetus of the accel- 
erating increase of new plant and equipment from the early 1990s, it 
now jumped sharply to an annual average of some 4.74 per cent between 
1993 and 1999. Nor was this faster rhythm simply the expression of a 
higher capitaltabour ratio. For between 1993 and 1998 capital productiv- 
ity itself continued to grow at the same 2.6 per cent pace it had reached in 
the 1980s expansion, making it clear that overall productiveness, taking 
into account both capital and labour, was rising impressively. 


Services and finance 
The picture was quite different in the non-manufacturing sector—serv- 


ices, construction, transport, utilities and mines. There improvement 
was sharply discontinuous and had to wait till 1996. Unlike the pattern in 
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manufacturing, where solid productivity growth had been occurring long 


before the spurt of the 1990s, productivity in the non-manufacturing 
sector had recorded a truly dismal trajectory for almost two decades, 


growing at an average annual pace of 0.6 per cent between 1977 and 
1995. Between 1995 and 1999, however, in the wake of the acceleration 
of non-manufacturing investment, and parallel to the leap upward of 
non-manufacturing profitability, it increased at an average annual pace 
of about 2.4 per cent, compared to around 2.7 per cent during the post- 
war boom between 1950 and 1973. 


How, meanwhile, were financial institutions faring? The problems of 
trying to profit through lending in an era of international over-capacity 
and over-production in manufacturing had been brought home dramati- 
cally when the explosion of lending to Third World producers during the 
19708 issued in the LDC debt crisis of the early 19808, which shook the 
system to its foundations. The leading capitalist states naturally inter- 
vened to rescue the great international banks, using the IMF to insure 
their funds (as far as possible) by imposing the most crippling terms on 
the developing economies for their bridging loans. The 1980s foray by 
US savings and loan institutions and commercial banks into real estate 
followed a rather similar pattern, ending in the crash of the real-estate 
bubble and the collapse of many banks by the end of the decade. The 
resulting bail-out of the S&Ls cost American taxpayers the equivalent of 
three full years of US private investment. The leveraged mergers and 
acquisitions craze that so exemplified the financial attitudes of the era 
met the same sticky end. During the first half of the 1980s it did offer 
major gains, at a time when the profitability of new productive invest- 
ment in manufacturing had reached its lowest point. But the field’s 
potential for gain was soon constricted by over-entry, yielding steadily 
diminishing returns as the decade wore on and investors were obliged 
to pay ever more inflated prices for their takeovers. The shipwreck of the 
mergers and acquisitions movement contributed mightily to the declin- 
ing condition of commercial banks, already suffering sharply reduced 
returns as a consequence of intensifying competition from a variety of 
non-bank lending institutions, such as insurance and finance compa- 
nies, and of the trend to securitization. 


The condition of the financial sector was further worsened by the onset 


of the recession of 1990—91. It was only another dramatic rescue opera- 
tion by the government that averted a major crisis. This time, the Federal 
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Reserve brought down short-term real interest rates to zero to enable 
the banks to restore their balance sheets and resume profitable lending 
activity. As it turned out, financiers’ problems would be dissolved with 
astonishing rapidity in the early 1990s. It has been the era of Clinton, 
Rubin and Greenspan, much more than that of Reagan and Volcker, 
that has witnessed the true ascendancy of finance in the American econ- 
omy. When the Fed reduced short-term interest rates so sharply at the 
start of the decade, it enabled banks both to make windfall profits on 
the bonds they owned and to carry on their basic business—borrowing 
cheap, short-term, in order to lend dear, long-term—with unparalleled 
success. When Clinton promised to balance the budget by forswearing 
any new outlays not matched by spending cuts, he offered insurance 
to lenders that inflation would not eat into their profits. To allay any 
remaining doubts, in 1994 Greenspan raised interest rates sharply, by 
two and a half percentage points, to slow the expansion down. 


Financial lift-off 


Still, the ultimate foundation for the economic recovery of lenders and 
speculators was the return to health of the non-financial economy as the 
expansion of the 1990s progressed. The banks in particular achieved a 
stunning turnaround. Loan demand grew rapidly, and loan losses plum- 
meted. Whereas in 1990 just 30 per cent of all bank assets were officially 
classified as ‘well capitalized’, the figure had risen to 97 per cent by 
1996. As the economy began to prosper, moreover, banks were finally 
able to take maximum advantage of the process of deregulation under 
way since the end of the 1970s, expanding revenues from off-balance- 
sheet activities, such as fees from the sale of mutual funds. Meanwhile, 
the movement toward bank concentration begun in the 1980s accel- 
erated, as the share of bank assets held by the top 50 bank holding 
companies reached 64 per cent in 1996, up from 57 per cent in 1986, 
while the number of commercial banking organizations fell to 7,500 
from 11,000 a decade earlier. Perhaps most important, the Fed insured 
that the gap between what the banks paid for their short-term borrowing 
and what they received for their long-term lending remained ‘unusu- 
ally wide’. The outcome was truly epoch-making. During the 1990s, 
US financial institutions in general, and commercial banks in particular, 





2 OECD, Economic Survey. The United States 1997, Washington, D.C. 1997, pp. 71, 
176, n. 26. 
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achieved their highest rates of return on equity in the postwar era, and 
did so by a goodly margin. Indicative of the new state of affairs, financial- 
sector profits came to constitute a greater percentage of total corporate 
profits than at any time in postwar history. To put the icing on the cake, 
equity prices went through the roof. 


By the middle of the 1990s the US corporate sector as a whole had sig- 
nificantly improved its condition compared to a decade earlier, largely 
by means of extended and brutal processes of rationalization and 
re-distribution. Manufacturers had engaged in wave after wave of shake- 
out, casting off vast quantities of outdated and redundant plant and 
equipment and ‘downsizing’ tens of thousands of employees to achieve 
substantial improvements in productivity. They had hugely increased 
their profits at the expense of workers, by means of a decade-long freeze 
on the growth of real wages, and at the expense of their overseas rivals, 
via a decade-long devaluation of the dollar. Only near the end of this 
recovery process did they begin to substantially step up investment and 
thereby productivity growth. As we have seen, it was the revival of profit- 
ability in the manufacturing sector, amplified by a major reduction in 
corporate taxes, that accounted virtually in toto for the recovery in the 
rate of profit of the non-financial sector as a whole through 1995. After 
1995, this increased substantially in the non-manufacturing, mainly 
service sector as well, bringing profitability in the business economy as a 
whole still closer to the high plateau of the long postwar boom. With the 
real economy on a firmer foundation, the financial sector could exploit 
deregulation, as well unstinting government subsidy and support, to 
achieve an unexpected turnaround. If this symbiosis between manufac- 
turing, service and financial sectors could be maintained, would not the 
US economy have finally left the long downturn behind? 


II. WATERSHED: 1995-98 


In the world economy, however, the recovery of American manufac- 
turing between 1985 and 1995 had put enormous pressure on the 
export-oriented economies of Japan and Germany, not to speak of 
Western Europe as a whole. The deep recessions and large-scale indus- 
trial shake-outs experienced by Japan and Western Europe during the 
first half of the 1990s, under the pressure of fast-rising currencies, may 
fruitfully be considered the analogue of the crisis in US manufacturing 
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in the first half of the 1980s, following the Volcker shock, the take-off 
of the dollar, and the Reagan-Regan lurch toward finance. Indeed, 
Japanese and West European difficulties may have been aggravated by 
the American head-start in the elimination of high-cost, low-profit firms 
in similar circumstances. US revival took place at the expense of its lead- 
ing rivals. But there was a price for this. In the first half of the 1990s 
the underlying stagnation of the world economy as a whole, plagued by 
manufacturing over-capacity and further slowed by wage repression and 
tightening of credit, had not been overcome. The US recovery itself was 
still constricted by the ever slower growth of world demand, and related 
intensification of international competition in manufacturing. It cannot 
be over-stressed that, even by the mid 1990s, the world economy showed 
little sign of breaking out of its long stagnation. In fact, growth was sig- 
nificantly slower in this half-decade throughout the advanced capitalist 
economies than in any comparable period back to 1960. This was true 
not only of the Japanese and European economies, mired in deep reces- 
sions, but even of the US economy itself, which grew even more slowly 
between 1990 and 1995 than it had during the 1970s and 1980s. 


Such slow growth, it must be said, was anything but distressing for 
the Clinton administration, which virtually from its inception combined 
monetary hawkishness and fiscal stringency of a sort not seen since the 
days of Hisenhower—pending a full recovery of business profitability. 
Not only did Clinton reject the kind of deficit spending that had pulled 
the US and international economy out of every recession since the 
start of the 1970s, he embarked on a budget-balancing crusade which 
reduced the Federal deficit as a percentage of GDP from 4.7 per cent 
in 1992 to virtually zero in 1997. Moreover, when the economy began 
to show signs of life, the Federal Reserve, as we have seen, raised inter- 
est rates by a full three percentage points between February 1994 and 
February 1995. Indeed, according to public opinion polls, ‘many people 
thought the country was still in recession right up to 1995’. It was hardly 
surprising that between 1990 and 1995, American GDP, labour produc- 
tivity and real wages grew even more slowly than they had during the 
1970s and 1980s. 


3 Economic Report of the President 1996, Washington, DC, 1996, p. 46; Rich Miller et 
al, ‘How Prosperity is Shaping the American Economy’, Business Week, 14 February 


2000. 
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Starting in 1996, however, there was a break in the pattern. In that year, 
and the one that followed, the growth of every major economic variable 
palpably accelerated, even including (with a lag) real wages. Clearly, the 
recovery of profitability in the manufacturing sector, based heavily on 
dollar devaluation, wage restraint and corporate tax relief—and only very 
recently amplified by the boom in investment—was beginning to pay 
off. In 1997, as real exports grew by 14 per cent, the economy flourished 
as it had not done for several decades, and it began to appear that the US 
might finally lead the world economy out of the doldrums. The expan- 
sion of the US domestic market which was making possible export-led 
growth internationally was no longer being driven, as it had been for 
decades, primarily by US government deficits, but, to an important 
degree, by rising exports and capital investment, founded upon increas- 
ing competitiveness and rising profit-rates. Yet just at the moment when 
faster growth began to take hold in the US economy, from the end of 
1995, its foundations started to be transformed by two closely inter- 
related developments. On the one hand, a sudden rise in the dollar 
began to undermine US manufacturing exports, by driving up the rela- 
tive cost of American goods and indirectly precipitating the end of the 
East Asian boom. On the other hand, an exploding stock-market bubble, 
financing a feverish growth of indebtedness, began to shift the driving 
force of expansion towards domestic consumption, and in so doing to 
speed up substantially the growth of the US economy. 


Reverse Plaza 


The turning point in the germination of both of these developments, 
and indeed the evolution of the world economy during the second half of 
the 1990s, was the agreement forged by the US, Japan and the other G7 
powers that would come to be called the ‘Reverse Plaza Accord’. During 
the first part of 1995, in the wake of the collapse of the peso and the sub- 
sequent US bail-out of the Mexican economy, there was a new run on 
the dollar, sharply accentuating its secular fall over the previous decade. 
A cheap currency had, of course, been an indispensable precondition for 
the revival of profitability in the US manufacturing and non-financial 
economy as a whole, and Washington had more than welcomed it, 
returning between 1985 and 1995 to the policy of ‘benign neglect’ towards 
the dollar that had prevailed during most of the 1970s. So when the 
dollar plummeted during the early months of 1995, the Clinton admin- 
istration not only did nothing to stand in its way, but even turned up the 
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pressure on Japan, threatening to close off the US market for Japanese 
cars if Japan did not agree to open up its market to US auto-parts. 


By April 1995, however, the same low dollar that had been helping to 
drive the US manufacturing economy for a decade had brought the 
Japanese to the edge of collapse. The yen had risen by 60 per cent over its 
level at the start of 1991, and by 30 per cent over its level at the beginning 
of 1994, to a record-high exchange rate of 79 against the dollar. At this 
astronomic height, Japanese producers could not even cover their varia- 
ble costs, and the Japanese growth machine appeared to be grinding to a 
halt. Despite what had been, right up to this juncture, their almost obses- 
sive concern with manufacturing competitiveness, US authorities were 
in no position to regard this development with equanimity. They had 
just been shocked by the Mexican crisis, which, arising ‘from nowhere’, 
had shaken the international financial system. A Japanese version would 
obviously be very much more dangerous. And even if a Japanese crisis 
could be contained, it might easily precipitate a large-scale liquidation 
of Japan’s enormous holdings of US assets, especially Treasury Bonds. 
Such a development would drive up interest rates, frighten money mar- 
kets, and possibly catalyse a recession at the very moment when the 
US economy finally appeared ready to right itself. The next presidential 
election was, moreover, beginning to loom. Led by Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin, the US not only summarily dropped its campaign to force 
open the Japanese auto-parts market, but entered into an arrangement 
with the Japanese and Germans to take joint action to drive down the 
yen (and Deutschmark) and push up the dollar. This was to be accom- 
plished in part by lowering Japanese interest rates vis-à-vis American, 
but also by stepping up Japanese and German purchase of dollars, as 
well as intervention by the Treasury itself to support the US currency.‘ 


This was a momentous agreement, representing a total about-face in 
the policies both of the US and its main allies and rivals, in much the 
same way as had the original Plaza Accord of 1985. The US relinquished 
the advantage the cheap currency had given its manufacturing sector for 
almost a decade. But it secured in exchange the prospect of a huge inflow 
of funds that could be expected to help cover its rising current-account 
deficit and push up equity prices, as well as a flood of cheap imports 











4 For this and the previous paragraph, see R. Taggart Murphy, The Weight of the Yen, 
New York 1996; J B. Judis, ‘Dollar Foolish’, New Republic, 9 December 1996. 
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which could be counted on to exert strong downward pressure on prices, 
relieving the Fed of much of the job of containing inflation. In a sense, 
the Clinton administration was favouring lenders and stock-market spec- 
ulators at the expense of manufacturers, in much the same way as the 
Reagan administration had done during the first half of the 1980s. It 
may have believed that a slimmed-down US manufacturing sector could 
now successfully withstand a rise of the dollar. It may also have felt that 
increasing profitability in services and growing domestic consumption 
could make up for any decline ın manufacturing profitability and export 
growth. In any event, powerful reverberations from this deal were felt 
immediately throughout the world system, in just the opposite way that 
the dramatic effects of the original Plaza Accord had been registered from 
1985. A rising currency now began to squeeze American (rather than 
Japanese and German) manufacturing; Japanese and German industries 
(rather than US) initiated (short-lived) recoveries; and East Asia slid from 
record boom in the wake of the Plaza Accord to regional depression in 
the wake of Reverse Plaza. At the same time, a huge financial bubble 
now blew up in the US, enabling the American economic expansion to 
accelerate on the basis of rising shares, increasing debt and runaway con- 
sumption—much as the bubble in Japan had done, after 1985. 


Equity surge 


From the time of the Volcker recession at the start of the 1980s, the 
US stock market had been enjoying an historic ascent. This had been 
interrupted by the stock-market crash of 1987; but when not only the 
US Fed but also the Japanese financial authorities took decisive action to 
cut short the collapse in equity prices, many investors began to believe 
that the stock market would never be allowed to drop too severely, and 
the bull run continued. Between 1990 and 1993, the rising market 
was driven further up when Greenspan reduced short-term real inter- 
est rates to zero, in order to rescue debt-burdened corporations and 
failing banks—opening the way for a massive expansion of liquidity. 
Since opportunities to profit were still relatively limited in a US real 
economy only slowly recovering from recession, the resulting flood of 
extra-cheap money poured into the stock market, catalysing a major 
new escalation of equity prices in these years. Still, by the end of 1995 
share prices, even after a rapid increase over the better part of a dozen 
years, had failed to outdistance the growth of corporate profits. It could 
indeed be said without too much exaggeration that the dramatic rise in 
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equity prices up to that point basically reflected the recovery of profit- 
ability in the US economy from its depressed state in the recession of 
the early 1980s. Between 1980 and 1995 the index of equity prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange climbed by a factor of 4.28, while after-tax 
profits increased by a factor of 4.68. But from this point onwards, share 
prices quickly lost contact with underlying corporate profits, as the stock- 
market bubble blew up. 


Clearly, the recovery of profitability that had begun a decade previously, 
and the high levels of investor confidence this had created, were nec- 
essary conditions for the surge of equity prices that took place from 
1995-96. The forces that actually powered it are less easy to specify. But 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the dramatic transformations in 
international financial conditions and flows set aff in the course of 1995 
were largely responsible. In March 1995, in the wake of the Mexican bail- 
out, the Fed ended the credit-tightening campaign it had begun about 
a year earlier and, starting in July 1995, lowered rates by about three- 
quarters of a point during the subsequent half year. Perhaps even more 
significant, the measures taken to implement the Reverse Plaza Accord 
not only began to drive up the dollar, thereby amplifying increases in the 
value of US assets (including equities) for internationally oriented inves- 
tors, but also unleashed a torrent of cash from Japan, East Asia and the 
world at large into US financial markets, sharply easing the cost of bor- 
rowing for share-purchases. 


In April 1995, the Bank of Japan cut the official discount rate, already 
a very low 1.75 per cent, to 1 per cent and, the following September, 
reduced it further to 0.5 per cent. This did help to bring about the 
desired effect of reducing the yen’s value. But rather than strongly stim- 
ulating a domestic economy in which profit rates were still too low to 
justify much long-term investment in new plant and equipment, Japan’s 
ultra-low interest rates had the effect of pumping up the global supply 
of credit, as a major portion of increased Japanese liquidity leaked out of 
the country. US investors, in particular, fabricated a very profitable ‘carry 
trade’, borrowing yen in Japan at a low rate of interest, converting them 
into dollars, and using the latter to invest around the world. Much of the 
proceeds found their way back into the US stock market.’ 





5 Weight of the Yen; Ron Bevacqua, ‘Whither the Japanese Model”, Review of 
International Political Economy, voL 5, no. 3, September 1998, pp. 410-23. 
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Meanwhile, Japanese authorities were pouring money into US govern- 
ment securities and US currency, and encouraging Japanese insurance 
companies to follow suit by relaxing regulations on overseas investment. 
Governments from East Asia, aiming to hold down the value of local 
currencies so as to sustain export growth, did the same and were fol- 
lowed by private investors, especially from hedge funds, from all over 
the world. In 1995 the rest of the world thus bought US government 
securities worth $197.2 billion, two and a half times the average for the 
previous four years, following up with purchases of $312 billion in 1996 
and $189.6 billion in 1997. Of these purchases, by far the greater part 
were Treasury instruments—$168.5 billion in 1995, $270.7 billion in 
1996, and $139.7 billion in 1997. The grand total of more than half a 
trillion dollars of US Treasury instruments purchased by foreigners in 
these three years covered not only the total new debt issued by the US 
Treasury in this period, but a further $266.2 billion of US government 
debt previously held by, and now bought from, US citizens.® 


Such enormous purchases could not but dramatically ease conditions on 
US money markets, driving down interest rates and freeing a flood of 
liquidity to purchase US equities. Between January 1995, when they hit 
their peak in the wake of the bond-market crunch of 1994, and January 
1996, interest rates on thirty-year Treasury bonds fell sharply from 7.85 
per cent to 6.05 per cent. This near 25 per cent reduction in the cost 
of long-term borrowing over the course of 1995 was a major factor in 
catalysing the stock-market bubble. So, too, was the new take-off of the 
dollar, triggered by dramatic purchases of the currency by US authori- 
ties, in coordination with their Japanese and German counterparts, in 
May and August of 1995; and subsequently propelled by the tidal wave 
of foreign purchases of US government securities. The dollar’s exchange 
rate against the yen shot up by 50 per cent in the short period between 
April 1995 and the end of 1996. 





6 Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Flow of Funds Accounts of the 
United States. Flows and Outstandings [henceforth FRB, Flow of Funds}, Table F.107 
Rest of World (flows) and Table F.a09 Treasury Secuntes (flows); OECD, Economic 
Survey. United States 1995, Paris 1995, pp. 55-8; OECD, Economic Survey. United 
States 1996, Paris 1996, pp. 49-51; OECD, Economic Survey. United States 1997, 
Paris 1997, pp. 73-5. The difference between total government securities and total 
Treasury instruments purchased by the rest of the world ın these years was made 
up of government agency securities, bonds issued by entities like FNMA or FIX. 
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With interest rates falling so sharply and the dollar rising so rapidly, the 
stock market could not but take off. After having risen respectively by 
just 2 and 1.8 per cent in 1994, the S&P 500 and the NYSE jumped 
up by 17.6 and 14.6 per cent in 1995, by far the biggest increases since 
1989. Both indexes rose by a further 23 per cent during 1996, and by 
December of that year Greenspan was already issuing his famous warn- 
ing against ‘irrational exuberance’. Investors ignored his admonition. 
In 1997, the S&P 500 increased by another 30 per cent, the NYSE an 
additional 27 per cent. The expansion of the US equity price bubble 
beginning in 1995 was soon amplifying the accelerating growth in the 
economy at large. Major sales of shares, especially to corporations that 
financed their buybacks through debt, added substantially to households’ 
buying power. At the same time, the inflation of asset values resulting 
from the rise in stock prices appeared to justify a historic running down 
of household savings, as well as a big increase in household borrowing. 
Acceleration of consumption in turn gave a major fillip to what appeared 
to be an increasingly powerful boom, while the rise in US imports and 
current-account deficit helped pull the world economy out of the reces- 
sions of the first half of the decade. The non-manufacturing sector was 
the principal beneficiary at home. With consumption growth accelerat- 
ing, demand for its products expanded accordingly. Since its output was 
composed mainly of non-tradeables, far from being hurt by the flood 
of imports cheapened by the high dollar, it enjoyed lower-cost imports. 
Non-manufacturing investment rose very rapidly and, as already noted, 
brought about a real leap in the growth of productivity. Between 1995 and 
1997, long-flat (though never extremely reduced) profitability in the serv- 
ice sector rose by 22 per cent, taking the rate of profit in the non-financial 
private economy as a whole to within 19 per cent of its 1965 peak.” 
It appeared that the economy was finally operating on all cylinders. 


Debacle of 1998 


By the autumn of 1997, the East Asian crisis had only just begun to 
unfold, and the US economy was at the zenith of its manufacturing-led 
revival. In 1996 and 1997, manufacturing output and exports continued 
to grow rapidly. Costs of production, moreover, were still falling sharply, 
as the annual growth of labour productivity averaged 3.2 per cent, the 





7 In 1997, after-tax non-financial corporate and corporate profit rates came within 
15 and 9 per cent, respectively, of their 1965 high-pomts. 
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output-capital ratio 6 per cent, and nominal compensation a mere 2.2 
per cent in these years. Nevertheless, over the same two-year period, the 
real effective exchange rate of the dollar rose by 20 per cent, and its value 
versus the yen by 50 per cent, placing powerful downward pressure on 
the prices of tradeable goods. Manufacturing product prices were thus 
forced down at an average annual rate of 3.5 per cent in 1996 and 1997, 
with the result that the rise of the manufacturing rate of profit—and that 
of the private economy as a whole—originating in the mid 1980s and 
only briefly interrupted in the recession of the early 1990s, finally came 
to an end during the second half of 1997.2 


When the Asian crisis hit, US producers had to face not only stepped-up 
competition from their rivals in Japan, Germany and elsewhere in 
Western Europe who were benefiting from falling currencies. They also 
had to confront the collapse of hitherto dynamic East Asian export mar- 
kets and the flooding of US domestic markets by East Asian imports, 
made extraordinarily cheap by the depreciation of East Asian currencies. 
The growth of US exports, an essential motor of the boom, plummeted 
in real terms from 14 per cent in 1997 to 2 per cent in 1998, from an 
average annual rate of 17.4 per cent in the third quarter of 1997 to minus 
0.5 per cent in the second and third quarters of 1998. US real imports, 
meanwhile, continued to expand at an 11.8 per cent clip in 1998, com- 
pared to 14.2 per cent in 1997. With export and import prices tumbling 
by 3.1 per cent and 5.9 per cent respectively in 1998, the US manufac- 
turing sector was set for a fall; the corporate manufacturing profit rate 
fell by about 12 per cent, vis-à-vis 1997.9 Declining corporate profits in 
turn exerted downward pressure on equity markets. Share prices of the 
smaller companies represented on the Russell 2000 were most vulner- 
able, falling by 20 per cent between April and the first week in August. 
By that point, the elite S&P 500 had itself begun to drop, losing 10 per 
cent from its mid-July peak; in the wake of the Russian default, it fell a 
further 10 per cent. The stock-market decline threatened to put a quick 
end to the US expansion by destroying business confidence and sending 





8 Cf. OECD, Economic Survey United States 1999, Paris 1999, p. 3a, esp. Figure 7. 
‘After a rapid nse from 1992 to the middle of 1997, corporate profits have weak- 
ened recently, and their share of the national income has begun to drop.’ 

° Bureau of Economic Analysis, ‘National Income and Product Accounts: Second 
Quarter 2000 GDP and Revised Estimates: 1997 Through First Quarter 2000’, 28 
July 2000. 
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into reverse the rising tide of domestic consumption. With much of the 
rest of the international economy in crisis, a recession in the US now 
threatened to plunge the world into depression. 


III. THE BUBBLE SUSTAINS THE BOOM 


By late September 1998, a major crisis was unfolding in the US. The 
Russian default triggered a flight to quality in the bond markets, mani- 
fested in the emergence of huge differentials between the interest rates 
paid on relatively safe US Treasuries and those on less secure corporate 
bonds, LDC sovereign debt, and even certain European government 
issues. The shares of commercial banks dropped precipitously, on fears 
of big losses on loans to emerging nations. But the greatest losses were 
sustained by the hedge funds and proprietary trading desks of com- 
mercial and investment banks, collectively known as Highly Leveraged 
Financial Institutions (HLFI), which lost untold billions of dollars after 
accumulating huge long positions in high-risk, poorer-quality, higher- 
yielding debt instruments, offset by short positions in developed nations’ 
government bonds. 


The watershed came on 20 September, when the huge Long Term 
Capital Management hedge fund (LTCM) admitted to the US govern- 
ment that it was facing insolvency. It was at this juncture that the US 
Fed intervened. It brought together a consortium of fourteen Wall Street 
banks and brokerage houses to organize a $3.6 billion bail-out of LTCM. 
Greenspan justified this rescue operation of a non-bank on the grounds 
that, had the Fed failed to act, the international financial system would 
have been put in jeopardy.” The Fed then made its famous three suc- 
cessive interest-rate cuts, including one dramatic reduction between its 
regular meetings. If its immediate aim was to counteract the danger 
of financial markets seizing up, a broader goal was from the start to 
revive equity prices, and keep the long-running bull market going. The 
Fed’s interest-rate reductions thus marked a turning point, not so much 
because the resulting fall in the cost of borrowing was all that great, but 
because it gave such a strong positive signal to investors that it wanted 





1 On the unfolding financial crisis of autumn 1998, see Peter Warburton, Debt 
and Delusion. Central Bank Follies that Threaten Economic Disaster, London 2000, pp. 
263-6. 
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stocks to rise, in order to stabilize a domestic and international econ- 
omy that was careening toward crisis. Greenspan vigorously denied, of 
course, that his interest rate reductions were at all designed to affect 
share prices. But investors did not have to be reminded that his inter- 
vention at this juncture was hardly the first of his bail-outs of financiers 
and corporations. In October 1987, he had intervened to counter the 
stock-market crash, and between 1990 and 1992 he had reduced real 
short-term interest rates to zero to rescue failing banks and deeply 
indebted corporations, in the wake of the S&L and commercial banks 
crises, and the leveraged mergers and acquisitions debacle. Nor had 
it escaped their notice that the US Treasury and Federal Reserve had 
gone out of their way to rescue the leading international banks at the 
time of the Latin American debt crisis of 1982; the American investors 
who stood to suffer huge losses as a result of the Mexican collapse of 
1994-95; and the international banks, once again, at the time of the 
crisis in East Asia of 1997-08. 


Investors were thus confirmed in their view that Greenspan simply 
would not allow stock prices to fall too far, all the more so because they 
realized how dependent the current economic expansion had become on 
consumption and thus the bull market. In truth, Greenspan probably 
had little choice. The main foundation of the US expansion, the recov- 
ery of manufacturing profitability, had given way under the impact of 
the rising dollar and the worsening of world over-production that had 
resulted from the crisis in East Asia. Between 1987 and 1997 export 
growth had been responsible for almost one-third of total growth of 
GDP—in 1998 and 1999 taken together, for only 7 per cent. To avert a 
downturn on an international scale, the Fed was in effect substituting a 
new form of demand stimulus—increased private debt, both corporate 
and consumer—for the old Keynesian kind, based on public deficits. 
The American stimulus would function much as it had in the mid 1970s 
and early 1980s to pull the world away from recession. 


The Fed’s decisive intervention ın the equity and credit markets in 
autumn—winter 1998 not only put a stop to the frightening fall of the 
stock market of the previous summer but enabled it to skyrocket fur- 
ther, without the benefit of any rise in profits at all. Thus, during 1998 
and 1999, the NYSE Index increased by 20.5 per cent and 12.5 per cent, 
respectively, even though after-tax corporate profits net of interest grew 
by minus 3.9 per cent and 4.6 per cent. In the same two years, the 
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S&P 500 Index increased by 27 per cent and 19 per cent, respectively, 
despite earnings for S&P 500 firms of o per cent in 1998 and 17 per cent 
in 1999. The Fed jumped in to re-assure the credit markets yet again 
at the end of 1999, ostensibly in response to possible Y2K disruption. 
By pumping sufficient liquidity into the banking system to bring the 
Federal Funds Rate suddenly down from 5.5 to below 4 per cent—the 
widest deviation from its target rate in nine years—Greenspan paved 
the way for a final frantic, upward leap in the equity markets during the 
first quarter of 2000. By March 2000, the S&P 500 had risen 20 per 
cent above its level at the end of October 1999. It now stood at 3.3 times 
its level at the end of 1994. The technology and internet-dominated 
NASDAQ had exploded in much more extreme fashion, up from 2736 
in early October 1999 to 5000 in March 2000. 


Corporate buy-backs 


If the conditions making for the continual expansion of the bubble were 
nurtured by the Fed, equity prices were themselves directly, and con- 
sciously, pushed up by the corporations. In the course of the leveraged 
mergers and acquisitions craze of the 1980s, firms had initiated the 
practice of buying up their own stock through ever increasing assump- 
tion of debt. The remarkable outcome was that corporations made the 
overwhelming majority of net purchases of equities during this era: 
no less than 72.5 per cent between 1983 and 1990. Although their capi- 
tal expenditures were quite limited in this period, corporate cash flow 
covered only about 87.5 per cent of such outlays, leaving 12.5 per cent 
to be financed by borrowing. It follows that fully 100 per cent of corpo- 
rate stock purchases in those years were financed by further borrowing. 
Corporate stock purchases absorbed 50 per cent of corporate borrowing 
and amounted to 125 per cent of retained earnings (after-tax profits 
of enterprise minus dividends) and 25 per cent of corporate cash flow 
(retained earnings plus depreciation).* 


During the first three years of the 1990s, in the wake of the corporate 
debt crisis, firms pretty much ceased both to buy back stocks or to 


borrow. But, beginning in 1994, taking up where they had left off 
during the leveraged mergers and acquisitions movement of the 1980s, 








™ FRB, Flow of Funds, Table F.102 Non-farm Non-financial Corporate Business 
(flows); Table F.213 Corporate Equities (flows). 
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they went ever more deeply into debt. As in that earlier era, moreover, 
they did so hardly at all for the purpose of funding investment in new 
plant and equipment, which continued to be covered mainly out of inter- 
nal funds, but instead mainly for the purpose of buying back stocks. 
The resumption of the mergers and acquisitions movement, which has 
accelerated in recent years, accounted for some of these operations. 
Somewhat lower real interest rates, which made the cost of borrowing 
cheaper, together with a tax system that is lighter on capital gains than 
dividends and allows corporations to write off interest payments entirely, 
were also important factors. But it is clear that, as the 1990s progressed, 
mounting stock buy-backs were increasingly driven by the desire of cor- 
porate executives, taking an increasing part of their salaries in the form 
of stock options, to drive up company stock values simply to line their 
own pockets. They have had no hesitation in resorting to ever more debt 
to accomplish this. By 1999, the corporate debt-to-equity ratio of S&P 
500 companies had shot up to 116 per cent, compared to 84 per cent at 
the end of the 1980s, when the corporate debt crisis had paralysed both 
banks and corporations.” In the years 1994-99 inclusive, borrowing by 
non-financial corporations amounted to $1.22 trillion. Of that total, cor- 
porations used just 15.3 per cent to fund capital expenditures, financing 
the rest of such purchases out of retained earnings plus depreciation, 
while they devoted no less than 57 per cent or $697.4 billion, to buying 
back stocks—an amount equal to about 75 per cent of their retained 
earnings and 18 per cent of their cash flow. 


Bubblemania 


By the first quarter of 2000, the value of corporate equities, their market 
capitalization, had soared to $19.6 trillion, up from $6.3 trillion in 1994. 
The incongruity of this figure, and this ascent, was evident from many 
angles. Most definitive, of course, was the lack of connexion between 
the rise of share prices and the growth of output—and particularly of 
profitability—of the underlying economy. Market capitalization as a per- 
centage of GDP had needed just five years between 1995 and early 2000 
to triple from 50 per cent to 150 per cent of GDP—despite the fact that 
after-tax corporate profits had risen by only 41.2 per cent in the interim. 
By contrast, it had taken a full thirteen years between 1982 and 1995 just 





™ Daniel Bogler and Gary Silverman, ‘US Risky Debt Threat to Banks’, Financial 
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to double from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of GDP—even though corpo- 
rate profits had risen by 160 per cent in the intervening period.” Equally 
telling was the unprecedented divergence between companies’ valua- 
tions on the stock market in terms of the price of their equities and the 
value of the financial and physical capital that they possessed. In the first 
quarter of 2000, the ratio of the stock-market value of US non-financial 
corporations to their net worth—known as Tobin’s Q—reached 1.92, up 
from 0.94 in 1994 and 1.14 in 1995, and from an average of 0.65 for 
the twentieth century as a whole. This was some 50 per cent higher than 
this ratio’s previous peaks during the twentieth century, which came, 
not surprisingly, in 1929 (at 1.3) and 1969 (at 1.2), at the very conclu- 
sions of the stock market booms of those decades. 


With corporations’ shares costing so much more than the means of 
production and financial assets that they owned, it would seem to have 
been only common sense for investors to buy new plant and equip- 
ment and the like, rather than purchase equities, in order to secure 
any given amount of capital. That they so often did the opposite was a 
clear indication that a bubble was in progress.“ Finally, in March 2000, 
the price-to-earnings ratio for the corporations represented on the S&P 
500 index—the ratio of what it costs, on average, to buy a share with 
respect to the annual earnings (profits) that share represents—reached 
about 32. In view of the extent to which the rise of share prices had 
diverged from the increase of profits, it is not surprising that this was 
again a record—at least one third higher than this ratio’s previous peaks 
during the twentieth century, and about two and a half times its histori- 
cal average of 13.2. The annual rate of return on equities—the so-called 
earnings yield, which is simply the price-earnings ratio inverted—was 
thus extremely low in historical terms—around 3 per cent, compared to 
the historical average of 7.7 per cent. One might therefore have expected 
that stocks would have been regarded as an increasingly bad investment. 





3 Martin Wolf, ‘Walking on Troubled Waters,’ Financial Times, 12 January 2000. 
Wolfs figures do not jibe perfectly with those in the most recent FRB, Flow of 
Funds, but they are close enough. 

4 FRB, Flow of Funds, B.10a. Balance Sheet of Nonfimancial Corporations, line 37; 
Andrew Smithers and Stephen Wright, Valuing Wall Street: Protecting Wealth in 
Turbulent Times, New York 2000, p. 10, Chart 2.1, and pp.146-54, 257. Net worth 
1s defined as fmancaal assets plus their tangible assets inreal estate, equipment and 
software, and inventories at what 1t would currently cost to replace them, minus 
ther liabilities. 
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That the opposite was the case was indicative of the fact that equities 
were being purchased, for the most part, simply on the expectation that 
their prices would go up further, irrespective of corporations’ rates of 
return, and one more sign of the bubble dynamic." 


Household debt 


Meanwhile, private citizens were launched on their own spree. Between 
1994 and the first quarter of 2000, the value of equities held by house- 
holds rose from $4.5 trillion to $11.5 trillion.** Buoyed by this enormous 
asset appreciation, households felt they had the wherewithal to decrease 
savings and step up borrowing to an historically unprecedented degree. 
Between 1950 and 1992, the personal savings rate had never gone above 
10.9 per cent and never fallen below 7.5 per cent, except in three iso- 
lated years. Between 1992 and the first half of 2000, it plummeted from 
8.7 per cent to 0.3 per cent. Conversely, household borrowing soared— 
although as a percentage of GDP it did not quite reach the record levels 
of the 1980s, probably because borrowing by working-class families to 
compensate for declining incomes was not as widespread as in the ear- 
lier period. Still, by 1999 household debt as a proportion of personal 
disposable income reached the all-time high of 97 per cent, up from an 
average of 80 per cent during the second half of the 1980s. Throughout 
this same period, 1994-99 inclusive, households were in every single 
year net sellers of equities, for a total of $218 billion. Put crudely, cor- 
porations, with some significant help from state and local government 
retirement funds and life insurance companies, made the net purchases 
that drove up the stock market, largely by means of stepping up their 
borrowing. Households took advantage of the resulting inflation of asset 
values not just to increase their borrowing and decrease their savings, 
but to realize significant capital gains.” 


In order to respond to the skyrocketing demand for loans from house- 
holds and corporations, to cover increased consumption as well as the 
purchase of equities, financial institutions had vastly to expand their 





5 Valuing Wall Street, pp. 226 and 227, esp. Chart 22.1. 

6 FRB, Flow of Funds, Table L.213 Corporate Equities (levels). 

7 FRB, Flow of Funds, Table F.a13 Corporate Equities (flows). The figure given 
here for net sales by households 1s derived by subtracting net equity purchases by 
mutual funds of $882 billion in these years from net household equity sales of $1.1 
trilhon. 
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own borrowing. Between 1995 and 1999, financial-sector borrowing 
increased by two and a half times and averaged just about 10 per cent 
of GDP, more than double the average of the previous decade. This 
was manifest in the rapid growth of the money supply. Between 1995 
and 1999, M3 grew at an average annual rate of just under 8.3 per 
cent, compared to 1 per cent a year between 1990 and 1995. Such 
a burst of borrowing by the financial sector could not have occurred 
without the blessing of the Federal Reserve, which might, for example, 
have increased interest rates or reserve requirements had it wished to 
keep down the growth of debt to fund stock purchases and consump- 
ton. But containing the bubble could not have been farther from Alan 
Greenspan’s mind. Indeed, during the years 1998-99, financial-sector 
borrowing averaged 12 per cent of GDP, which was 75 per cent higher 
than in any previous year on record. In the same two years, just to 
be sure that available liquidity was great enough to support the enor- 
mous binge taking place, the government itself, through such entities as 
the Federal National Mortgage Association and the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Association, lent a cool $0.6 trillion to consumers for house 
purchases and the like. Its own borrowing to do so amounted to almost 
30 per cent of total financial-sector debt in these years. By the end of 
1999, household, corporate and financial debt were all at their highest 
levels as percentages of GDP in postwar US history. 


Runaway consumption 


As savings collapsed, debt mounted and big capital gains were realized, 
personal consumption sped up, playing an ever greater role in driving 
economic growth. After increasing at an average annual rate of 2.9 per 
cent and accounting for about two-thirds of the growth of GDP between 
1985 and 1995, household expenditures grew at an average annual pace 
of 4.2 per cent between 1995 and 1999, when they were responsible for 
73 per cent of GDP increase. As the Fed and the Treasury must have 
hoped, moreover, this more than made up for the collapse of exports 
from the end of 1997, increasing at the torrid average annual rate of 5 
per cent and accounting for four-fifths of a GDP growth of 4.3 per centa 
year in 1998-99. All told, after having increased at a rate of 2.4 per cent 
between 1989 and 1995, GDP grew at a rate of 4.15 per cent between 
1995 and 1999. Of this, according to the Federal Reserve, about a quar- 
ter could be attributed to the ‘wealth effect’ of the skyrocketing stock 
market. Put another way, stock-market-driven consumption boosted the 
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growth of GDP in this period by about one-third. Real wages, too, finally 
began to increase substantially in 1998 and 1999, averaging 3.3 per 
cent in the non-farm sector, after having averaged 0.3 per cent between 
1986 and 1996, giving a further major lift to consumption in these years. 


US supply could not keep up with this level of demand. By 1998-99 
the increase in gross domestic purchases was outrunning that of gross 
domestic product by 25 per cent. Goods produced abroad had to fill the 
gap, and real imports of goods and services rose at the very rapid pace of 
11.2 per cent per annum between 1995 and 1999, compared to 6.1 per 
cent per annum between 1985 and 1995. Such ballooning US imports 
were critical in reviving the world economy from 1995, and indispen- 
sable in preventing it from falling into depression in the wake of the 
East Asian crisis of 1997-98. During the early years of the 1990s, the 
US current account deficit had come back somewhat from its record 
highs of the mid to late 1980s. But, from 1994—95, as the economy 
began to expand, the external balance started to slide again. Once export 
growth collapsed and consumption accelerated in 1998, trade and cur- 
rent-account deficits exploded. In 1999 and 2000, both set new records. 


To finance these, the US had no choice but to incur growing liabilities 
to overseas purchasers. Foreign investors, however, hardly needed coax- 
ing to purchase American assets, and their rush to get hold of them 
helped considerably to swell the bubble. The process got under way in 
1995, when Japanese and other East Asian governments sought to keep 
down their exchange rates by purchasing US government securities, and 
private buyers followed suit to take advantage of the rising dollar. But 
in 1997, the composition of overseas purchases shifted significantly. 
Various East Asian governments were obliged to liquidate dollar assets 
in an effort to support their plummeting currencies. On the other hand, 
private investors abroad increasingly saw the US as a safe haven in a 
world under threat of recession and stepped up foreign direct invest- 
ments, becoming even more central players in US equity and corporate 
bond markets. In the first quarter of 2000 they were responsible for 30 
per cent of total purchases of shares—up from 15 per cent in 1999 and 
7 per cent in 1998—and 40 per cent of total bond purchases—up from 
33 per cent in 1999 and 20 per cent in 1998. 


The growth of foreign entry into these markets amplified the US asset 
boom, as overseas lenders directly and indirectly subsidized debt-driven 
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consumption, so that US demand could subsidize their own exports. 
The fact remains that the bulk of the assets they bought could be liq- 
uidated with relative ease—their private purchases of US Treasuries, 
corporate bonds and equities between 1995 and the first half of 2000 
amounting to around $1.6 trillion, compared to around goo billion in 
direct investments. By the first half of 2000, gross US assets held by 
the rest of the world reached $6.7 trillion, or 67 per cent of US GDP, 
compared to just $3.4 trillion, or 46 per cent of GDP, in 1995. Of these, 
$3.49 trillion were composed of privately held US treasury certificates, 
corporate bonds and equities, compared to $1.2 trillion in direct invest- 
ments."® The dependence of American prosperity—and the prospects for 
global expansion—on unprecedented foreign purchases of US assets, is 
stark. So, too, is the vulnerability of the US boom to any withdrawal of 
overseas confidence. 


IV. THE CONTOURS AND CHARACTER OF THE BOOM 


Given the extraordinary hype surrounding it, the contours of the expan- 
sion of the 1990s and the boom to which it has given rise should be kept 
in perspective. In 1999 Alan Greenspan gushed: “We are witnessing, this 
decade in the US, history’s most compelling demonstration of the pro- 
ductive capacity of free peoples operating in free markets.’ He had clearly 
been seduced by his own creation. Taking the data at face value, there are 
no grounds yet for thinking that we have entered a ‘new economy’ —if 
by ‘new economy’ is meant one of unique (or even unusual) productiv- 
ity and vitality, in historical terms, and not just greater dynamism than 
during the long downturn of the two decades after 1973. 


The performance of the US economy in the decade of the 1990s as a 
whole did not remotely compare to that of the first three decades of the 
post-war era. The decade’s business cycle has been stronger, but not dra- 
matically so, than those of the 1980s (1979-90) or the 19708 (1973-79). 
Moreover, to the degree it did improve upon its predecessors, this was 





18 ERB, Flow of Funds, Table L107 Rest of the World (levels). Between 1995 and 

2000, net US assets held by the rest of the world doubled, reaching $1-4 trillion, or 

14.2 per cent of GDP, compared to just $0.7 trilhon, ar 9.4 per cent of GDP a brief 

five years before. ‘Net assets’ here simply means gross assets held by.tHe rest of th 

world, minus liabilities of the rest of the world to US entities (which fiere includes.” m a 

the market value of foreign equities held by US residents). i - E 
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entirely due to the growth acceleration after 1995.19 Till then, American 
economic performance in the 1990s failed to better that of the 1970s 
and 1980s, let alone that of the 1950s and 1960s. In terms of the growth 
of GDP, it was actually worse. Since 1995, the expansion has become 
considerably more powerful. But even the boom of the four and a half 
years between 1995 and the middle of 2000 has, at best, barely been 
able to match the twenty-three-year economic expansion between 1950 
and 1973, in terms of the average annual growth of GDP—x4.15 per cent 
versus 4.2 per cent; of labour productivity—2.7 per cent versus 2.7 per 
cent; of real wages—1.8 per cent versus 2.7 per cent; or of the rate of 
unemployment—4.7 per cent versus 4.2 per cent (and that long period, 
unlike the present short one, included several recessions). Of course, the 
magnitude of the expansion of the US economy during the long post- 
war upturn did not remotely compare to that of Japan, or of most of 
Western Europe. 


It should also be pointed out that the pace of US job creation during 
the 1990s has been less than that during the upswings of the 1970s 
and 1980s, and has delivered such low rates of unemployment mainly 
because the expansion started with little labour-market slack, compared 
to those predecessors. Moreover, the growth of real wages has been 
reasonably rapid only since 1998. In fact, as late as 1997 the real hourly- 
wage level in the non-farm economy was no higher than it had been in 
1992. For production and non-supervisory workers, the situation was 
very much worse: by 1999, their average hourly real wage had failed to 
surpass its level of 1970, and was still more than 5 per cent below its 
1979 peak. Meanwhile, notoriously, the distribution of wealth over the 
course of the 1990s got much worse: between 1989 and 1997, the top 1 
per cent increased its net worth by 11.3 per cent, the top 5 per cent by 10 
per cent, the top 10 per cent by 4.1 per cent, and the bottom go per cent 
by minus 4.4 per cent.” 








19 Indeed, if one were to consider only the expansion of the 19903, i.e. the period 
in the business cycle from the point it hits bottom and turns up (the trough), ‘it 
has not been the expansion with the highest rate of growth, [and] even during the 
last four years, average growth only just reached that of the expansion of the 19808 
and remained well short of that of the 1960s.’ Bank for International Settlements, 
goth Annual Report 1999-2000, Basel, 5 June 2000, p. 13. The reason that the busi- 
ness cycle of the 19908 as a whole looks slightly better than its predecessors of the 
19808 and 1970s is that the recession of 1990—91 with which it began was much 
shallower than those of 1974-75 and 1979-82. 
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Perhaps most telling of all, the rate of growth of labour productivity 
achieved in the US manufacturing sector since 1993, the evidence most 
commonly cited for the emergence of a ‘new economy’, is not clearly 
better than that of its leading rivals. Whereas US manufacturing pro- 
ductivity increased at an annual rate of 4.7 per cent between 1993 and 
1999, German and French manufacturing productivity grew at the aver- 
age rates of 5 per cent (through 1998) and 4.25 per cent, respectively. 
During the same period, Japanese manufacturing productivity lagged 
somewhat, averaging 3.7 per cent, but was clearly held down by reces- 
sion (yielding less than zero productivity growth for a couple of these 
years). In fact, between 1990 and 1998, non-farm labour productivity 
growth in the Euro area as a whole was roughly equal to that of the US, 
averaging about 2 per cent a year, and the increase in total factor produc- 
tivity was somewhat higher. 


A new vitality 


Bearing all this in mind, it remains true that, when the burst of growth 
beginning in 1996 is taken into account, the business cycle of the 1990s 
did mark a modest improvement over that of the 1970s and 1980s, 
and the recent four-to-five year US boom does represent a clear discon- 
tinuity in the context of the past quarter-century’s long stagnation. How 
should the numbers be interpreted? It is clear that during the course of 
the 19908 the American economy displayed a major increase in vitality, 
expressed in interrelated accelerations in investment and productivity 
growth in the non-farm economy, after very extended periods of invest- 
ment stagnation and slow productivity gains.» Between 1995 and the 
middle of 2000, real business plant and equipment averaged respec- 





2° Bank for International Settlements, oth Annual Report 1999-2000, p. 14; 
Lawrence Mishel et al, The State of Working America 2000-2001 (preliminary edi- 

tion), Ithaca 2000, p. 121, Figure 2A; Lawrence Mishel et al, The State of Working 
America 1998-1999, Ithaca 1999, p. 264, Table 5.6. 

x US Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘International Compansons of Manufacturing 
Productivity and Unit Labor Cost Trends, Revised Data for 1998’, News Release, 
p 7, Table B and p. 17, Table 1; ‘Europe’s Economies: Stumbling Yet Again’, 
Economist, 16 September 2000, p. 78, chart 2. 

22 In what follows, I tend to accept, especially for the sake of argument, the govem- 
ment’s revised economic statistics, and try to present a coherent picture based on 
them. But it must be emphasized that changes in methods of measurement have 
been very great, and the resulting numbers may decisively over-state the growth of 
the key variables. 
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tively r7 and 9.7 per cent as a percentage of GDP, compared to 14.6 and 
6 per cent during the eight-year expansion of the 1980s, and 13.4 and 
3-4 per cent during the nine-year expansion of the 1960s. During the 
same four-and-a-half-year period, non-farm labour productivity growth 
averaged 2.7 per cent, compared to 1.6 per cent between 1990 and 1995 
and 1.4 per cent between 1973 and 1990. 


In light of this increase in the rate of capital accumulation, the figures 
indicating a parallel upsurge in the growth of labour productivity, even 
if overstated, would appear mostly to carry conviction, despite the tech- 
nical controversy surrounding them. The case is fairly clear-cut for 
manufacturing, simply because the acceleration of both productivity and 
investment has been so pronounced, and has occurred where one would 
expect it. In the period between 1993 and 1999, the rate of growth 
of manufacturing labour productivity was more than one-third greater 
than that during the business expansion between 1982 and 1990. It 
seems only reasonable to view this impressive improvement as stem- 
ming from the 100 per cent increase in the rate of growth of the capital 
stock in the same period, compared to 1982-90. This is especially so 
since, for the first time since the long downturn began around 1973, the 
capital—labour ratio was able to grow consistently during an expansion, 
increasing at an average annual rate of 1.8 per cent between 1993 and 
1998, compared to o per cent between 1975 and 1979, and 1982 and 
1990.™ It is significant that in the durable goods sector, labour produc- 
tivity growth jumped to approximately 7 per cent for 1993-99, compared 
to 3.9 per cent between 1982 and 1990. This is where one would have 
anticipated productivity gains to be disproportionately located, since it 








* Bank for International Settlements, 7oth Annual Report 1999-2000, p.13 Figures 
on the growth of real mvestment in this period have been called into question, 
because they appear, m part, to be based on the attribution of unrealistically huge 
declines in prices to components of investment growth. However, the fact that 
the growth of non-farm business investment in nominal terms was also so rapid— 
averaging 9 per cent per annum during the business expansion of the 1990s 
(1991-2000), compared to 4.9 per cent for the business expansion of the 198038 
(1982-90), when inflaton was significantly higher—gives some credence to the 
evidence that capital accumulation was indeed quite rapid. Economic Report of the 
President 2000, p. 326, Table B-16. 

* In the business cycles of the 19708 and 1980s, gains in the capitalabour ratio 
were made only during the recessions, as a consequence of sharp absolute falls in 
the size of the labour force, rather than of the growth of the caprtal stock compared 
to the growth of the labour force. 
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was here that the acceleration of investment was mainly concentrated— 
with an increase of durable goods investment averaging 12.3 per cent 
between 1993 and 1998, against 6.3 per cent for non-durable goods. It 
is here, too, that the leading growth industries are to be found: indus- 
trial and commercial machinery, including computers, and electrical 
machinery, including semi-conductors. 


Productivity gains in the remainder of the economy are more difficult to 
evaluate, because of their extreme discontinuity. Labour productivity in 
non-manufacturing increased at an average annual rate of about 2.4 per 
cent between 1995 and 1999, after having barely grown at all during the 
previous eighteen years. Even by 1995, the level of labour productivity in 
this sector was a scant 4 per cent higher than it had been in 1977. The 
fact that non-manufacturing productivity did not begin to increase until 
the growth of output accelerated, beginning in 1996, has led a number 
of analysts to discount it as a by-product of this more rapid, perhaps 
unsustainable output growth. By this reasoning, the uptick in recorded 
labour-productivity growth outside of manufacturing 1s largely a result 
of increased pressures on workers in response to fast-rising demand, 
an expression of the speed-up common to the later phases of the busi- 
ness cycle, when investment growth typically subsides. What calls this 
account into question, however, is that the growth of investment during 
the 1990s has, very atypically, actually accelerated as the business cycle 
has matured, creating the strong possibility that the rise in registered 
output per hour is an expression of increased plant and equipment at 
workers’ disposal, not just their increased effort. Average annual invest- 
ment growth in the non-manufacturing sector in nominal terms has 
thus been well over 10 per cent during the business expansion that 
began in 1991—more than twice as high as in the comparable expansion 
of the much more inflationary 1980s—and reached its highest point 
during the first half of 2000. Over that same period, moreover, nominal 
investment in information processing and software increased as a pro- 
portion of the total from about 30 to 35 percent. It is hard to believe that 
employers made such large expenditures over such an extended period, 
if these were not contributing a good deal to their profitability by sub- 
stantially increasing their productivity growth. 

The containment of inflation during the 1990s is in line with the pre- 


ceding analysis. Accounting for stable prices during the first half of the 
decade is hardly a problem. In those years, real wage growth was effec- 
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tively zero, so upward pressure from costs on prices was minimal. With 
GDP increase in these years also very limited, the growth of demand was 
even lower than in the 1970s and 1980s. Just to make sure, as noted, the 
Fed raised interest rates very sharply in 1994. What requires more expla- 
nation is the low rate of inflation over the next half-decade, in the face of 
a rapid growth of GDP, a major fall in unemployment and acceleration 
of real wages. No doubt the weakened position of workers continued 
to be a critical factor in keeping down price increases. Private-sector 
union density averaged below ro per cent of the labour force during the 
second half of the 1990s, notwithstanding the efforts of the AFL-CIO 
under a new leadership. Despite low unemployment, moreover, work- 
ers’ insecurity remained great, as layoffs and job turnover continued to 
run very high and the huge proportion of the labour force in low-wage 
slots continued to undercut the bargaining position of those with better 
pay. While ever tighter labour markets have naturally forced up wage 
growth to a significant degree, they have not so far squeezed profits or 
lifted prices significantly, and are unlikely to do so, simply because cor- 
porations at present have the power to force real wage increases into line 


with productivity growth.” 


The main active force in keeping down inflation during the second half 
of the decade has probably been the very slow growth in the prices of 
world manufactures and US imports—results of the high dollar and 
crisis conditions abroad. Especially with the East Asian economies in 
the doldrums, import prices of industrial inputs have been very stable. 
Moreover, with world demand sluggish from 1997 through 1999, raw 
material—and, especially, oil—prices have been kept down until very 
recently. Finally, since the dollar has risen so much in value, goods from 
overseas are that much cheaper in the US. Under these circumstances, 
it has been extremely difficult for American sellers of tradeable goods to 
push up prices. Even so, it is difficult to discount the anti-inflationary 
impact of the rapid growth of productivity in US manufacturing, which 
limited the average annual growth of its unit labour costs between 
1995 and 1999 to minus 1.2 per cent. Increased productivity growth 
has clearly been important outside of manufacturing as well, as price 
increases have also been kept down in the non-farm economy as a 
whole—ie., beyond the tradeable goods sector. 





3 This is not, of course, to doubt that should demand side problems manifest them- 
selves in the form of slower growth of output or prices, sticky wages would either 
squeeze profits or lead to greater inflation. 
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Finally, and crucially, the rapid increase of the capital stock, by prevent- 
ing capacity utilization from increasing much over the length of the 
expansion, despite the accelerating growth of GDP, will also have been 
critical in containing costs and prices. Even despite the record-breaking 
length of the 1990s expansion, the factory operating rate at the begin- 
ning of 1999 was more than a percentage point below its average over 
the past 30 years. To make the same point another way, capacity utiliza- 
tion was a bit lower in 1999 than in 1993. During the last two and a half 
years, from 1997 through the first half of 2000, real wage growth in the 
non-farm economy has averaged 2.9 per cent per year—yet the increase 
in unit labour costs over the same period has averaged just 1.6 per cent, 
only a little higher than that of product prices, at 1.4 per cent. 


In sum, an explosive growth of household consumption, based on a 
record run-down of savings and unprecedented growth of private indebt- 
edness, began to amplify the US expansion in 1996, and secured its 
continuation in 1998. What also distinguished the economy’s trajectory 
in these years was that rapidly expanding demand was met by fast grow- 
ing supply and little inflation, ie. by rising output rather than rising 
prices. Ultimately responsible for this improvement in performance 
was the major increase in pre-tax and after-tax profit rates, originating in 
the manufacturing sector between 1985 and 1995, but spreading beyond 
it between 1995 and 1997 and bringing about a very significant revival, 
if not total recovery, of overall non-farm profitability by comparison with 
the postwar boom. During the 1970s, due to the growth of Federal defi- 
cits, public and private borrowing combined as a percentage of GDP 
was 50 per cent higher than in the later 19903. But because profit rates 
were significantly lower, corporations had relatively smaller surpluses 
available for investment, while many were on the edge of bankruptcy. 
The result was ‘less bang for the buck’—relatively bigger price increases 
and relatively smaller investment, productivity and output increases, in 
response to any given increase in aggregate demand. During the 1980s, 
public and private deficits combined were higher as a percentage of 
GDP than in the 1970s. But still-low profit rates and record-high real 
interest rates kept investment and productivity growth to a minimum. 
In this context, as the increase of debt drove the expansion, inflation 
was held down by very slow nominal (as well as real) wage growth, 
as well as a very high dollar during the first half of the decade. 
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By contrast, during the early to mid-1990s, as pre- and (even more) 
after-tax profitability approached the peaks of the mid 1960s—unleash- 
ing increased investment, industrial capacity and productivity growth 
through the second half of the decade—domestic supply could keep 
up with debt-driven demand in a way that it could not through most 
of the long period that preceded it. Not only were price increases held 
down, but rising wages were accommodated without much pressure 
on the rate of profit, at least outside the manufacturing sector (which 
was indeed squeezed by falling world prices from 1998). If an ‘artifi- 
cial’ debt-based increase in demand, founded ultimately in rising equity 
prices, drove the boom after 1995, the economy was able to respond 
with considerably more vigour than it had for a long time. 


V. CAN THE BOOM BE SUSTAINED? 


The question, of course, is whether the boom can be sustained. Will 
the excesses of the bubble that have driven the boom so far upward 
find their nemesis in a down-side over-correction, as they did in 
Japan at the start of the 1990s? Well aware of this danger, the US 
authorities are counting on the hectic expansion of US household con- 
sumption—before it subsides—to place the economy on a sounder 
footing, catalysing a smooth transition from the international crisis of 
1997-98 to a sustained world upturn. By animating export-led expan- 
sions throughout the global economy, and so setting off a reciprocal 
acceleration of overseas demand for American goods, US consumption 
growth will—in the favoured scenario—enable American manufactur- 
ers to recover the levels of export growth they enjoyed up to 1997, and 
thereby regain their former rates of profit. At the same time, it is hoped, 
investment outside of manufacturing will keep growing sufficiently fast 
to sustain productivity gains at least at the level of the past four to five 
years, thereby raising the rate of profit in services yet higher. The econ- 
omy could then break its current addiction to debt-driven consumption, 
shifting the basis of the boom to exports and investments—and there- 
with a sounder foundation for elevated equity prices (which could, in 
the meantime, have seen a ‘correction’, but would have been prevented 


from crashing). 


As of the middle of 2000, the US economy seemed to be developing 
in much the manner hoped for by US authorities. It was booming in 
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an extraordinary fashion, actually accelerating irs pace in a way rarely 
seen so late in a business expansion. Over the previous twelve months, 
GDP had grown by 6.1 per cent. In the same period, non-farm labour 
productivity had increased at the astounding pace of 7 per cent—far 
beyond the quite respectable 4.1 per cent achieved the year before. This 
result is almost certainly attributable to still accelerating investment, 
which increased 14.2 per cent for the year, growing at an annual rate 
of 18 per cent during the first half of 2000. On the other hand, despite 
the big jump in GDP and productivity growth, real wages rose just 1.4 
per cent during the year ending in the middle af 2000, half the 2.7 per 
cent increase of the twelve months before that, and crept up a mere 0.8 
per cent on an annual basis during the first half of 2000. Firms, mean- 
while, were able to raise prices significantly faster than in the previous 
year, especially during the first half of 2000, when they increased at an 
annualized pace of 2.7 per cent. Things could hardly have been going 
much better for capital. It is no wonder that, during the first half of 
2000, corporate profits (ex-interest) rose at a 14 per cent annual pace. 


Meanwhile, the expanding US economy did indeed stimulate faster 
growth throughout much of the world, especially parts of East Asia 
and Western Europe, and was benefiting in turn from increased over- 
seas sales. Korea, for example, had seemingly emerged from its crisis. 
Its exports to the US shot up by 20-25 per cent in 1999 and the 
first half of 2000, while Korean GDP grew 11 per cent in 1999 and 
was projected to expand almost as fast in 2000. Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and Singapore were doing about as well. The Euro economies, whose 
exports to the US market increased at an annualized rate of 11 per 
cent for 1999-2000, were expanding as rapidly as they had ever done 
since the end of the 1980s, at an average annual rate of better than 
3.5 per cent, with unemployment declining. In this dynamic context of 
cyclical international upturn, US export growth also picked up speed— 
real goods exports increasing by 13.3 per cent for the year ending in 
the middle of 2000, compared to 2.2 per cent in 1998 and 4 per cent 
in 1999. The policy scenario of Greenspan—-Summers—Clinton seemed 
to be in the process of realization, and the vista of a new long upturn 
seemed anything but a fantasy. 


To help ensure the desired outcome, from June 1999 to 2000, 


Greenspan reversed his 1998 policy of reducing interest rates to push 
up equity prices, raising short-term interest rates to date by a total of 
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1.75 per cent. The tightening was quite mild, to say the least. By summer 
2000, rising prices meant that real interest rates had still failed to rise 
above their level when the tightening began. The Fed Chair apparently 
hopes that, in the same way that his patent desire for a rise in equity 
prices drove up the stock market in autumn 1998, without the need for 
dramatically reduced borrowing costs, his unconcealed wish for them 
now to slow their ascent—or even sustain a modest ‘correction’—will 
bring the required outcome without his having to take stronger steps. 
The aim is explicitly to slow down household consumption—and there- 
with imports—by cooling off equity markets.” It remains, however, an 
open question whether the US can pull this off without jeopardizing its 
own expansion, and exposing the rest of the world to the risk of stagna- 
tion, or worse. The course that the US economy must negotiate is one 
that would largely return it to the more export-oriented path that it had 
been pursuing up through 1997—ideally, this time, complemented by 
accelerated export growth among the US’s trading partners and rivals, 
too. A mutually expanding world division of labour would, as in the 
textbooks, confer sufficient gains on all parties to sustain a coordinated 
international expansion. To further underwrite the whole process, the 
US non-tradeables non-manufacturing sector would have to sustain a 
virtuous upward spiral of high rates of profit, leading to higher invest- 
ment and productivity growth, unleashing in turn faster wage growth 
and a dynamically expanding domestic market. 


International over-production? 


But neither the return to a path of complementary rather than com- 
petitive international expansion, nor the continuation of an investment 
boom in the non-tradeables sector can be taken for granted. It must 
be remembered, to begin with, that right up through 1998, the world’s 
leading manufacturing economies—in the US and East Asia, in Western 
Europe and Japan—had continued to find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to expand and prosper together, in the face of international over-capacity 
and over-production in manufacturing. From 1995, as we have seen, the 


rising dollar and stepped-up growth of the US economy spurred fast- 
rising US imports, which in turn detonated a new cyclical upturn across 





» By autumn 2000, Greenspan's wish was coming true, as the S & P 500 index 
had essentially stagnated for months, and the technology and internet dominated 
NASDAQ index, central site of the bubble, had fallen by 40 per cent. 
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much of the world, pulling Western Europe and Japan out of the dol- 
drums, just as they had done in the wake of the cyclical downturns of 
the mid 1970s and early 1980s (but had notably failed to do during the 
first half of the 1990s, when slowed US growth and a low dollar had 
ratified West European and Japanese recessions). Indeed, in 1997 the 
growth of GDP for the G7 and OECD economies taken together hit a 
peak for the decade. But the high exchange rates in the US, and the 
East Asian economies tracking the dollar, so essential to export revival 
in Japan and Western Europe, led in short order to declining competi- 
tive performance, falling profitability and economic slowdown for US 
manufacturing, and an all-out crisis in East Asia—which threatened, by 
autumn-winter 1998, to pull the world economy, including the US, back 
into recession or worse. International over-capacity and over-production, 
manifested in ongoing downward pressure on the rate of profit in inter- 
national manufacturing, had once again reared its ugly head. 


According to a survey by the Economist taken early in 1999, “Thanks to 
enormous over-investment, especially in Asia, the world is awash with 
excess capacity in computer chips, steel, cars, textiles, and chemicals... 
The car industry, for instance, is already reckoned to have at least 30 
per cent unused capacity worldwide—yet new factories in Asia are still 
coming on stream.’ The Economist went on to assert that: None of this 
excess capacity is likely to be shut down quickly, because cash-strapped 
firms have an incentive to keep factories running, even at a loss, to 
generate income. The global glut is pushing prices relentlessly lower. 
Devaluation cannot make excess capacity disappear, it simply shifts the 
problem to somebody else’. The upshot, it concluded, was that the world 
output gap—between industrial capacity and its use—was approaching 
its highest levels since the 193083.7 


From 1998 onwards, as we have seen, the growth of debt-driven 
consumption came to substitute for increasing manufacturing com- 





” ‘Could It Happen Again” Economist, 22 February 1999. As the Bank for 
Internatonal Settlements put it several months later: The overhang of excess 
industrial capacity in many countries and sectors continues to be a serious threat 
to financial stability. Without an orderly reduction or take up of this excess capacity 
rates of return on capital will continue to disappoint, with potentially debilitating 
and long-lasting effects on confidence and investment spending. Moreover, the sol- 
vency of the institutions that financed this capital expansion becomes increasingly 
questionable.’ 69th Annual Report 1998-1999, Basel, 7 June 1999. 
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petitiveness and rising exports in pushing the US economy forward, 
enabling it to finesse for the time being these system-wide problems. 
But the question that imposes itself is whether the US can now reverse 
the process, at the same time as its rivals sustain their own export- 
driven expansions. The international recovery that has gathered force 
since 1999 has provided little clear evidence that the world’s leading 
manufacturing economies can finally expand together, at least without 
the benefit of a US current-account deficit that is setting new records 
every year—e., without the continuation of the US consumption boom. 
US export growth has indeed responded crisply to an emerging inter- 
national economic expansion, which has been made possible largely by 
the rise of US imports. But it has hardly done so unproblematically, 
since the level of American imports as of the middle of the year 2000 
is a full 30 per cent above that of American exports. What this means 
is that exports would henceforth have to grow about a third faster than 
imports just to prevent the trade deficit from widening further. In the 
year ending at mid-2000, US exports grew by about 13 per cent, but 
imports increased by about 22 per cent. Were that pace of import growth 
to continue for the rest of this year, exports would have to grow at an 
impossible 28.5 per cent annual rate just to hold the trade gap to its 
present $30 billion per month. It is therefore very hard to see how the 
current-account deficit can avoid hitting 4.5 or 5 per cent of GDP in 
2000, setting a new record. 


In the current international expansion, just as in that of 1996-97 (and, 
indeed, the previous cyclical recoveries of the first part of the 1980s and 
the middle of the 19708), the US’s main rivals and partners in Western 
Europe and East Asia have depended upon a combination of sharply 
reduced exchange rates (notably the very low Euro) and a sizzling US 
import market to accelerate growth. Were the growth of American GDP 
and the American market to slow down significantly, it is hard to believe 
that the overseas stimulus to US exports would increase. On the con- 
trary, for the world market to expand sufficiently to absorb US export 
growth at its current rapid rate, it would seem that US imports and the 
US current-account deficit must increase disproportionately. The impli- 
cation is that for the American and world economy to continue to grow 
vigorously, the reigning pattern of expansion must continue to prevail— 
though this would obviously do nothing to reduce the current account 
deficit, indeed would be likely to make it worse. 
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By the same token, it is far from clear that US manufacturers can, at 
the current level of the dollar, easily escape the kind of downward pres- 
sure on their profits and their pace of capital accumulation that they 
experienced in 1998 and 1999, under the impact of the international 
economic slowdown. During the first half of 2000, profits (not includ- 
ing interest) in the corporate manufacturing sector had still failed to rise 
above their level of 1997, even though real goods exports grew by 13 per 
cent. This was despite the fact that personal consumption expenditures 
continued to explode upwards, as they had in 1999, at the astonish- 
ing—and probably unsustainable—annual rate of 5.35 per cent. It did 
not help, of course, that the Euro plummeted in this period. But then 
again, a low Euro has been pivotal for the European recovery that has 
helped drive US exports. 


In the final analysis, the fundamental source of strength for the US 
non-financial economy since 1995, and especially since 1997, has been 
its capacity to maintain, and even increase, its aggregate profitability, 
despite the powerful downward pressure in the interim on the manufac- 
turing profit rate. This strength has derived, in the first instance, from 
the remarkable performance of its non-manufacturing sector. There 
the profit rate rose sharply between 1995 and 1997 and continued to 
increase sufficiently to compensate for the decline in the manufac- 
turing profit rate in 1998 and 1999. In fact, during the first half of 
2000, total profits (not including interest) in the non-financial corporate 
economy were $93 billion dollars higher than they had been in 1997, 
and the non-manufacturing economy accounted for all but $3 billion 
of that increase. As a consequence, the profit rate in the non-financial 
corporate economy—including manufacturing—remained in 1999 as 
high as it had been in 1997, and will probably increase in 2000. On 
the basis of these rising returns, investment in the non-manufacturing 
sector rose even faster than in the non-farm economy as a whole from 
1995 through the present, and very markedly so from 1998, as manu- 
facturing investment growth appears to have fallen significantly from 
that point. In turn, with non-manufacturing investment accelerating, 
non-manufacturing productivity growth, almost non-existent over the 
previous two decades, broke from its torpor and also sped up remark- 





33 In 1998, the last year for which there is relevant data, manufacturing investment 
(in nominal terms) fell to 2.6 per cent, compared to 10.8 per cent for the previous 
four years, while non-manufacturing investment rose to 13.2 per cent, compared to 
9.1 per cent. 
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ably, clearly accelerating in the last two years. With real wage growth 
lagging, higher investment, leading to higher productivity growth, has 
brought still higher profitability. 


The spectre of Japan? 


The question is whether this can be sustained. For not only did the 
fevered growth of personal consumption provide an enormous incen- 
tive for new investment in plant and equipment in this sector, but it 
was indispensable to its realization—just as it also enabled the manufac- 
turing sector to limit its losses in 1997 and 1998. Despite the collapse 
of export growth, from around 10 per cent per year in nominal terms 
between 1985 and 1997, to o per cent a year ın 1998 and 1999, and the 
parallel fall in manufacturing competitiveness, the decline in the rate of 
manufacturing profit was held down to 10-12 per cent or so—in large 
part because durable goods consumption suddenly grew at the phenom- 
enal pace of 11 per cent a year between 1997 and the middle of 2000, 
having increased at a 6.5 per cent pace between 1991 and 1997. The 
problem is, of course, that the fast-rising consumption that paved the 
way for accelerating investment, and cushioned the slowdown in manu- 
facturing during the second half of the 1990s, was itself dependent upon 
the running down of household savings and the enormous increase in 
household debt. Yet, given the unprecedented ratio of household debt 
to household income and the fall of the savings rate below zero, it is 
not easy to see how borrowing can continue to rise sufficiently to sus- 
tain consumption growth—and, therefore, how consumption growth 
can continue to drive the economy. 


This is especially so, given the likely diminution, if not disappearance, 
of the wealth effect derived from soaring equity prices. Indeed, were 
equity prices to cease to rise for any length of time, it is difficult to 
see how they could be prevented from falling rather sharply (since the 
1990s, equities have largely been purchased on the expectation that 
they would go further up in value, rather than for their rate of return). 
The US economy would then find itself in a position not unlike that of 
Japan at the end of its bubble era. Prevented by its high-priced currency 
from returning to an export-oriented path of growth, its manufacturing 
sector would be unable to dynamize the economy. With equity prices— 
and thus borrowing and consumption growth—returning to earth, its 
non-manufacturing, non-tradeables sector would find itself without the 
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fast-erpanding home market that could valorize its huge expansion of 
plant and equipment. With dollar-denominated costs too high to exploit 
the growth of international demand, and with domestic demand falling 
off, a return to stagnation would be on the agenda. Corporations, now 
without the net worth that hitherto constituted their collateral, due to 
the declining prices of their shares, would now not only find borrowing 
much more difficult but would find the interest rates on their existing 


obligations starting to rise. 


But were the US economy obliged to accept a significant slowdown to 
accommodate the end of the bubble, it is by no means clear that this 
could be accomplished without disruption. For if US growth were to 
cool off sufficiently to curb import growth, it is difficult to see how 
the rest of the world economy could fail to decelerate too—with unpre- 
dictable consequences, especially in East Asia, which has depended so 
overwhelmingly on a fast-growing US market. This would undercut the 
US’s own export expansion. But it is doubtful if the difficulties would 
end there. For if American GDP growth were to slow, and equity prices 
to drop at all significantly, US assets in general would lose some of 
their attraction to foreign purchasers. Speculative foreign purchases of 
US shares and corporate bonds have recently been muliplying at an 
unsustainable rate. Any serious attempt to flee these assets would put 
enormous downward pressure on the dollar. In this case, the Fed would 
be caught in a double bind. It would need to reduce interest rates to 
provide the liquidity to keep the economy turning over and defend US 
assets, but it would, even more, need to raise interest rates to attract an 
inflow of funds from overseas, to maintain the dollar for the US to fund 
its record-breaking current-account deficit. Yet how high would interest 
rates have to go to counteract the enormous downward pressure on the 
dollar, if overseas holders sought to liquidate their portfolios? Such a 
scenario would risk setting off interacting declines in asset markets and 
the currency, driven by a panicky flight of capital, with devastating con- 
sequences for the real economy. This, as we know, is what happened in 
East Asia in 1997-98. But, of course, it could not happen here. 
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EDWARD W. SAID 


AMERICA’S LAST TABOO 


HE EVENTS of the past weeks in Palestine have been a near- 
total triumph for Zionism in the United States. Political and 
public discourse has so definitively transformed Israel into 
the victim during the recent clashes that, even though over 
200 Palestinian lives were lost and 6,000 casualties have been reported, 
there is unanimity that ‘Palestinian violence’ has disrupted the smooth 
and orderly flow of the ‘peace process’. There is now a small litany 
of phrases that every editorial commentator either repeats verbatim or 
relies on as an unspoken assumption: these have been engraved in ears, 
minds and memories as a guide for the perplered. I can recite most of 
them by heart: Barak offered more concessions at Camp David than any 
Israeli Prime Minister before him (9o per cent of the territories and par- 
tial sovereignty over East Jerusalem); Arafat was cowardly and lacked the 
necessary courage to accept Israeli offers to end the conflict; Palestinian 
violence has threatened the existence of Israel—all sorts of variations on 
this, including anti-semitism, suicidal rage to get on television, sacrific- 
ing children as martyrs; an ancient ‘hatred’ of the Jews burns in the West 
Bank and Gaza, where the PLO incites attacks against them by releasing 
terrorists and producing schoolbooks that deny Israel’s existence. 


The general picture is that Israel is so surrounded by rock-throwing 
barbarians that even the missiles, tanks and helicopter gunships used 
to ‘defend’ Israelis from them are warding off what is essentially an 
invasive force. Clinton’s injunctions, dutifully parroted by Albright, that 
Palestinians must ‘pull back’, give us to understand that it is Palestinians 
who are encroaching on Israeli territory, not the other way round. In 
the US media, Zionization is so thorough that not a single map has 
been published or shown on television that would risk revealing to 
Americans the network of Israeli garrisons, settlements, routes and 
barricades which crisscross Gaza and the West Bank. Blotted out com- 
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pletely is the system of Areas A, B and C, which perpetuates military 
occupation of 40 per cent of Gaza and 6o per cent of the West Bank, 
in keeping with the Oslo ‘accords’. The censorship of geography, in this 
most geographical of conflicts, creates an imaginative void—once delib- 
erately fostered, but now more or less automatic—in which all images of 
the conflict are decontextualized. The result is not just the preposterous 
belief that a Palestinian attack on Israel is under way, but a dehumani- 
zation of Palestinians to the level of beasts virtually without sentience 
or motive. Little wonder, then, that the figures of dead and wounded 
regularly omit any mention of nationality—as if suffering were shared 
equally by the ‘warring parties’. Nothing is said of house demolitions, 
land expropriations, illegal arrests, beatings and torture. Forgotten are 
the ethnic cleansing of 1948; the massacres of Qibya, Kafr Qassem, 
Sabra and Shatila; the defiance of UN resolutions and flouting of the 
Geneva Convention; the decades of military invigilation and discrimina- 
tion against the Arab population within Israel. Ariel Sharon is at best 
‘provocative’, by no stretch of the imagination a war criminal; Ehud 
Barak is always a statesman, never the assassin of Beirut and Tunis. 
Terrorism is invariably on the Palestinian, defence on the Israeli, side of 
the moral ledger. 


Ever since September 28 there have been an average of anywhere 
between one and three opinion articles a day in the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, the Wall Street Journal, the Los Angeles Times and the 
Boston Globe. With the exception of perhaps three pieces written with 
sympathy for the Palestinians in the Los Angeles Times, and two—one 
by an Israeli lawyer, Allegra Pacheco; the other by a Jordanian liberal 
who favours Oslo—in the New York Times, every such article—includ- 
ing the regular columns of Thomas Friedman, William Safire, Charles 
Krauthammer et al.—has vociferously supported Israel and denounced 
Palestinian violence, Islamic fundamentalism and Arafat’s backsliding 
from the ‘peace process’. The authors of this relentless tide of prop- 
aganda have been former US military officers and diplomats, Israeli 
functionaries and apologists, regional experts and think-tank specialists, 
lobbyists and front men for Tel Aviv. The unspoken premise of this 
total blanketing of the mainstream press is that no Palestinian or Arab 
position on Israeli police terror, settler-colonialism, or military occupa- 
tion is worth hearing from. In fine, American Zionism has made any 
serious public discussion of the past or future of Israel—by far the larg- 
est recipient ever of US foreign aid—a taboo. To call this quite literally 
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the last taboo in American public life would not be an exaggeration. 
Abortion, homosexuality, the death penalty, even the sacrosanct mili- 
tary budget can be discussed with some freedom. The extermination of 
native Americans can be admitted, the morality of Hiroshima attacked, 
the national flag publicly committed to the flames. But the systematic 
continuity of Israel’s 52-year-old oppression and maltreatment of the 
Palestinians is virtually unmentionable, a narrative that has no permis- 
sion to appear. 


American fanatics 


What explains this state of affairs? The answer lies in the power of 
Zionist organizations in American politics, whose role throughout the 
‘peace process’ has never been sufficiently addressed—a neglect which 
is absolutely astonishing, given that the policy of the PLO has been in 
essence to throw our fate as a people into the lap of the United States, 
without any strategic awareness of how American policy is dominated 
by a small minority whose views about the Middle East are in some 
ways more extreme than those of Likud itself. A personal example can 
illustrate this contrast. Some time ago the Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz 
sent over a leading columnist, Ari Shavit, to spend several days talking 
with me. A good summary of this long conversation appeared as a 
question-and-answer interview in the August 18 issue of the newspa- 
per’s supplement, basically uncut and uncensored. I expressed myself 
candidly, emphasizing the expulsions and killings of 1948, the right of 
the refugees to return, and the record of Israel as an occupying power 
since 1967. My views were presented just as I voiced them, without the 
slightest editorializing by Shavit, whose questions were always courte- 
ous and un-confrontational. A week later, Ha’aretz published a reply by 
Meron Benvenisti, ex-deputy Mayor of Jerusalem under Teddy Kollek. 
At a personal level, it was full of insults and slander against me and 
my family. But Benvenisti never denied that there was a Palestinian 
people, or that we were driven out in 1948. Certainly, he said, we con- 
quered you—why should we feel guilty? I responded to Benvenisti a 
week later, reminding Israeli readers that Benvenisti was responsible for 
the destruction of Harit al Magharibah in 1967, in which several hun- 
dred Palestinians lost their homes to Israeli bulldozers, and probably 
knew about the killing of several of them. But I did not have to remind 
Benvenisti or the readers of Ha’aretz that, as a people, we existed and 
could at least urge our right of return. That was taken for granted. 
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What is not so widely realized is that neither interview nor exchange 
could have appeared in any American newspaper, let alone any Jewish- 
American journal; and if, per impossibile, there had been such an 
interview, the questions would have been crude hectoring of the sort 
why have you been involved ın terrorism? why will you not recognize 
Israel? why was the Mufti of Jerusalem a Nazi? and so on. Whereas a 
Zionist like Benvenisti, no matter how much he may detest me, would 
never deny that there exists a Palestinian people which was forced to 
leave in 1948, a typical American Zionist would maintain that no con- 
quest took place or, as Joan Peters alleged in a now all but forgotten 
prize-winning book of 1984, From Time Immemorial, that there were no 
Palestinians with a life in Palestine before 1948. Every Israeli knows per- 
fectly well that all of Israel was once Palestine, that—as Moshe Dayan 
said openly in 1976—every Israeli town or village once had an Arab 
name. American Zionist discourse is never capable of the same hon- 
esty. It must ceaselessly maunder about Israeli democracy making the 
desert bloom, completely avoiding the essential facts about 1948 which 
every Israeli knows in his or her bones. So removed from realities are 
American-Jewish supporters of Israel, so caught between ideological 
guilt—after all, what does it mean to be a Zionist, and not emigrate to 
Israel>—and sociological swagger—is this not the most successful com- 
munity in US history: supplying Secretary of State, Defence, Treasury, 
and successive heads of the National Security Council in the Clinton 
Administration?—that what often emerges is a frightening cocktail of 
vicarious violence against Arabs, the result of having no sustained direct 
contact with them, unlike Israeli Jews. 


For all too many American Zionists, Palestinians are not real beings, but 
demonized fantasms—fearsome embodiments of terrorism and anti- 
semitism. A former student of mine, a product of the finest education 
available in the United States, recently wrote me a letter to ask why, as 
a Palestinian, I let a Nazi like the Mufti of Jerusalem still determine 
my political agenda. ‘Before Haj Amin,’ he informed me, ‘Jerusalem 
wasn’t important to Arabs. Because he was so evil he made it an impor- 
tant issue for Arabs just in order to frustrate Zionist aspirations, which 
always held Jerusalem to be important’. This is not the logic of some- 
one who has lived with or has any personal experience of Arabs. It is no 
accident that Zionism, nurtured in the United States, has generated the 
most fanatical aberrations of all in Israel itself Not for nothing were Dr 
Baruch Goldstein, who murdered 29 Palestinians quietly praying in the 
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Hebron mosque, and Rabbi Meir Kahane, Americans. Far from being 
disavowed by their followers, both are revered to this day. Many of the 
most zealous far-right settlers in the West Bank or Gaza, clamouring 
that ‘the land of Israel’ is theirs, hating and ignoring the Palestinian 
inhabitants all around them, also come from the States. To see them 
strutting contemptuously through the streets of Hebron as if the Arab 


city were already theirs is a frightening sight. 
Policy stranglehold 


But the role of these immigrants is insignificant beside that of their 
sympathizers at home. There the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee—AIPAC—has for years been the most powerful single lobby 
in Washington. Drawing on a well-organized, well-connected, highly vis- 
ible and wealthy Jewish population, AIPAC inspires an awed fear and 
respect across the political spectrum. Who is going to stand up to this 
Moloch on behalf of the Palestinians, when they can offer nothing, and 
AIPAC can destroy a congressional career at the drop of a chequebook? 
In the past, one or two members of Congress did resist AIPAC openly, 
but the many political action committees controlled by AIPAC made 
sure they were never re-elected. The only Senator who once remotely 
tried to oppose AIPAC was James Abourezk of South Dakota, who 
resigned for his own reasons after a single term. Today, virtually the 
entire Senate can be marshalled in a matter of hours into signing a 
letter to the President on Israel’s behalf. No-one exemplifies the sway of 
AIPAC better than Hillary Clinton, outdoing even the most right-wing 
Zionists in fervour for Israel in her avid clawing for power in New York, 
where she went so far as to call for the transfer of the American embassy 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem and the grant of leniency for Jonathan 
Pollard, the Israeli spy serving a life sentence in the US. 


If such is the material of the legislature, what can be expected of the exec- 
utive? In a little noticed but revealing episode, the current US ambassador 
to Israel Martin Indyk was abruptly stripped of his security clearance by 
the State Department, supposedly for a lax use of his laptop which may 
have disclosed confidential information to ‘unauthorized persons’. For 
a time he was unable to enter or leave the State Department without an 
escort, and was forbidden to return to Israel, pending a full investigation." 


! Indyk has now been fully reinstated. 
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It is not difficult to guess what happened. The originating scandal— 
naturally, never mentioned in the media—was Indyk’s appointment in 
the first place. On the very eve of Clinton’s inauguration in January 
1993, it was announced that Indyk—an Australian national of Jewish 
origin, born in London—had been sworn in as an American citizen at 
the express command of the President-elect, overriding all normal pro- 
cedures in an act of peremptory executive privilege, to allow him to be 
parachuted immediately into the National Security Council, with respon- 
sibility for the Middle East. What had Indyk been or done to merit such 
extraordinary favour? He had been head of the Institute for Near East 
Policy, a Washington think-tank that lobbies for Israel in tandem with 
AIPAC. Predictably enough, Dennis Ross—a State Department consult- 
ant who heads American superintendance of the ‘peace process’—is 
another former head of the same Institute. 


What, then, of civil society? Here the consensus that Israel is a model 
democracy, forming the one oasis of Western modernity in the political 
desert of the Middle East, is virtually impregnable. Should there be 
any sign of its slipping, an array of Zionist organizations, whose role 
it is to police the public realm for infractions, steps in. Rabbi Arthur 
Hertzberg, a respected American liberal cleric, once said that Zionism 
was the secular religion of the American Jewish community. Many 
Jewish organizations run hospitals, museums, research institutes for 
the good of the whole country. Alas, these noble public enterprises 
coexist with the meanest and most inhumane ones. To take a recent 
example, the Zionist Organization of America (ZOA), a small but vocif- 
erous group of zealots, paid for an advertisement in the New York Times 
on September ro which addressed Barak as if he was their employee, 
reminding him that 6 million American Jews outnumber 5 million 
Israelis, should he decide to negotiate over Jerusalem. The language of 
the advertisement was positively minatory, upbraiding Israel’s Prime 
Minister for contemplating actions anathema to American Jews. The 
ZOA feels it has the right to intervene in everybody's business. Its adher- 
ents routinely write or telephone the President of my untversity to ask 
him to dismiss or censure me for something I have said, as if universi- 
ties were like kindergartens and professors to be treated as underage 
delinquents. Last year they mounted a campaign to dismiss me from my 
elected post as President of the Modern Language Association, whose 
30,000 members were lectured to by the ZOA as so many morons. 
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In similar vein, right-wing Jewish pundits like Norman Podhoretz, 
Charles Krauthammer and William Kristol—to mention only a few of 
the more strident propagandists—have not hesitated to express their dis- 
pleasure at the prospect of any concessions, however faint or bogus, by 
Israel to the Palestinians. The tone of these self-appointed guardians of 
Zionism is a combination of brazen arrogance, moral sanctimony, and 
unctuous hypocrisy. Most sensible Israelis regard them with distaste. To 
describe their diatribes as curses from the Old Testament would be a 
slur on the prophets. But their relentless clamour, incessantly criminal- 
izing support for Palestinian resistance against Israel, can rely on an 
ideological trump card in the United States. For a totalitarian Zionism, 
any criticism of Israel is proof of the rankest anti-semitism. If you do 
not refrain, you will be hounded as an anti-semite requiring the severest 
opprobrium. In the Orwellian logic of American Zionism, it is imper- 
missible to speak of Jewish violence or Jewish terror when it comes to 
Israel, even though everything done by Israel is done in the name of the 
Jewish people, by and for a Jewish state. Of course, strictly speaking, this 
is a misnomer, since nearly a fifth of its population is not Jewish. These 
are the people the media call ‘Israeli Arabs’, as if they were another 
species from ‘the Palestinians’, What American reader or viewer would 
know they are the same people, divided only by decades of brutal Zionist 
policy, assigning apartheid to the former, occupation and expulsion to 
the latter? 


Hapless pleas 


The worst of this implacable machinery of consensus in America, how- 
ever, is Arab blindness to it. When the PLO opted after the Gulf War to 
follow the example of Egypt and Jordan, and wark as closely as possible 
with the American government, it made its decision (as had the two Arab 
states before it) on the basis of vast ignorance and quite extraordinarily 
mistaken assumptions. The essence of its calculation was expressed to 
me, shortly after 1967, by a senior Egyptian diplomat: we must surren- 
der, and promise not to struggle any further—we will accept Israel and 
the determining role of the United States in our future. There is no 
doubt that continuing to fight as the Arabs had historically done would 
indeed have led to further defeat and disaster. But neither then nor today 
was it the case that the only alternative was to throw ourselves onto the 
mercy of America—saying, in effect, we will no longer resist you, let us 
join you, but please treat us well. The pathetic hope was that if Arabs 
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cried long enough, ‘We are not your enemies’, they would be welcomed 
as friends. They forgot the disparity of power that remained. From the 
viewpoint of the powerful, what difference does it make to your own 
strategy if an enfeebled adversary gives up and declares, ‘I have nothing 
further to fight for, take me as your ally, just try to understand me a bit 
better and perhaps you will then be fairer?’ 


Such pleas are bound to fall on deaf ears in the American state. All 
peace arrangements undertaken in the illusion of an ‘alliance’ with the 
US can only confirm Zionist power. To submit supinely to American 
designs in the Middle East, as Arabs have done for almost a generation 
now, will bring neither peace and justice at home, nor equality abroad. 
Since the mid 1980s I have tried to impress on the PLO leadership, and 
every Palestinian or Arab I have met, that the quest for a protector in 
the White House is a complete chimera, since all recent presidents have 
been devoted to Zionist aims, and that the only way to change US policy 
is through a mass campaign on behalf of Palestinian human rights, out- 
flanking the Zionist establishment and going straight to the American 
people. Uninformed and yet open to appeals for justice as they are, 
Americans are capable of reacting as they did to the ANC campaign 
against apartheid, which finally changed the balance of forces inside 
South Africa. James Zoghby, then an energetic human rights activist, was 
one of the originators of the idea. Then he threw in his lot with Arafat, 
the US government and the Democratic Party, and abandoned it totally. 


But it was soon clear that the PLO would never adopt this course anyway. 
There were several reasons for that. A strategy of this kind requires 
sustained and dedicated political work It has to be based on demo- 
cratic grass-roots organization. It can only spring from a movement, 
not a personal initiative by this or that leader. Last but not least, it 
demands genuine knowledge of US society, rather than superficial piet- 
ies or clichés. The reality is that there exists, inside America, a vast body 
of opinion which is often bewildered by the lurid rhetoric of Zionism 
and which would be capable of turning against it, were a mass campaign 
mobilized in the US itself for Palestinian human, civil and political 
rights. The tragedy is that the Arabs here have been too weak, too 
divided, too unorganized and ignorant to mount such a movement. But 
unless American Zionism is taken on in its homelands, all attempts to 
parley with the United States or Israel will lead to the same dismal and 
discrediting outcome. 
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The Oslo accords could scarcely have shown this more starkly. The Wye 
and Camp David talks brought home the same truth once again. What 
has Barak’s ‘unprecedented generosity’ consisted of? The promise of a 
very limited military withdrawal, made at Wye—from a mere 12 per cent 
of the occupied territories—has never been kept, and is now forgotten. 
Instead, the Western media extol Barak’s munificent offer of ‘90 per 
cent’ of the West Bank to the PLO, in exchange for its abandonment of 
the Palestinian refugees to their fate. The reality is that Israel has no 
intention of giving back Greater Jerusalem, which covers over 5 per cent 
of the choicest West Bank land; or Jewish settlements, which amount 
to another 15 per cent; not to speak of military roads or areas yet to be 
determined. The largesse of ‘go per cent’ refers to what is left after all 
this is deducted. As for the grand gesture of considering shared author- 
ity over Haram al Sharif, the breathtaking dishonesty of the matter is 
that all of West Jerusalem (principally Arab in 1948) has already been 
conceded by Arafat, plus most of a vastly expanded East Jerusalem. 


The shameful charade of the ‘peace process’ has now, at any rate tem- 
porarily, broken down, amid the explosion of popular anger among 
Palestinians who were supposed to be grateful for it. The stones and 
slings of young men thoroughly tired of injustice and repression are 
now offering courageous resistance to a demeaning fate, meted out to 
them not just by Israeli soldiers, armed by the United States, but by a 
pact with Zionism designed to coop them up in reservations fit for ani- 
mals, policed by Arafat’s apparatus with US military and financial aid, 
and openly collaborating with Shin Bet and the CIA. The function of the 
Oslo accords is to cage Palestinians in a remnant of their own lands, like 
inmates in an asylum or prison. What is astonishing is not the popular 
revolt against this diktat, but that it could ever have been passed off as 
peace instead of the desolation that it has really been all along. A dith- 
ering Palestinian leadership, unable either to retire or to go forward, 
has been caught on the wrong foot. But the signs are that a new genera- 
tion will not be content with the miserable, denigrated place accorded 
them in the Zionist scheme of things, and will go on rebelling until it is 
finally changed. 
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Debating Cosmopolitics—3 


DAVID CHANDLER 


‘INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE’ 


HE NATO BOMBING of Yugoslavia in the spring of 1999 

has been saluted as a triumph for ‘international justice’ over 

the traditional claims of state sovereignty. The war was in 

clear breach of international law: waged without UN Security 
Council authorization, against an elected, civilian government which 
had not violated any external treaty, justifiable neither as a threat to 
peace and security, nor in terms of any NATO country’s self-defence. 
It has been welcomed instead as a ‘humanitarian’ crusade, explicitly 
setting individual rights above the territorial rights of nation-states. 
But if the sovereignty of some states—Yugoslavia, Iraq—is to be lim- 
ited, that of others—the NATO powers—is to be increased under the 
new order: they are to be given the right to intervene at will. It is, in 
other words, not sovereignty itself but sovereign equality—the recog- 
nition of the legal parity of nation-states, regardless of their wealth or 
power—which is being targeted by the new interventionists. Yet such 
equality has been the constitutive principle of the entire framework of 
existing international law and of all attempts, fragile as they may be, to 
establish the rule of ‘right’ over ‘might’ in regulating inter-state affairs. 
‘Humanitarian intervention’, Daniele Archibugi has written, in his dis- 
cussion of ‘Cosmopolitical Democracy’, ‘is too precious a concept to be 
decided on the hoof or, worse still, invoked to mask special interests or 
designs on power.” This article will examine the implications of such a 
right to ‘humanitarian’ military intervention for the future of inter-state 
regulation and international law. 


The concept of sovereign equality is often understood as an integral part 
of the long-standing doctrine of state sovereignty. In fact, it is of much 
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more recent provenance than the classic state system which emerged 
at the end of the Thirty Years’ War. The Peace of Westphalia of 1648 
famously recognized the secular rights of German princelings above the 
religious claims of the Papacy, legitimating no external power beyond 
that of the sovereign; it was this formal recognition of the principle of 
territorial sovereignty which henceforth became the basis of relations 
between states. There was, however, no international law in the modern 
sense: such rights of sovereignty were effectively restricted to the major 
powers and there was no explicit framework of an international com- 
munity which could formally limit their exercise. Without international 
law, the regulation of inter-state relations could not extend beyond vol- 
untary agreements between the sovereign states—strategic alliances, 
aimed at preserving local interests and maintaining a relatively stable 
balance of power. 


The epoch of this classic, ‘anarchical’ state-system, with no defined 
limits to the sovereignty of the major powers, was also the era of colo- 
nialism. The states included within it were those which could defend 
their own territory from the claims of other states. It was therefore 
quite consistent to argue that in countries which could not demonstrate 
such ‘empirical statehood’—the colonies—sovereignty could not apply. 
Meanwhile, those with sufficient military force to intervene in other 
states’ affairs—in other words, the great powers—continued to do so. 
During the colonial era, the major powers either regulated their territo- 
rial acquisitions directly—as in Africa and India—or, as in China, Japan 
and the Ottoman Empire, insisted that their own actions could not be 
fettered by local domestic legislation, claiming the right of extraterri- 
toriality. Under the Westphalian system, then, superior force was the 
guarantor of effective sovereignty. 


The Westphalian model came under attack with the modernization 
and growing world importance of the leading non-European states. 
Challenges to Western rule and increasing international instability led 
to new attempts to regulate inter-state affairs. The Hague Conference of 
1899 saw the attendance of China, Japan, the Ottoman Empire, Persia 
and Siam. In 1905 Japan’s defeat of Russia came as a powerful shock 
to European imperial confidence, closely bound up with assumptions 





* See ‘Cosmopolitical Democracy’, NLR 4, July-August 2000; and Geoffrey 
Hawthorn’s reply, ‘Running the World through Windows’, NLR 5, September- 
October 2000. 
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of racial superiority. The second Hague Conference of 1907 was the 
first gathering of modem states at which Europeans were outnumbered 
by the representatives of other countries. But it was the watershed of 
the First World War—bringing in its wake the collapse of the Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires, the rise of colonial resistance, 
the establishment of the Soviet Union and the threat of new world 
war—that was decisive in turning Western policy makers away from the 
streneth-based Westphalian system and towards a more juridical con- 
cept of sovereignty and a framework of international law. 


The principle of national self-determination was proclaimed by Woodrow 
Wilson at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference—for the newly created states 
of Central Europe. The extension of such a right to the rest of the 
world—tringingly affirmed by the Bolsheviks’ Declaration of the Rights of 
the Tolling and Exploited People in January 1918—was held at bay. The 
expansion of the concept of territorial sovereignty beyond the principle 
of ‘might is right’ remained highly controversial within policy-making 
circles. Robert Lansing, US Secretary of State, recalled his doubts: 


The more I think about the President’s declaration as to the right of ‘self- 
determination’, the more convinced I am of the danger of putting such 
ideas into the minds of certain races. It ıs bound to be the basis of umpos- 
sible demands on the Peace Conference and create trouble in many lands. 
What effect will it have on the Irish, the Indians, the Egyptians, and the 
nationalists among the Boers? Will it not breed discontent, disorder and 
rebellion? Will not the Mohammedans of Syria and Palestine and possibly 
Morocco and Tripoli rely on it? 


This ‘danger’ was a central concern of the inter-war settlement. The 
League of Nations timidly initiated legal restriction of great-power sov- 
ereignty through the introduction of the mandate system, with colonial 
administrators now deputed to ‘advance the interests’ of the subject peo- 
ples. The mandates—implying a recognition that colonial rule could 
only be temporary—were the first formal admission that empire was 
no longer a legitimate political form. But the concept of sovereign equal- 
ity remained confined to a few, the right of selfdetermination denied 
to large sections of the world’s population, Japan’s attempt to include a 
clause on racial equality in the League of Nations Charter firmly rejected. 
The development of a universal legal conception of sovereign equality 
would have to await a further world war. 





2 Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narrative, London 1941, p. 87. 
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The 1945 settlement, preserved in the principles of the UN Charter, 
reflected a new international situation, transformed by the emergence 
of the Soviet Union as a world power and the spread of national lib- 
eration struggles in Asia, the Middle East and Africa. Ideologies of 
race and empire, too, seemed definitively vanquished with the defeat 
of the Nazi regime. It was a decisive moment in the transformation 
of the Westphalian system. In this context, the inter-war consensus 
on ‘the non-applicability of the right to self-determination to colonial 
peoples’ could no longer be sustained. United States policy makers, 
as they looked forward to assuming the mantle of the now declining 
British Empire, realized that updated institutions for the management 
of international relations would have to ‘avoid conventional forms of 
imperialism’.} The result was nominal great-power acceptance—how- 
ever hypocritical—of a law-bound international system. 


Central to this new mechanism of international regulation was the 
conception of sovereign equality. The UN Charter, the first attempt to 
construct a law-bound ‘international community’ of states, recognized 
all its members as equal. Article 2(1) explicitly stressed ‘the principle of 
sovereign equality’, while both Article 1({2) and Article 55 emphasized 
‘respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples’. New nations—which would have failed Westphalian tests of 
‘empirical statehood’, and hence been dismissed as ‘quasi-states’-—were 
granted sovereign rights, while the sovereignty of the great powers was 
now, on paper at least, to be restricted. The UN system did not, of course, 
realize full sovereign equality. In practice, the Security Council over- 
whelmingly predominated, with each of its self-appointed permanent 
members—the United States, Britain, France, Russia and China— 
retaining rights of veto. Still, sovereign equality was given technical 
recognition in parity of representation in the General Assembly and lip- 
service to the principle of non-interventionism, setting legal restrictions 
on the right to wage war. 

Under the Westphalian system, the capacity of the most powerful states 


to use force against the less powerful was a normal feature of the inter- 
national order. Under the legal framework set up by the Charter, the 





3 Justin Rosenberg, The Empire of Civil Society, London 1994. 
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sovereign’s right to go to war (other than by UN agreement or in self- 
defence) was, for the first time, outlawed—a point sometimes missed 
by those who would argue that the post-1945 order ‘failed to break’ with 
Westphalian norms.) The principle of non-intervention was, in fact, a 
constituting principle of the new international community of states. Just 
as the rule of law in domestic jurisdictions depends upon the concentra- 
tion of legalized force in a single authority, and the criminalization of 
the individual exercise of violence, so within the postwar system of inter- 
national regulation, the legal monopoly of the use of force resides in the 
UN. Article a(4) states: 


All members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or 


use of force against the terrtonal integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Natons. 


‘We may not appreciate’, writes Louis Henkin, ‘how remarkable that 
was, that transformative development in the middle of the twentieth 
century: “sovereign states” gave up their “sovereign” right to go to war.” 
It marked, it seemed, the end of the Westphalian system of legitimating 
great-power domination through the use of force. 


The universal recognition of sovereign equality entailed a new conception 
of states, whose legal authority now derived not from wealth or might but 
nationhood. Formally speaking, non-Western states from now on had the 
same standing as Western ones within the international order, despite 
continuing inequalities of economic and military power.’ Archibugi is 
right, of course, to point to the role of the UN ın practice, which was 
repeatedly utilized as an instrument of American hegemony—as he 
puts it, ‘judicial power overshadowed by intimidation or reprisal’.9 In 
theory, however, a framework of international law had been created 


5 David Held, Democracy and the Global Order, Cambridge 1995, p. 88 

6 Oliver Ramsbotham and Tom Woodhouse, Humanitarian Intervention in Contemp- 
orary Conflict: A Reconceptualization, Cambridge 1996, p. 35- 

7 Louis Henkin, ‘That “S” Word: Sovereignty, and Globalization, and Human 
Rights, etc.’, Fordham Law Review, 1999, vol. 68, no 1, p. L 

t Sovereign equality was confirmed in many subsequent UN reschrtions, notably 
the Declaration on the Inadmuissibility of Intervention in the Domestc Affairs 
of States and Protection of their Independence and Sovereignty of a1 December 
1965 (Resolution 2131 [XX] and the Declaration on Principles of International Law 
Concerning Fnendly Relations and Co-operation among States in Accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations of 24 October 1970 (Resolution 2625 [XXV]. 
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that limited the exercise of state sovereignty—including the right to 
wage war. In legal terms, at least, might no longer equalled right. 


The new interventionism 


Even so mild a form of international regulation is now coming under 
ferocious attack. The case for the special treatment of some states, and 
demotion of others, has been put in a variety of registers. British barrister 
and newspaper pundit Geoffrey Robertson offers a rabid rogue-list: The 
reality is that states are not equal. There can be no “dignity” or “respect” 
when statehood is an attribute of the governments which presently rule 
Iraq and Cuba and Libya and North Korea and Somalia and Serbia and 
the Sudan’. Max Boot, features editor of the Wall Street Journal, prefers 
a swaggering cynicism: ‘There is no compelling reason, other than an 
unthinking respect for the status quo, why the West should feel bound 
to the boundaries it created in the past. Brian Urquhart, a former UN 
undersecretary-general—one of the many British under-labourers for 
the United States in its bureaucracy—sees sovereign equality as the ‘cen- 
tral barrier’ to peace and justice, providing a ‘cloak of impunity’ for every 
kind of abuse.” 


Pitted against the concept of international law based on sovereign 
equality is a new form of global ‘justice’, formulated in explicit oppo- 
sition to it. Advocates of this justice herald the emergence of a new, 
‘human rights’ based order of international relations, arguing that the 
post-1945 framework—here, ‘international society’—is being eclipsed 
by the ethical demands of global ‘civil society’. For Martin Shaw, erst- 
while International Socialist, the ‘crucial issue’ 


is to face up to the necessity which enforcing these principles would 
impose to breach systematically the principles of sovereignty and non- 
intervention . .. The global soclety perspective, therefore, has an ideological 
significance which is ultimately opposed to that of international society.” 





10 Geoffrey Robertson, Crimes Against Humanity: The Struggle for Global Justice, 
London 1999, p. 372. 
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For Robertson, too, ‘the movement for global justice’ is ‘a struggle 
against sovereignty’. Sovereign equality is seen by these ideologues as a 
legal fiction, a mask for the abuse of power. International law is merely 
an ‘anachronism’, a historical hangover, while ‘some of its classic doctri- 
nes—sovereign and diplomatic immunity, non-intervention in internal 
affairs, non-compulsory submission to the ICJ, equality of voting in the 
General Assembly—continue to damage the human rights cause.’ 


The denial of sovereign equality obviously has major consequences for 
both the form and content of international law. The most prominent is 
the rise of the idea of a ‘duty’ of forcible ‘humanitarian’ intervention— 
the so-called devoir d’ingérence.® Its advocates naturally retain the right to 
decide on whom this obligation falls. Robertson explains that ‘humani- 
tarian intervention cannot be the prerogative of the UN’ since it cannot 
be relied upon to act when necessary. The duty of intervention must 
therefore stand independently: ‘UNanimity cannot be the only test of 
legitimacy’. For Shaw, ‘it is unavoidable that global state action will be 
undertaken largely by states, ad hoc coalitions of states and more per- 
manent regional groupings of states’.” In practce, the prosecution of 
international justice turns out to be the prerogative of the West. 


Such is overtly the substance of NATO’s new ‘strategic concept’, prom- 
ulgated at the Alliance’s fiftieth anniversary summit in Washington in 
late April 1999, at the height of the Balkan War. As US Deputy Secretary 
of State Strobe Talbott explained, 


We must be careful not to subordinate NATO to any other international 
body or compromise the integrity of its command structure. We will try to 
act in concert with other organizations, and with respect for their principles 
and purposes. But the Alhance must reserve the right and freedom to act 
when its members, by consensus, deem it necessary.” 


Similarly, a new study of ‘humanitarian intervention’ in the wake of the 
Kosovo war argues explicitly for ad hoc and arbitrary powers to intervene: 


4 Crimes Against Humanity, pp. xvii, 83. 

5 Mario Bettati and Bernard Kouchner, Le Devoir d’ingtrence, Paris 1987. 

© Crimes Against Humanity, pp. 382, 72. 

= Global Society, p. 186. 
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A code of rules governing intervention would be likely in the early twenty- 
first century to limit rather than help effective and responsible acton on the 
part of the international communtiy . . . Any attempt to get general agree- 
ments would be counter-productive . . . It may be inevitable, possibly even 
preferable, for responses to international crises to unfold selectively.» 


Ironically, the new ‘global’ forms of justice and rights protection will be 
distinctly less universal than those of the UN-policed international soci- 
ety they set out to replace. David Held argues that, ‘in the first instance’, 
at least, 


cosmopohtan democratic law could be promulgated and defended by those 
democratic states and civil societies that are able to muster the necessary 
political judgement and to learn how political practices and institutions 
must change and adapt m the new regional and global circumstances.” 


Rather more bluntly, Shaw explains the rationale of all-round NATO 
intervention: 


This perspective can only be centred on a new unity of purpose among 
Western peoples and governments, smnce only the West has the economic, 
political and military resources and the democratic and multinatonal insti- 
tutions and culture necessary to undertake it. The West has a historic 


tesponsibility to take on this global leadership.” 


This line of argument is now increasingly official doctrine. The Guardian 
could hail British military intervention in Sierra Leone as ‘the duty owed 
by a wealthy and powerful nation to, in this case, one of the world’s 
poorest countries’. Here inequality is expressly theorized as the basis 
of the new world order. Yet the modern system of law (whether inter- 
national or domestic) depends, both at the basic level of its derivation 
and in the vital question of its application, on the concept of formal 
equality between its subjects. All international institutions—whether the 
UN, OSCE or even NATO itself—derive their authority from inter-state 
agreements. International law derives its legitimacy from the voluntary 
assent of nation-states. Without such consent, the distinction between 


9 Albrecht Schnabel and Ramesh Thakur, eds, Kosovo and the Challenge of 
Humanitarian Intervention, New York forthcoming. See www.unu.edu/p&g/ 
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law (based on formal equality) and repression (based on material force) 
disappears. The equal application of the law entails parity between its 
subjects, without which it ceases to have meaning. In today’s climate, the 
rights of weaker states can be infringed on the grounds that the law does 
not fully apply to them, while more powerful states can claim immunity 
from the law on the grounds that it is they who ultimately enforce it. 


The extension of ‘international justice’ is, in short, the abolition of 
international law. For there can be no international law without equal 
sovereignty, no system of rights without state-subjects capable of being 
its bearers. In a world composed of nation-states, rather than a single 
global power, universal law can only derive from national governments. 
Archibugi, arguing that representative governments cannot be trusted 
with international regulation, proposes instead to ‘democratize the 
international community’ through the creation of ‘cosmopolitical’ insti- 
tutions—composed, among others, of representatives of NGOs. As part 
of this ‘global extension of democracy’, he calls for ‘a revision of the 
powers and functions of states at an international level’ to ‘deprive 
them of the oligarchic power they now enjoy’. What he fails to see is 
that the practical consequences of demolishing the existing—if only 
juridical—equality between the states can only be to deepen their polit- 
ical inequality. Criticizing the British Prime Minister’s shrill calls for 
‘humanitarian warfare’, he rightly points out that Blair ‘says nothing 
about which authority may use force to violate state sovereignty, who 
such force should be used against or which human rights have to 
be protected’; but he is insensitive to the dangers of a challenge to 
the existing framework that cannot specify a realistic constitution of 
alternative legal subjects. 


The Hague War Crimes Tribunal 


Under the cover of ‘international justice’, a much more direct reflection 
of the hierarchy of global power is now being set in place, as new Western 
agencies are given a jurisdiction above international law. The creation of 
The Hague War Crimes Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia—a supposed 
model for ‘international justice’—is a perfect case in point. Typically, the 
Serb leader Milan Martić has been indicted for the use of cluster bombs 
on the Croatian capital Zagreb in May 1995, in which seven civilians 
were killed and an old people’s home and children’s hospital damaged. 
NATO’s own use of cluster bombs in its attack on Niš in May 1999, 
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which killed fifteen people and damaged the city’s main hospital, was 
naturally in another category altogether.” Who could believe that NATO 
commanders deliberately made military targets of city bridges, factories, 
marketplaces, residential neighbourhoods and TV studios, with slight or 
no military value? 


The truth is that the ‘impartiality’ of the Tribunal is a farce. In brazen 
breach of Article 16 of the Tribunal’s Charter, which states that the pros- 
ecutor shall act independently and shall not seek or receive instruction 
from any government, co-operation between supposedly independent 
international prosecutors and Western politicians has been close and 
unconcealed. At a joint press conference with Tribunal prosecutor 
Louise Arbour, British Foreign Secretary Robin Cook declared, with 
scant grammar and even less regard for legal propriety, that ‘we are 
going to focus on war crimes being committed in Kosovo and our deter- 
mination to bring those responsible to justice’: as if he and Arbour were 
part of the same team, deciding who would be held responsible for 
violations of international law—and naturally ruling himself out from 
potential charges. James Shea, NATO spokesman during the conflict, 
was blunter still, replying to a question at a press conference on r7 May 
1999 as to the possibility of NATO leaders being investigated for war 
crimes by the Tribunal: ‘Impossible. It was the NATO countries who 
established the Tribunal, who fund it and support it on a daily basis.’ 


Arbour herself regularly appeared in public at high-profile meetings 
with NATO leaders, including Cook and Secretary of State Albright, 
during the Balkan War. One Tribunal judge, Gabrielle Kirk McDonald, 
has referred to Albright as the ‘Mother of the Tribunal’. President 
Clinton was personally informed of the indictment of Milošević by 
Arbour two days before the rest of the world. There have been numer- 
ous meetings between the prosecutor and NATO officials, including its 
Secretary-General, to ‘establish contacts and begin discussing modali- 
ties of co-operation and assistance’ and, in an epic breach of legal norms, 
NATO—a potential defendant—has been assigned the function of arrest- 


3 R. M. Hayden, UN War Crimes Tribunal Delivers a Travesty of Justice, Woodrow 
Wilson International Centre for Scholars, 2000; C. Black and E. Herman, ‘Louise 
Arbour. Unmdicted War Criminal’, posted to Tribunal Watch, r7 February 2000. 
Archive available at www_listserve-acsu._buffalo.edu/archrves/justwatch-Lhtml 

“ ‘Louise Arbour: Unindicted War Criminal’. 
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ing suspects and collecting data. Of course, the Tribunal concerns itself 
only with the former Yugoslavia. Milošević is to be handed over to ‘inter- 
national justice’ without delay. In other parts of the world Montesinos is 
assured a comfortable refuge, and Sharon received with full honours. 


What the jettisoning of the principle of non-interventionism means is 
the re-legitimation of the right of the great powers to practice what vio- 
lence they please. Their apologists declare that war is now the ‘lesser 
evil’, compared to the new moral crimes of ‘indifference’ or ‘appease- 
ment’. Liberal interventionists have emerged as the biggest advocates of 
increased military spending.” Sycophantic tub-thumpers like Michael 
Ignatieff extol without inhibition the new militarist values: 


To keep the peace here [Sierra Leone] is to ratify the conquests of evil. It 
is tme to bury peacekeeping before it buries the UN ... Where peace has 
to be enforced rather than maintained, what’s required are combat-capable 
warriors under robust rules of engagement, with armour, ammuniton and 
intelligence capability, and a single line of command to a national govern- 
ment or regional alliance . . . the international community has to take sides 
and do so with crushing force.» 


Similarly, for Max Boot, 


UN administrators .. . think that no problem in the world is too intractable 
to be solved by negotiation. These mandarins fail to grasp that men with 


guns do not respect men with nothing but flapping gums... Just as the US 
Marine Corps breeds warriors, so the UN’s culture breeds concilators.” 


For these ideologues, the absolute end of ‘international justice’ can 
only be compromised by diplomacy or negotiation. The new professors 
of Human Rights at the UN University’s Peace and Governance 
Programme are happy to condone those ‘good international citizens’ 
who are ‘tempted to go it alone’ waging war for ‘justice’, with or with- 
out international sanction.” Robertson likewise insists that ‘a human 
rights offensive admits of no half-measures’; ‘crumes against humanity 


* For example, John Gray, ‘Crushmg Hatreds’, Guardian, 28 March 2000; John 
Lloyd, ‘Prepare for a Brave New World’, New Statesman, 19 April 1999. 

* Michael Ignatieff, ‘A Bungling UN Undermines ItselP, New York Times, 15 May 
2000. 

»” ‘Paving the Road to Hell’. 

* See, for example, Kosovo and the Challenge of Humanitarian Intervention. 
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are, by definition, unforgivable’; ‘justice, in respect of crimes against 
humanity, is non-negotiable’.29 Such war can know no legal bounds. 
Bernard Kouchner, UN Civilian Administrator in Kosovo, argues explic- 
itly for pre-emptive attacks—or rather, in the Newspeak so characteristic 
of the West’s ‘humanitarian’ hawks, for the right to intervene militarily 
‘against war’: 

Now it is necessary to take the further step of using the night to intervention 

as a preventive measure, to stop wars before they start and to stop murder- 

ers before they kill. . We knew what was hkely to happen in Somalia, 

Bosnia-Herzegovina and Kosovo long before they exploded into war. But 

we didn’t act. If these experiences have taught us anything, it is that the 

tme for a decisive evolution in mternational conscaousness has arrived.” 


The ability to judge ‘murderers before they kill’ is an art that relies more 
on self-interest than science. As Benjamin Schwarz warns, at an April 
2000 round table on intervention organized by The Atlantic. 


If we choose to be morality’s avenging angel in places like Kosovo, we may 
at first be pleased to see ourselves, like Kurtz in Heart of Darkness, as ‘an 
emissary of pity and progress’. But as warriors for nght, faced with those 
we have demonized, we may well succumb to Kurtz’s conclusions as well: 
‘Exterminate the brutes.” 


In the Middle East, in Africa and the Balkans, the exercise of ‘inter- 
national justice’ signifies a return to the Westphalian system of open 
great-power domination over states which are too weak to prevent 
external claims against them. 


= Crimes Against Humanity, pp. 73, 260, 268. 

» Bernard Kouchner, ‘Perspective on World Politics: Establish a Right to Intervene 
Against War’, Los Angeles Times, 18 October 1999. 

¥ Benjamin Schwarz, Atlantic Round Table on Intervention, April 2000, available 
from www.theatlantc.com/unbound/roundtable/goodfight/schwarz3.htm 
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PREFACE 


Wang Hui, chief editor of China’s leading intellectual monthly Dushu 
(‘Reading’), was born in 1959 in the city of Yangzhou, where he graduated 
from the Teachers’ College before moving to the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences in Beijing in 1985. There, after completing his doctoral work, he 
became a research fellow in its Institute of Literature. After the events of 1989 
he was sent to the mountainous countryside of Sha’anxi on the borders of 
Henan and Hubei, one of the poorest regions in China, for a year. Returning 
to his post in Beijing in late 1990, he published his first book Revolt against 
Despair—Lu Xun and his World. This study of the central figure in modern 
Chinese literature was widely greeted for its break with the standard inter- 
pretations of Lu Xun, whether inspired by ‘progressive’ or ‘conservative’ 
orthodoxies. Wang Hui’s portrait of Lu Xun stressed his debts to the thought 
of Stirner and Nietzsche, and the paradoxes of his support for the cause of a 
social revolution which would yet have to be opposed, once it was victorious, 
in the spirit of Stirner’s radically asocial values. 


Three years later, a collection of essays on the May Fourth movement and 
its echoes in Chinese history, entitled No Room for Hesitation in a Void, 
confirmed Wang Hui’s reputation as one of the most independent minds to 
appear in the nineties. When the editorship of Dushu fell vacant in 1996, 
he was picked to take over the journal. A year later, his Self-Selected Essays 
proved an influential collection for younger intellectuals in the PRC. By 
this time, he had begun challenging what had become mainstream opinions 
among the Chinese intelligentsia, not to speak of official doctrines, about the 
present and future of the country. A central essay, ‘Contemporary Chinese 
Thought and the Question of Modernity’, was published abroad in Social 
Text in the summer of 1998. His collected writings on the theme of ‘modern- 
ization’ have since appeared under the title Rekindling Frozen Fire (1999). 
The sharp social criticism contained in these unsettled the ranks of marketeers, 
amidst indignant complaints that China is now faced with the phenomenon 
of a ‘New Left’. By the spring of 2000 this term had acquired general currency, 
as controversies within the Chinese intelligentsia about the direction the coun- 
try should take assumed a vehemence not seen since the interwar years. Wang 
Hui has been at the centre of this storm, in the course of which he has just 
published a two-volume study of The Rise of Modern Chinese Thought. 
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WANG HUI 


FIRE AT THE CASTLE GATE 


What is the role of Dushu in Chinese intellectual life, and how do you con- 
ceive your position in it as editor? 


HE FIRST ISSUE OF Dushu was published in April 1979. Its 

leading article was entitled ‘No Forbidden Zone in Reading’, 

and you could say that has been the spirit of the journal from 

the beginning. This is how we do our editorial job today, and 
we will never change it in the future. The first editor of Dushu came 
from the Commercial Publishing House in Beijing, historically the most 
important imprint in modern China. A year later, Fan Yong—a pro- 
gressive publisher with close links to the intellectual world since the 
forties—took over. I think he was the most significant figure in the his- 
tory of the journal, making it a key forum for new ideas and debates 
in the eighties. From 1979 to 1984, most of these were raised by an 
older generation of scholars or open-minded official intellectuals, like Li 
Honglin, Wang Ruoshi and others. It was they, for example, who took 
up the issue of the relations between Marxism and humanism. Then 
around 1985 a younger levy of intellectuals took centre stage. Among 
the most active were the Editorial Committee of Culture: China and The 
World, a series of translations aiming to introduce classics of modern 
thought from abroad, most of them produced by the Sanlian Press, 
which is also the publisher of Dushu. The journal ran many reviews 
of these books, which attracted a lot of attention from university stu- 
dents, graduates and fledgling intellectuals. There was an enthusiastic 
reception of modern Western philosophy, social theory and economic 
thought. Nietzsche, Heidegger, Cassirer, Marcuse, Sartre, Freud, not to 
speak of modernization theory and neo-classical economics were eagerly 
canvassed in the articles of the time. There was some resistance to all 
this, since the style in which these notices were written was often criti- 
cized as too difficult or obscure. Looking back, one can see that this 
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younger generation was more interested in introducing new theories, 
without any necessary political bearing, wheteas the older generation 
had a much closer relation to politics. In this phase Dushu was nota radi- 
cal journal—it was relatively detached from the political ferment of the 
late eighties. But an intellectual space for further discussion was created, 
which was not without significance in 1989. 


That year saw a turning point. Whereas there was a high turnover of 
editors in other periodicals by late 1989, there was no change at Dushu, 
whose chief editor Shen Changwen carried on till 1996. This was partly 
just because the journal had played little direct political role in the 
preceding years. But in the general atmosphere of conservatism and 
dogmatism after 1989, Dushu now stood out as more open-minded. Of 
course there were pressures on the journal, and after Deng Xiaoping’s 
visit to southern China in 1992, a wave of consumerism and commer- 
cialization swept the country. In these conditions, Shen shifted editorial 
policy towards articles that were easier to read, with less academic discus- 
sions, to boost sales. Circulation rose from 50,000 to over 80,000 in five 
or six years, but while the journal became more popular, it was also criti- 
cized for failing to reflect the development of intellectual research in the 
country. Actually, it was still introducing new themes like Orientalism 
or post-colonialism, and continued to be widely viewed as a symbol of 
elite culture. But the changes in Dushu in the early nineties did mark 
a new tension between popular culture and high culture in China. 


In 1996 I was invited to be a chief editor—joined a year later by my col- 
league Huang Ping. Since then, our policy has been to keep a readable 
style for the journal, but to move it away from consumerist preoccu- 
pations back to real intellectual discussion, and to expand its range 
beyond literature and the humanities to the social and natural sciences, 
including subjects never touched on before like archaeology or histori- 
cal geography. We have launched a series of major debates on the fate of 
rural society, ethics, Asia, war and revolution, financial crisis, hberalism, 
law and democracy, nationalism, feminism. Most of these issues—the 
current crisis of rural society, for example—were raised for the first time 
in contemporary China in our pages, and other journals then followed. 
We carry opinions from right across the political spectrum. I should say 
that, as chief editor, I publish my own articles in other periodicals, to 
safeguard the impartiality of the journal. Our roster of contributors has 
expanded substantially, and many of the newer ones have made their 
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names writing for us. All this has made Dushu a focus of lively contro- 
versy, and increased its readership to between 100,000 and 120,000. 


The internet seems to have exploded this year as a medium of discussion 
in China. What changes, for good or for bad, is this bringing to the 
exchange of ideas, especially among the younger generation? 


Yes, this has been a major development. All kinds of different forces are 
now finding an outlet on the net, and even the Chinese government has 
stepped in with—not very successful—efforts to regulate it. The internet 
has brought three significant gains. It creates a space in which direct dis- 
cussions between mainland and overseas Chinese intellectuals become 
possible, as a zone beyond the borders of nation-states. Secondly, it 
allows a lot of directly political issues to be addressed, which the print 
media in the mainland cannot touch. Thirdly, it spreads information 
from local levels very quickly across the country, which otherwise would 
not get national attention. So it offers the possibility of linking local, 
national and international spaces. But its limitations remain obvious 
too. The information it purveys is not beyond regulation by various 
forces. Since much of it is impossible to check, we often have no means 
of knowing whether something is true or false. The net is also an ideal 
medium for intervention without responsibility, encouraging personal- 
ized attacks and reckless vituperation under cover of anonymity. At the 
same time, it does not lend itself easily to theoretical discussions, which 
are still more or less the preserve of print journals in China, though 
some are now setting up their websites and we can expect more interac- 
tion between the two media. Still, the internet has certainly played a role 
in the intensification of polemical exchanges this year, with new camps 
springing to life on the most pressing issues of the day. 


Looking at the political field, during the eighties the Chinese scene was conven- 
tionally divided into two categories—reformers and-conservatives, a dichotomy 
with its own built-in valuations of the two. At some point in the nineties, terms 
changed, and people started to talk about liberals and then, more recently still, 
a New Left. What lies behind this development? 


Towards the end of the seventies, the terms ‘conservatives’ and ‘reform- 
ers’ indicated, respectively, holdovers from Mao’s last years—also 
derisively dubbed fanshipai or ‘Whatevers’—and supporters of Deng’s 
policies. At that time, it was figures like Hua Guofeng or Mao’s former 
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security chief Wang Donxing who were the conservatives, while theo- 
reticians like Deng Liqun or Hu Qiaomu belonged to the reforming 
wing of the Party.’ In the late seventies, Deng Liqun was quite radical: 
while Hua Guofeng was still Chairman of the CCP, he published 
some lectures in the Central Party School attacking the conservatives 
very sharply—even criticizing Mao himself. But after the ‘campaign 
against spiritual pollution’ in 1983, the political map changed. Hu 
Qiaomu published a famous article about socialist humanism, attack- 
ing Zhou Yang, Wang Ruoshi, Su Shaozhi and other—generally more 
open-minded—intellectuals within the Party, who had taken up this 
slogan; and the perception of Deng Liqun changed too. Once Hu 
Yaobang became General Secretary of the CCP, Hu Qiaomu and Deng 
Liqun were typecast as conservatives. But actually they had earlier been 
regarded as reformers themselves. All these people belonged to Deng 
Xiaoping’s camp. You can see the same kind of shift in categorizations 
of Li Peng, whom we considered the arch-conservative in 89. Known 
mainly as Zhou En-Lai’s adopted son, he became Vice Premier in the 
mid-eighties. His attitude was quite ambiguous at the time—it was 
not at all clear whether he was a conservative or a radical reformer. 
The distinction between the two stances was plain for all to see among 
the older generation of party leaders, but was much more blurred in 
this generation. 


With the crackdown of 1989, it was ostensibly the conservatives who had 
taken power. But the label did not so easily lend itself to Deng Xiaoping. 
After June Fourth he held a series of talks with Yao Yilin, Li Peng and 
others at which he insisted on a continuation of his reform policies, and 
picked Jiang Zemin to be his successor, as a politician milder than Li 
Peng but stronger than Zhao Ziyang) So in the nineties, it became very 
difficult to give any real content to the categories of reformer or con- 


* Hua Guofeng was Mao’s short-lived official successor as Chairman of the CCP 
(1976-78). In 1978 Hu Qiaomu—Mao’s secretary during the Yan’an period—and 
Deng Liqun were respectively President and Vice President of the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences. 

+ Zhou Yang—once Mao’s chief functionary for literature—was a victim of the 
Cultural Revolution; Wang Ruoshi was then deputy chief editor of The People’s 
Daily, Su Shaozhi director of the Institute for Marxism—Leninism—Mao Zedong 
Thought in the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. 

3 Yao Yilin was director of the State Planning Commission in the late eighties; Zhao 
Ziyang was General Secretary of the CCP from 1987 to 1989. 
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servative. In one sense, the whole ‘reform policy’ became more radical 
than in Zhao Ziyang’s time. There were no longer any voices to be heard 
against it within the power structure. Li Peng himself as Premier carried 
out many drastic reforms, at Deng’s prompting. 


It was against this background that a change in Chinese political vocab- 
ulary started to occur. We can date its beginnings from around 1993. 
In the spring of 1992 Deng Xiaoping made a trip to Shenzhen in the 
South, where he gave the signal for an all-out drive for market-led 
modernization of the PRC economy. The immediate result was a run- 
away consumer boom—with high inflation—in Shanghai, Guangdong 
and even Beijing. This outcome of the Southern tour shocked a lot 
of intellectuals. Most of them had initially welcomed the energetic 
new burst of reform policies. But when they saw the rampant com- 
mercialization of all structures of daily life and culture that followed 
them, they started to feel a certain disillusion. In the eighties the main- 
stream outlook of Chinese intellectuals had been—in the phrase of the 
time—a ‘New Enlightenment’ very favourable to the Open Door priori- 
ties and marketizing thrust of Deng’s rule. Two debates now began to 
alter these parameters. In 1993 the Hong Kang journal Twenty-First 
Century published an article by a young Chinese economist at MIT, Cui 
Zhiyuan, under the title ‘A Second Emancipation’. It argued that if the 
first intellectual emancipation had been from orthodox Marxism, there 
should now be a second one, from the rote assumptions of the New 
Enlightenment. Cui drew on three different strands of thought: critical 
legal studies in the US, analytical Marxism in the West, and theories of 
a New Evolution. For Chinese readers, the startling feature of his essay 
was its calm reference to analytical Marxism—not that anyone much 
knew what the term meant: it was just the use of the term ‘Marxism’ 
itself, long a virtual taboo for many intellectuals. Cui Zhiyuan went 
on to collaborate with Roberto Unger in a series of articles on the 
fate of the Russian reforms, as an admonition to would-be reformers 
in China. At the same time, another young scholar working in the 
States, Gan Yang, was publishing articles in Twenty-First Century on 
township and village enterprises, as a form of property neither state nor 
private, but termediate between the two, as the distinctive Chinese 
path to modernity. So the first break with the consensus came from 
overseas students. 
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However, the following year saw another important debate, this time 
in Dushu, when a number of leading intellectuals attacked the increas- 
ing commercialization of life in China as destructive of its ‘humanistic 
spirit’. The topic was launched by scholars from Shanghai, logically 
enough, since Shanghai is the biggest consumer centre in China and its 
intellectuals were shocked earlier and more deeply than their counter- 
parts in Beijing by the ruthless wave of commercialization after Deng’s 
Southern tour. Not that these intellectuals were hostile to the market 
as such. Rather, they lamented that Chinese marketization failed to live 
up to the standards set in Europe and America. Some tried to trace its 
deficiencies back to Weber’s argument that Protestantism is essential 
to the true spirit of capitalism. An ideal capitalism should, they felt, be 
compatible with a humanistic spirit. The underlying attitude was fairly 
unpolitical—behind it lay the offended dignity of scholars in the human- 
ities. But they were now becoming aware that marketization in China 
relied on a political system that in their eyes remained unchanged. 


Independently—actually a little earlier—the group around the journal 
Xueren (‘The Scholars’), with which I was associated, had raised some 
critical issues, looking back at the June Fourth movement. They found 
that the intellectuals of the New Enlightenment, who had exercised a 
great influence on the June Fourth movement, in practice knew very 
little about Chinese history. Rather than studying Chinese realities, they - 
had simply imported Western ideas into the reform process. That was 
a big mistake. We thought it was essential to reflect very carefully on 
modern Chinese history, and started to look at the professional scholar- 
ship that had studied it. Most of this was quite traditional, and we went 
on to propose other methods. 


This was the context in which talk started of a ‘New Left’, more critical 
of capitalism and more aware of the Yeltsin experience than the New 
Enlightenment. So far as I know, the first appearance of the term was 
in a short report in Beijing Youth Daily. I didn’t use any such phrase 
myself, simply stressing the need for critical analysis of Chinese reali- 
ties. Then I saw the report, which spoke of a new Marxism and the ideas 
of a New Left, in quite a positive tone. Since, however, the editor of 
Beijing Youth Daily was a supporter of the theory that China needed a 
New Authoritarianism, I suspected the term New Left was just being 
used as a cudgel to belabour liberals. That is one of the reasons why I 
have been hesitant to employ it ın the Chinese context myself. 
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Was the term ‘iberal’ already in widespread usage? 


Not yet in its current sense. The government, of course, had waged a 
campaign against ‘bourgeois liberalism’ in 1986, not to speak of 1983. 
But the term was still used much in the way Mao had employed it in 
Yan’an, to refer to personal misbehaviour and lack of discipline. For 
its part the New Enlightenment did not take liberalism, understood in 
a more classical sense, as a model. It tended to appeal to a different 
kind of socialism. Fang Lizhi, for example, on coming back from a 
trip to Scandinavia, advocated a Nordic socialism in the tradition of 
Bernstein for China.* The leading philosopher Li Zehou defined himself 
as a Marxist, not a liberal. Wang Yuanhua, editor of the journal New 
Enlightenment, claimed to be a Marxist. Su Shaozhi published research 
on Yugoslav, Polish and Hungarian reforms. At the time, the inspiration 
of this generation was still socialist rather than liberal. The one signifi- 
cant exception was the political scientist Yan Jiaqi, who did look back 
to the European Enlightenment, the time of the American Constitution 
and the early phase of the French Revolution, and was concerned with 
the division of powers in the liberal tradition of government. But in 
general, from the end of the seventies to the mid-eighties, the New 
Enlightenment—most of whose leading intellectuals were very close to 
the government—still spoke of the merits of socialism. It was in the 
late eighties that the atmosphere changed. By then Hayek’s works were 
more and more widely talked about, though few people had read them. 
Friedman was received enthusiastically by Zhao Ziyang. The economists 
advising the government were pressing for large-scale privatizations. 


So the current self-identification of most Chinese intellectuals as tiberals’ 
dates from the nineties? In the eighties, no-one could openly say: ‘Yes, I am 
a liberal.’ But after 1989, the radicalization of official reform policies created 
a situation where the term could describe a mixture of support and criticism 
of the government—approval of marketization, but disapproval of censorship 
or violation of human rights. The basis of this attitude would be: we are 
liberal because we believe in liberty, and the precondition of liberty is the domi- 
nance of private property in society. Would it be correct to think this became 


a consensus? 


4 Fang Lizhi: astrophysicist who became Vice President of the new Science and 
Technology University m Hefei, and leading liberal critic of the government, in the 
late eighties; now in exile. 
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Roughly, yes—but with many shades of opinion. Some of the Shanghai 
liberals were very uneasy about the commercialization of culture, for 
example—anrieties that came out in the ‘humanistic spirit’ debate. 
Others were worried about growing social inequalities. Actually, the self- 
definition of Chinese liberals didn’t crystallize fully until they discovered 
an intellectual opponent. The first stirrings of a more critical view of 
official marketization go back to 1993-94, as I’ve said. But it wasn’t till 
1997-98 that the label New Left became widely used, to indicate posi- 
tions outside the consensus. Liberals adopted the term, relying on the 
negative identification of the idea of the ‘Left’ with late Maoism, to imply 
that these must be a throwback to the Cultural Revolution. Up till then, 
they had more frequently attacked anyone who criticized the rush to 
marketization as a ‘conservative’—this is how Cui Zhiyuan was initially 
described, for example. From 1997 onwards, this altered. The standard 
accusatory term became ‘New Left’. 


What accounts for the change? 


It corresponded to a shift in the cultural atmosphere. As the nineties 
wore on, more and more voices could be heard criticizing the whole 
direction Chinese society was taking. Even some economists, a very 
orthodox community, could be heard doubting whether the country 
was on the right path—scholars like Yang Fan put forward a lot of 
data that made uncomfortable reading. In 1997 the Hainan journal 
Tianya published an essay I had written four years earlier—at that time 
no-one wanted to risk printing it—on the failure of successive versions 
of Chinese ‘modernization’, which ends with a sharp critique of the kind 
of capitalist modernity the Reform Era had offered the country. At first 
there was no open reaction, although I was vehemently taken to task 
in private, and various unflattering descriptions were circulated about 
me. The public response was silence, but there was a lot of talk about it. 
Then Twenty-First Century in Hong Kong published two or three articles 
by mainland intellectuals attacking me. This broke the ice, and several 
liberals followed up with hostile responses in the PRC press, mainly in 
Guangzhou. Part of the reason for this reaction was that, after a decade 
as a contributor, I was by now editor of Dushu, and some of its issues had 
contained material calculated to unsettle conventional wisdom among 
intellectuals. Circulation went up, though older-generation scholars like 
Li Shenzi and others, who were friends of mine, would ask me how 
I could run such articles. But these provoked a lot of discussion, in 
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which a younger generation became very interested. A collection of 
essays I published in the same year, mainly concerned with problems 
of Chinese modernity, sold pretty well. At Beijing University, teachers 
devoted semesters to discussing it with their students. In these new 
conditions, Gan Yang and Cui Zhiyuan got a real response to their 
writings in the mainland for the first time. Intellectually, 1997 was a 
turning point. 


A process of political differentiation has continued since? 


In 1998 the Asian financial crisis broke out. Naturally, this shook any 
blind faith in the world market. Suddenly capitalism did not seem such 
a sure-fire guarantee of stability and prosperity after all. Liberals were 
put on the defensive. But a much worse blow to them came in 1999, 
with the NATO bombing of the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade. For many 
Chinese liberals, who are very pro-Western, it is virtually a reflex to 
approve any American initiative. So when there was a wave of indig- 
nation among ordinary Chinese and spontaneous demonstrations by 
students, with the government taking up the rear, they suddenly found 
themselves isolated. The feeling that they had lost credibility with stu- 
dents was especially painful. Some compared the outburst of popular 
anger to the Boxer riots, as expressions of an irrational xenophobia, 
while others blamed the New Left for encouraging a primitive nation- 
alism, that could only strengthen the government. Very little of this 
found its way into the media, but a fund of suppressed tensions accumu- 
lated, which burst into the public domain this year, when the ‘New Left’ 
became the target for a violent liberal offensive. Actually, people like 
myself have always been reluctant to accept this label, pinned on us by 
our adversaries. Partly this is because we have no wish to be associated 
with the Cultural Revolution, or for that matter what might be called the 
‘Old Left’ of the Reform-era CCP. But it’s also because the term New 
Left is a Western one, with a very distinct set of connotations—genera- 
tional and political—in Europe and America. Our historical context is 
Chinese, not Western, and it is doubtful whether a category imported 
so explicitly from the West could be helpful in today’s China. This feel- 
ing was strengthened by the Balkan War. So many Western intellectuals 
describing themselves as on the ‘Left’ supported the NATO campaign 
that one couldn’t much wish to borrow the word from them. So rather 
than a New Left in China, I still prefer to speak of critical intellectuals. 
But the term has probably come to stay. 
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Historically, the terms Left and Right have tended to buckle and twist into 
strange shapes in late communist or post-communist societies. In Gorbachev’s 
Russia, which had undergone no Cultural Revolution, the term ‘Left’ was for 
a time widely used for Friedmanite reformers who wished to push the coun- 
try rapidly towards capitalism, as against ‘conservatives’ attached to the old 
system. It was not until quite late in the Yeltsin period that this reversal of 
meaning tilted back into a more familiar classification, when Gaidar and 
his fellow liberals—who freely described themselves as ‘lefts’ at the turn of 
the nineties—formed a Union of Right Forces to contest Duma elections. It 
scems that today in China, after a long period in which neither term had any 
currency, the idea of a—New—Left has resurfaced. What about a Centre or 
Right? Have these terms been reclaimed too, or are they still empty boxes wait- 
ing for the appropriate forces to take possession of them? 


No-one has claimed them so far. But that doesn’t mean they fail to cor- 
respond to actual positions. A good many of our liberals represent a 
contemporary Chinese Right. This is especially true of the economists 
who advocate privatization and marketization without any doubts or 
limits, without the slightest critical distance. They have taken the idea 
from Hayek that the market is a spontaneous economic order. In China, 
they maintain, marketization is the only route to prosperity and democ- 
racy—not that they care greatly whether there is a democracy or not, but 
it is required as a rhetorical add-on. Typically, these people work with 
the big companies and the government. Someone like Fan Gang, from 
my generation, would be a representative example. Other liberals, on the 
other hand, occupy a Centre position. They have discovered marketiza- 
tion in China does not generate a spontaneous economic order—since 
the market is not free, but determined through and through by political 
monopolies and official corruption. So they are highly critical of cur- 
rent realities, and call for social justice along with economic growth. On 
the other hand, at least until recently, they tended to idealize marketiza- 
tion abroad—not just in Europe or America, but in Eastern Europe and 
Russia as well—as the ‘good’ path that China has missed. He Qinglian 
and Qin Hui represented this position. Qin Hui wrote several articles 
idealizing the Czech and Russian privatization schemes as the distribu- 
tion of an equal economic starting-point to all citizens.’ 


5 For He Qinglian, see her article ‘Chima’s Listing Social Structure’, NLR 5, 
September—October 2000. Qin Hui: agrarian economist at Qinghua University. 
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How would the Left’s position on these economic and social questions be 
defined? 


There are a number of different perspectives. Cui Zhiyuan, for exam- 
ple, emphasizes the need for institutional and theoretical inventiveness, 
and calls for a ‘republican’ combination of distinct principles of political 
order, and diverse systems of economic property. He has written various 
articles in the Journal of Strategy and Management and other magazines 
on these themes. His main concern is that a balance should be kept 
between central and local government, market and planning principles. 
His basic standpoint does not seem so radical to me. But liberals regard 
any criticism of the way the central government has ceded so many fiscal 
and other powers to the provinces—a development that has caused very 
grave problems—with the greatest alarm. More generally, the character- 
istic focus of what the liberals call the New Left is the nexus between the 
market and the state: that is, the relationships between interest groups 
and power structures, economic forms and political systems. Markets 
themselves are no novelty in China. Traditional Chinese society had 
huge regional and interregional markets, with a series of distinctive fea- 
tures that have been analysed by historians of the Chinese economy. In 
the nineteenth century, the process of market formation was for the first 
time associated with the colonial pressures of world capitalism. That 
meant the market had to be organized by the state in a new way, with the 
establishment of a customs organization for the regulation of foreign 
trade, as a condition of sovereignty. The late twentieth century saw far 
greater state intervention to mould and create markets, under the pres- 
sures of globalization. 


But how far does such a focus really differentiate a New Left from a liberal 
Centre? Many critical liberals insist no less strongly on the power-political 
determination of markets, and the need to correct the social injustices that flow 
from it in China. 


The difference is quite deep. Liberals of this sort support marketization 
of the economy as the only correct road for China. In their eyes, it is only 
the absence of political reform that warps the workings of the market— 
but if the constitution were revised to protect the rights of the citizen, 
then we would have a reasonably equal society and a satisfactory degree 
of social justice. In my view, that is an illusion. Political democracy 
will not come from a legally impartial market, secured by constitutional 
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amendments, but from the strength of social movements against the 
existing order, and the interaction between these movements, public 
discussions and institutional innovation. This point is central to the 
genealogy of the critical intellectual work that is now identified as a 
New Left. We have certainly learnt a lot from Western experiences and 
theories, but we refuse the implication that all the issues now raised 
by critical intellectuals come from America or Europe. On the contrary, 
they are in continuity with the social mobilizations in China during the 
late eighties. In 1989, why did the citizens of Beijing respond so strongly 
and actively to the student demonstrations? It was largely because of 
the so-called double-track price system and the unequal way in which 
wage contracts were introduced. These provided the institutional base 
for growing social differentiation, official speculation and large-scale 
corruption in the late eighties. At that time, the government had twice 
imposed adventurist reforms on the price system, generating inflation 
without any benefit to ordinary people. Their earnings suffered from the 
agreements they were forced to sign by factories, and their jobs were 
at risk. People felt the inequality created by the reforms: there was real 
popular anger in the air. That is why the citizenry poured onto the streets 
in support of the students. The social movement was never simply a 
demand for political reform, it also sprang from a need for economic 
justice and social equality. The democracy that people wanted was not 
just a legal framework, it was a comprehensive social value. It was this 
great explosion of popular feeling at the end of the eighties that is the 
historical background to the work of critical intellectuals in the nineties. 


You can see the gulf between this way of looking at the market and the 
neo-liberal view of it. For the neo-liberals, the price system of a free 
market is the signalling mechanism of a spontaneous order of exchange, 
as opposed to the distortions of central planning. But the failures of 
Zhao Ziyang showed that the price system 1s never a spontaneous order. 
It is always instituted and managed. People felt that, and revolted against 
it. But after the armed crackdown on the June Fourth movement people 
lost their chance to protest, and price reform introduced at gunpoint 
became a success. All-out marketization in China did not originate from 
spontaneous exchange but from acts of violence—state repression of the 
social movement. We can see the same logic if we look at the foreign 
side of the picture. For the market as a system has never been just a 
domestic question within China. The PRC has always been involved in 
foreign trade: with the USSR and Eastern Europe in the fifties and early 
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sixties, and even during the Cultural Revolution with the outside world 
through Hong Kong. But the Open Door policies of Deng Xiaoping 
demanded a much deeper insertion of China into the world market. 
How did that happen? A key step in the process was China’s invasion 
of Vietnam in 1978. One reason for this otherwise senseless attack on a 
small neighbour was the desire for a new relationship with the United 
States. The invasion was offered as political gift to Washington, and 
became China’s entrance ticket to the world system. Here too violence 
was the precondition of a new economic order. 


The neo-authoritarians of the late eighties and neo-liberals of the late 
nineties never mention the war against Vietnam; and by the mid-nineties 
they were often criticizing the June Fourth movement as too radical. They 
focus on the need for basic political freedoms, and there we can agree. 
But as soon as one moves from general principles to particular issues, 
the differences become apparent. They want to separate the political and 
economic realms, whereas we argue that the problems of each are inter- 
twined—you cannot always distinguish between them, or say which is 
more decisive. For example, when we argued that it was very important 
that peasants should become involved in village elections, where official 
candidates can be defeated, Liu Junning, a young star of our political sci- 
ence, replied ‘We don’t need that—these elections are totally corrupted; 
what matters are congressional and judicial reforms’. It is true that there 
is a lot of corruption in these elections. But the question is whether we 
still believe in the participation of the masses in political reform. 


Have these differences crystallized into articulated programmes yet? 


People often ask us: ‘But what is your positive alternative?” The truthful 
answer is that we have no total project of reform to hand, because we 
don’t believe in trying to work out an ideal order in advance of concrete 
social demands. When social movements do emerge, we should study 
very closely what sorts of reasons bring ordinary people into them. In 
1989, for example, it is clear that socialist values were still alive for many 
citizens, and informed the ideas of democracy and freedom much more 
than liberal doctrines. So in that case we have to look back at the history 
of Chinese society since 1949, which is not exhausted by the dictatorship 
of the CCP or the failures of central planning, but contained other feat- 
ures as well to which people were attached. In the fifties and sixties, for 
example, there was a system of co-operative medical insurance in rural 
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areas which meant that local people organized themselves to help each 
other, setting up funds and providing services. Since the state-run health 
system is now collapsing, why don’t we learn some positive lessons from 
this? There are still some socialist fragments in China today, which few 
of us have thought seriously about. Cui Zhiyuan once tried to say some- 
thing about the Anshan experience, but he confused most of his readers 
and lost the debate that followed.* But I think his basic impulse was 
right. We should look with an open mind at historical practices of the 
past, without trying to copy them. An unprejudiced intellectual curiosity 
is something all Chinese intellectuals need today. 


What is your view of China’s township and village enterprises? Various 
observers—you mentioned Cui Zhiyuan, but this is a view quite widely shared 
in the West—have argued that these are the really original institutions to 
emerge in the reform period, as forms of collective but not state ownership 
that have proved economically very dynamic. Other scholars in China and 
abroad believe they are already crypto-capitalist companies, typically control- 
led by corrupt local bosses, often colluding with foreign investors in throwing 
environmental concerns to the winds in the search for quick profits. How do 
you assess them? 


Historically the TVEs were a real success for a certain period, and their 
creation was a great achievement. But we should be sceptical of the 
larger claim made for them, that they represent a Chinese model of 
development that offers an alternative to the world market system. They 
owed much of their success to the dual price structures that came into 
force with the early reforms. On the one hand, the large state enterprises 
were forced to sell raw materials like iron and steel at low prices. The 
TVEs, on the other hand, could use these inputs to market goods at 
higher, uncontrolled prices. Naturally, if they showed any competence, 
they could prosper; and many proved genuinely able and flexible enter- 
prises. Many also benefited from effective tax exemption. Whereas state 
enterprises bore a double burden of tax, as late as 1998 only about a 
third of TVEs paid any taxes at all. With these advantages, it is not 
surprising that a good number of them posted an impressive perform- 
ance. But in recent years, they have entered into a deep crisis. Many 
have become private firms, others have merged with foreign capital. The 


6 Anshan: iron-and-steel complex ın Liaoning province, whose shopfloor creativity 
was hailed ın the fifties. 
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ability of village enterprises to absorb labour on the land has declined, 
leading to greater rural influx into the cities. 


How far is the growing social polarization between rich and poor, and the 
increase in unemployment, a matter of major public debate today? 


For several years now there has been a big debate about social polariza- 
tion among intellectuals, with many articles in journals and books about 
it. Some younger-generation thinkers have described current trends as a 
ruthless form of social Darwinism. Liberals of an older generation, schol- 
ars like Li Shenzhi and Zi Zhongyun, reply that China has unfortunately 
not known social Darwinism, but its opposite—socialism as the survival 
of the unfittest. So this issue is hotly debated in intellectual circles. In 
general, however, the mass media refuse to touch it. Unemployment 
is rather different. There have been quite a lot of articles about factory 
lay-offs in the newspapers, and what arrangements might be made for 
workers who lose their jobs; but there is very little discussion of the fate 
of peasants who drift to the city in search of work, and then become a 
floating population without employment or rights of residence. 


Have there been major changes in the position of women in the labour 
market? 


The basic trend is not unlike that in Eastern Europe and Russia in their 
reform periods—a reversion to an older division of labour, with a loss 
of employment and independence by women. But the process has not 
gone so far. Some corporations publicly refuse to take in female grad- 
uates from universities, while others are anxious to maintain a gender 
balance. There is no doubt that women’s social position overall is lower 
than men’s in the PRC, even if there are big differences in the size of the 
gap that exists in the cities and in the countryside. A significant develop- 
ment is the spread of prostitution once again, which has become a major 
tax resource for local governments, who give no protection to the women 
whose earnings they exploit. In cities like Guangzhou, you find a large 
number of young female workers in factories, paid miserable wages, 
without any form of public oversight. 


Moving to the political field proper, would it be true to say that one reason 
for the still blurred boundaries between different intellectual camps in today’s 
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China is that people who disagree sharply about everything else still share at 
least one aim—they all want greater democracy? 


Well, it is true that virtually all intellectuals would like more freedom 
of expression. It is understandable that intellectuals should care deeply 
about whether or not they can speak their minds freely. But they should 
also care about the—much larger number of—fellow-citizens who have 
lost their jobs or fallen into sickness or poverty, without anyone to look 
after them. The issue of democracy is so much broader than just the right 
of intellectuals not to suffer censorship. After the June Fourth move- 
ment was suppressed, many concluded that radicalism had undone it, 
and that there had to be some other way to democracy. The answer would 
lie in the gradual emergence of civil society from the development of the 
market economy. For marketization would produce a new middle class 
that could furnish the sturdy basis for civil associations, without directly 
antagonizing the state. The resulting civil society would then blossom 
into a democracy. These ideas were actually first developed by Taiwanese 
liberals in the eighties. My reaction was: ‘But what kind of civil society 
do you want? What sort of social structure do you have in mind?’ 


After various debates, some neo-liberals decided that China still lacks 
the social basis for a civil society, and therefore the priority is to unleash 
the market to create one. Turning to the right, they made it clear their 
concern was not democracy as such, but the market at whatever cost. A 
well-known economist once said: ‘Attacks on corruption are an attack 
on the market—we have to tolerate the one to develop the other’. In the 
mid-nineties, the group around Liu Junning publicly claimed that true 
liberalism is a form of conservatism, because of its belief in order. This 
is a very revealing shift of terms, since in the eighties and early nineties 
conservatism was always used as a pejorative term to describe anyone 
who was regarded as insufficiently enthusiastic about the market, or 
too willing to envisage a positive role for the state—the label was 
applied to people like Hu Angang or Cui Zhiyuan.” Not all liberals, of 
course, have made such a sharp right turn. There are much more radi- 
cal figures like Qin Hui, who continue to insist on the importance of 
social justice and—still more—political democracy. He argues that the 
Chinese regime basically remains Mao’s old socialist state, which we 
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need to replace with a liberal democracy. To some extent I agree with 
this, because it is true that we need political democracy to solve virtually 
all other problems. But I don’t believe the current state is just a continua- 
tion of the old one. The country cannot be described as socialist, and the 
state itself has changed a lot. Today the state is itself part of the market 
system. In some ways it functions very well in that capacity—it makes 
mistakes, of course, but it is now a key factor in the dynamic of marketi- 
zation. Qin Hui underestimates this. 


Turning to the cultural field, how far have questions of modernism and post- 
modernism been a focus of interest among Chinese intellectuals, and how far 
do positions on them correpond to points along the political spectrum? 


Postmodernism arrived in China when Fredric Jameson gave a course of 
lectures at Beida (Beijing University) in 1985, which were published as 
a book a year later under the title of Cultural Theory and Postmodernism. 
That was the beginning. The lectures had a big impact on his students, 
who included Zhang Yiwu and Zhang Xudong. At the same time 
another young scholar, Chen Xiaoming, decided to write a book apply- 
ing postmodern categories and deconstructive techniques to the latest 
generation of semi-avant-garde writers like Yu Hua and Ge Fei But 
these were still very small eddies. Then came June Fourth. Afterwards, 
most intellectuals fell silent for political reasons. But around 1992-94 
Zhang Yiwu and Chen Xiaoming became quite active, contributing arti- 
cles on postmodernism to journals like The Literary Review. They were 
impressed by the speed of marketization, and made a deduction from it 
rather like the theorists of civil society. Consumerism could be a kind of 
freedom: it would undermine dictatorship—which, of course, was par- 
tially true. After three years of silence, this caused quite a stir. 


My generation found it much more difficult to analyse the new consum- 
erism. They could see it was different from state socialism, and they 
sensed it was different from the liberalism with which most of them 
identified. It posed them with a dilemma: if we support market reform, 
how can we oppose consumerism, however objectionable some of its 
manifestations? The result was the debate on the ‘humanistic spirit’. 
Hard on its heels came a third discussion. In 1995 Dushu started to pub- 
lish articles by Zhang Kuan, an overseas student, on Orientalism. Here 
was a theme that opened another door to the West, where Said had devel- 
oped his theory, yet also offered a critique of the West, and so would not 
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offend the official ideology. The liberals were vulnerable on this score, 
since they could be criticized for accepting quasi-Orientalist premises in 
taking their model of democracy from the West. My own view differed 
from both camps, the liberals and their post-colonial critics. The latter 
were right that we should acquire a more critical understanding of the 
West, whose colonialist legacies have not disappeared, and which could 
never just be a model for us. On the other hand, a certain kind of insist- 
ence on the dangers of Orientalism could become a covert pretext for 
nationalism. 


Around the same time, Huntington’s article, ‘The Clash of Civilizations’, 
provoked a lot of discussion—both Twenty-First Century and Strategy and 
Management devoted special issues to it. Liberal intellectuals criticized it 
very sharply for implying that conflict was inevitable between the West 
and China. The followers of Said argued that the extreme Right in the 
West was just confirming the Orientalist fixation with China as an alien, 
hostile land. The former rejected Huntington’s arguments as a distor- 
tion of the real—better—nature of the West, while the latter denounced 
them as an all too accurate expression of Western colonialism. In the 
background of these discussions of Said and Huntington was the politi- 
cal context of those years. In Moscow Yeltsin had pounded the Russian 
Parliament with tank-fire, to the applause of the United States. Naturally, 
ordinary Chinese asked: why is America’s reaction so different to its atti- 
tude to June Fourth in China? The hypocrisy of US foreign policy was 
starkly exposed. Then the West manoeuvred to ensure that the Olympic 
Games of 2000 were not held in China. Many intellectuals disliked 
the PRC’s application to stage the games, but it was popular with ordi- 
nary people, who were angered by Western obstruction. This was the 
atmosphere in which Said and Huntington became reference points. 


My own view was that, in so far as Orientalism remained a predomi- 
nantly cultural theory, it couldn’t handle a range of problems that were 
economically and politically pressing in China. It was too soft! In 1995 
Li Shenzhi, described as the ‘patron of Chinese liberalism’ by the New 
York Times, published perhaps the first article in the PRC on globaliza- 
tion, which he essentially welcomed.’ In an indirect response I wrote a 
short piece ın Dushu, assessing Samir Amin’s works—lI had heard him 
talk in Denmark the year before—as a variant of dependency theory, 
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from which we could learn something in China, without accepting his 
idea of ‘delinking’ from the world economy, which Mao had in a sense 
attempted. The article was very sharply criticized by Li Shenzhi, who 
said: ‘That article is so left-wing! How could you talk in that way?’ What 
I was talking about was the power of the world system, as another way of 
formulating ‘globalization’, and the need for democracy on a world scale 
to counter it. 


What about theoretical discussions in the later nineties? Zhang Xudong 
has recently taken up the theme of postmodernism in a major essay, 
which develops at least two central arguments.’ Postmodernism, he main- 
tains, is a theory and practice of what is hybrid and heterogeneous, 
and as such well suited to the mixed forms and realities of China’s 
economy and society. Where modernity was always conceived as a universal 
process, moving towards a single end-state, postmodernity does away with 
this teleology, opening up a horizon of different possible futures. To 
this intellectual liberation, freeing the Chinese mind from preordained 
norms and goals, there corresponds a popular emancipation in the post- 
modern culture of mass consumption—hich can be seen as an ambiguous 
form of democratization: the entrance of ordinary people’s desires into 
the space of culture, through the market. What is your view of this argument? 


There is an interval between the original introduction of postmodern 
themes by Zhang Yiwu and Chen Xiaoming—whose influence has 
declined in the last few years, though it was still significant enough 
to provoke a major debate in Twenty-First Century in 1996—-97—and 
Zhang Xudong’s rewriting of these today. His intervention is in part 
a response to debates over modernity that have divided some liberal 
from critical intellectuals. Whatever the differences between Gan Yang, 
Zhang Xudong or myself, we share a sceptical attitude to the codified 
idea of modernity itself. Chinese liberals, on the other hand, tend to 
accept standard definitions of the Enlightenment uncritically, and take 
it for granted that modernity is our only possible goal. They refuse 
any reflection on ıt. Modernity—naturally, as it has emerged in the 
West—is simply assumed to be a model for China without frictions 
or self-contradictions, even as compared with Habermas, who remains 
attached to the project of modernity, but tries to see the tensions and 
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incompletions in it. My own position has always been that Chinese 
modernity was itself a self-critical project. If you look at the writings of 
Zhang Taiyan or Lu Xun, who were deeply committed to the modern 
movement, you find at the same time the resources for a critique of it. 
Against this background, I can understand why Zhang Xudong wanted 
to draw a firm line between liberal and critical views of modernity, and 
to uphold what he sees as the more open-minded standpoint of a post- 
modernity beyond it. 


What is less easy for me to follow is why he should think that the 
market in China would be a force for democratization, or a check to 
the homogenizing pressures of the world system. The first part of this 
argument paradoxically becomes close to that of the liberals he criti- 
cizes. The second part seems self-contradictory to me. If one is critical 
of the world system, the American-dominated global market order, how 
can one avoid criticism of the Chinese market? Not only is the Chinese 
market locked into the world market—just as the Chinese state is inte- 
grated into the international system, as you can see from its role in the 
Security Council—but in so far as it is different, it is not necessarily 
better than the Western markets with which it is now interconnected. In 
some ways it is even worse. The Chinese state, of course, differs from 
Western states in a much more significant way, and Zhang Xudong is 
right to emphasize this. But we also need to see the extent to which the 
old system rested on monopoly structures that have since changed their 
form, without losing their role in allowing China to compete as a trading 
power within the world system. 


In this argument about the significance of ideas of postmodernity for China, 
there is more than an echo of the famous Japanese debate, held in Kyoto in the 
forties, on ‘Overcoming Modernity’. The basic terms of the discussion are the 
same, for both sets of thinkers. Are we forced either to accept Western moder- 
nity or to retreat into Eastern tradition, as the only two possible choices? Or 
can we invent a future that escapes the terms of this dilemma, by creating 
something at once more rooted in local tradition and more powerfully modern 
than the modernity imposed on us from outside? This way of looking at the 
problem poses the question of contemporary uses of tradition very sharply. 
China has the longest continuous intellectual history of any society in the 
world. What is the range of attitudes to it in the PRC today—irrelevant? 
negative? positive? selective?—and how do they relate to the spectrum of 
political viewpoints? 
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Mao’s Revolution made much more of a clean sweep of traditional cul- 
ture than anything that ever happened in Japan. So today, knowledge 
of pre-revolutionary Chinese culture remains comparatively thin among 
intellectuals—something the overseas diaspora has accentuated. The 
basic attitude of the liberals to the Chinese past is pretty negative. Their 
inspiration comes overwhelmingly from the West. This is also true of 
most of the intellectuals of the New Left, who have done very little 
research into pre-modern periods. The reference points may differ— 
the American Constitution or early French Revolution for one camp; 
American postmodernism or French deconstruction for the other—but 
the underlying outlook is quite similar. But there are scholars seriously 
engaged in these questions. It was to explore them in a new spirit that 
the journal Xueren, which I mentioned earlier, was formed. Most of 
those associated with it were working in the humanities—especially 
history, philosophy and literature. Many of them became professional 
historians, concentrated on their field and unwilling to draw wider con- 
clusions from it. Their scholarship is good, even if their methodology 
may sometimes be old-fashioned: they do hard work on the documents 
and come up with important results. But of our previous group, there 
are now perhaps only four or five who are still trying to rethink the 
modern history of China in a spirit that connects it to contemporary 
problems. 


Would it be right to think there is a particular problem in the appropriation of 
cultural tradition in China, stemming from the way in which classical Chinese 
has become a semi-dead language, creating a barrier somewhat like—f less 
radical than—the switch from Ottoman script to modern Turkish? 


That is true. For the newer generations, it is a major obstacle. The very 
talented levy of young Chinese scholars now working in the States, for 
example, is largely cut off from the resources of the classical tradition. 
Most of them were trained in English departments in the PRC, and 
have little command of classical Chinese. But there is another problem, 
related to PRC culture itself. I often ask myself why we have no radical 
historiography of the British sort. Research into working-class or even 
peasant history is still very limited. The official Marxism of the PRC did 
talk about modes of production, classes, capitalism and so on, and had 
some achievements to its credit. But it was so mechanical as a frame- 
work that nowadays very few scholars pay much attention to it. So the 
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younger generation is divorced even from a quite recent tradition of 
writing about the past. The result has been a swing away from social 
to intellectual history, which is where the best work has been done for 
some time now. 


How would you situate your own work in this context, especially The 
Rise of Modern Chinese Thought, whose first two volumes, Essence and 
Substance and The Making of Chinese Modernity, running from Song 
times to the early Republic, have appeared this year? What is most distinctive 
about it? 


I have great respect for the kind of scholarship represented by Yu 
Yingshin and others, which could be described as a philosophical study 
of intellectual history, of neo-Confucian inspiration; as I do for the sort 
of social history practised by American historians like Ben Elman.” But 
my focus differs from either. What I have tried to do is look at the con- 
nexions between intellectual history and social history, over quite a long 
stretch of Chinese history—that is, the way ideas emerged and altered 
within a fabric of social practices and institutional changes. Without this 
double focus, taking the ideas and their settings equally seriously, there 
is the risk of a slide towards a mere account of ‘cultural production’. 
When I first started working on the project, I was interested mainly in 
thinkers of the late Qing period. I quickly realized their conceptions of 
knowledge, for example, were always intimately related to their occupa- 
tional practices and to their understandings of the social structure and 
political order. So when they talk about cognitive issues, they always 
refer to politics, to ethics, and to their self-identity too. I also found that 
when they discussed political alternatives—notions of kinship as per- 
haps an equivalent of civil society in the West, or feudalism, or a new 
authoritarianism—they always used terms from long-standing intellec- 
tual traditions in China to develop or reinforce their current arguments. 
So I was forced to move back in time to trace the origins and transfor- 
mations of these terms. In doing so, it became clear that the standard 
notion that modern times in China started in the Late Qing—only from 
that period does everything begin to change—is an illusion. A lot of 
things started much earlier. Tracing them back to Ming or Song times 


» See Yu Yingshih, ed., Intellectual History in Late Imperial China, Princeton, NJ 
1984; Benjamin Elman, From Philosophy to Philology, Cambridge, MA 1984 and 
Classicism, Politics and Kinship, Berkeley, CA and Oxford 1990. 
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is also a way of criticizing the claims capitalism makes for itself, as if it 
were the absolute origin of everything new, responsible for inventing the 
market, social mobility, intellectual curiosity or whatever. That is what 
explains the first volume, which is devoted to what might be called ideas 
of Reason, whereas the principal concern of the second volume is with 
ideas of Science. 


The interweaving of past and present in the thought of even the most 
radical figures of the late Qing period is striking. Take Zhang Taiyan, 
for example. He was a first-class classical scholar, who was influenced 
by Fichte and Nietzsche, although he had difficulty reading them, and 
at the same time was deeply involved in Buddhism and Taoism. Around 
1900 he was the editor of a revolutionary journal, Min Bao, the most 
important periodical produced by the Tongmenghui. In it, he published 
a lot of articles about Buddhism. For a younger generation, this was baf- 
fling. What has Buddhism got to do with the revolution? But for Zhang 
Taiyan, Buddhism was a source for the revolution, and at the time an 
expression of the revolution, indeed of modern history itself. This was 
the typical pattern. Yan Fu borrowed from Comte’s positivism, and com- 
bined it with neo-Confucianism." The choice of sources always had 
some political or economic implication at the time. So in studying these 
thinkers, I always tried to find what constituted their basic framework 
of knowledge—which would include their views of nature, the political 
structure, the family and their own identity. 


The title of the second volume speaks for itself. My focus is on the 
origins of the Chinese reflections on modernity. If we look at Zhang 
Taiyan, Liang Qichao, Lu Xun or Yan Fu, we discover, in their world of 
thought and their relations to the surrounding reality, self-ironical, self- 
contradictory, self-paradoxical attitudes towards modernity. The sources 
they drew on were Western and Chinese, and—we should not forget— 
Japanese too. In the introduction, I suggest that we have to return 
to that point, the beginning of the modern, if we are to understand 
our problems today; and that when we do so, it becomes clear how 
much of what we think we know about the state, the individual, the 
market of that time—or ours—is a myth. The Chinese intellectuals of 
the period were facing very complex issues, which they tried to resolve 





™ Yan Fu (1854-1921): translator, writer and reformer, champion of evolutionary 
theory. 
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in all kinds of unexpected ways. Lu Xun’s attitudes, for example, seem 
quite paradoxical. He criticized many Chinese traditions savagely; yet 
he was also an excellent classical scholar, who did fine work on texts 
from the remote past. He hated reaction, but he was curiously sceptical 
about progress itself. He became a writer of the Left, but he was always 
quite critical of the Left. Why? What was the intellectual and political 
background of these ambivalences? In 1907 Zhang Taiyan became the 
first person of significance to speak of a Republic of China, and drew 
a map of the boundaries of the future post-revolutionary state. Yet he 
also critiased the nationalist project very sharply, even while he was 
attacking the colonial powers. If his answers were never coherent, the 
questions he left are in a sense still with us. The questions this gener- 
ation posed were much more complicated than those that preoccupy 
contemporary Chinese intellectuals. Why could they do that? It was pos- 
sible only because they were not pure intellectuals, or scholars isolated 
in the academy. They were social activists. They sensed problems very 
acutely—different dangers, different potentials, different frameworks— 
even when they couldn’t articulate them so well. Because their work was 
often improvised and rough, it is virtually ignored by our intellectuals 
today, who are accustomed only to academic theories. But it is full of 
implications for us. 


The project as you describe it sounds—if one wanted a Western analogy—as 
if it had something in common with Raymond Williams’s Culture and 
Society, as an exploration of the historically changing meaning of a set of key 
terms. Of course, Culture and Society is a history of ideas in a fairly pure 
sense—it doesn’t say much about social practices or institutions, save at the 
end, when it suddenly shifts to the labour movement. That conclusion, how- 
ever, made it an intellectual history with a strong contemporary charge. How 
do you envisage pour project ending? 


The third volume, for which I have started to collect the materials, will 
focus on rebellion and revolution. In China we have no strong tradition 
of scholarly research on either. What we have is much good research on 
the literati or scholar-gentry. There are some studies by historians like 
Qian Mu, highly conservative in their attitude towards the present, but 
capable of interesting work on the past. But there is much less ofa canon 
in the area I want to enter now. The themes of rebellion and revolution 
remain more delicate topics for scholars. 
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Would it be wrong to think that the Chinese intellectual scene in the nineties 
has, despite a more restrictive political context, actually been livelier and more 
diversified than in the eighties? Could it in some measure be compared—in 
vigour of discussion, overlapping of positions, absence of rigid labels or defini- 
tions—to, say, stretches of the twenties? 


Perhaps there is a touch of the later twenties. In the mid-twenties, after 
May Fourth and before the Northern Expedition, there was a process 
of differentiation among intellectuals, as some anarchists turned to the 
right and others to the left, some joined the KMT, others became organ- 
izers for the CCP. But there is a big difference. The debates of that 
time were much more directly political—not so theoretical—because 
there were powerful social movements, social and national, in the back- 
ground: in 1923, and on a much bigger scale in 1925, and so on. The 
issue was no longer the meaning of modernity, or how to relate to tra- 
dition. These were new political languages. A closer parallel to today 
might be with the years just after the establishment of the KMT regime 
in Nanjing, when a lot of radical overseas students, who had become 
Marxists in Japan, came back to China and launched various literary 
movements and cultural watchwords, like the need for a ‘Revolutionary 
Literature’, even criticizing Lu Xun and Mao Dun as elitists." Then two 
years later, in 1930, there was a big debate about the nature of Chinese 
society, that Arif Dirlik has studied.” You could compare that to the 
questions that confront us today, when people are trying to figure out 
what is going on in Chinese society now. Is it a socialist country with a 
capitalist market, or a capitalist country? What’s the nature of the state? 
What is the logic of globalization? What will happen to us? The different 
groups have to work out their own theoretical ar political strategy. 


One of the themes of pour history of modern Chinese thought is the changing 
organization of knowledge—how it was structured or segmented in different 
periods. Comparing the period of your second volume with the situation today, 
what were the disciplines that have dominated the intellectual field? 


In the late Qing period, sociology occupied the highest position in the 
hierarchy of knowledge. Its theorists generally refused to use the term 


a Mao Dun (1896-1981): leading left novelist of the thirties and forties. 
3 Arif Dirhk, Revolution and History: Origins of Marxist Historiography in China, 
Berkeley, CA 1978. 
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shehui (society), preferring qun (community or group) instead. But they 
were sure that sociology was the science of sciences—that is, it arranged 
the order of the different kinds of knowledge. The kind of order it 
produced served the state, but in a state-building rather than merely con- 
serving sense: it was linked to various projects of social reform from 
above. When we move to the May Fourth movement, however, we see 
that the main figures wanted to discard any form of social science, 
and just base themselves on the natural sciences—which would yield a 
new map of the cosmos, within which social problems could be practi- 
cally resolved, and whose mastery might offer a kind of moral grace. 
Individual thinkers could have more complicated positions—Lu Kun 
never subscribed to this scientism, Liang Qichao gave more importance 
to literature, and so on. But it is striking that for such a central figure as 
Hu Shih, even literature itself was modelled on scientific practice—he 
called a volume of his poems A Collection of Experiments.” Later, this pro- 
duced a vigorous debate between two schools, dubbed ‘Mr Science’ and 
‘Mr Metaphysics’, or vitalist philosophy, out of which ethics, aesthetics 
and literature separated out as independent fields, re-mapping the whole 
taxonomy of knowledge. Overseas students who had been disciples of 
Irving Babbitt’s ‘new humanism’ in America played an important role 
in this shift. In each episode, you can see how the dominant ‘discipline’ 
in a given period is really more than that—its status is closer to a world 
view. It was just this function that Marxism came to fulfill in the later 
twenties, even for many natural scientists. 


Today, of course, the dominant discipline in China is neo-classical eco- 
nomics. This is a development of the nineties. In the eighties, most 
of the leading economists like Wu Jinlian were still people who had 
been trained in the planned economy. They had learnt something from 
the West, but they were completely at home in the structure of the 
Communist state, and were quite capable in adapting and reforming 
it, once the Open Door policy was proclaimed. There were much more 
radical economists, figures like Li Yining, bent on importing pure free- 
market doctrines into China, but they were not yet of great use to the 
state, and had little influence. But after 1990, Hayekian ideas gained 
real ascendancy. Today economics—understood in its most rigidly lib- 
eral acceptation—has acquired the force of an ethics in China. Laissez 


4 Liang Qichao (1873-1929): key theorist of late Qing reform era. 
3 Hu Shih (1891-1962): the leadmg hberal thinker of the May Fourth generation. 
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faire axioms form a code of conduct, as rules of the commodity which no 
agent may violate. So currently economics is not just a technical disci- 
pline, any more than its predecessors: it too is an imperative world view. 
Of course, no hegemony ever absorbs the whole cultural field. Political 
science or law are basically tributary to economics, as strongholds of the 
Right. By contrast, critical intellectuals today mostly work in the human- 
ities, although there are also quite a few radicals in the natural sciences. 


In the eighties, the West was viewed in a naively enthusiastic way by many 
Chinese intellectuals. Typical of that time was the television series River 
Elegy, a hymn to Zhao Ziyang’s policies, counterpasing the disastrous inland 
traditions of Chinese autocracy to the dazzling azure of the open sea, symbol 
of foreign trade and Western freedom. This vision was widely shared at the 
time. In the nineties, the role of the West has not always appeared in such a 
flattering light, and Chinese opinion has itself become more diversified. The 
terms of discussion have also shifted, as ‘globalization’ has become the current 
watchword—in theory, a more encompassing category than simply the West. 
Entry into the WTO, as a practical priority for the CCP, has put the issue 
of relations between China as a nation-state and the institutions of the world 
market directly on the political agenda. How far have the pressures and prob- 
abilities of globalization been debated within the cauntry, and what would be 
the main lines of division arising from it? 


Issues of globalization were first raised at a conference around 1994, 
by a number of intellectuals who later described themselves as liberals. 
One argued that if China did not reform swiftly, it would fail to enter the 
main trend of globalization. Another spoke of the Enlightenment pros- 
pect of a perpetual peace coming true. At about the same time, Strategy 
and Management published a critical article on globalization by Samir 
Amin. So the debate about it really dates from that year. At the time, 
I argued globalization as such was a misleading abstraction, since the 
advent of high-tech information systems and other innovations cannot 
obscure the fact that it is not a new phenomenon but simply the latest 
phase of a long history, which could be defined as the whole process of 
the development of capitalism from the colonial and imperialist epochs 
onwards. In other words, globalization is not a neutral concept for a 
natural process. You have to identify the dominant force in its spread 
round the world. 
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These early discussions were not very conceptualized, and it was clear 
that, whatever the differences of opinion between them, feelings about 
the issue were quite ambivalent on both Right and Left. For there was 
a general sense that there would be many dangers and risks for China 
in accepting globalization, but how could we avoid it? Even critics of 
WTO entry like Cui Zhiyuan and Gan Yang don’t say, ‘China must never 
join the WTO’. Their position would be: ‘For the moment China should 
wait. There are a lot of changes we need first’. Most people on the Left 
believe that the government has been in too much of a hurry to enter 
the WTO—+hat a more measured approach would have been more sen- 
sible. Liberals on the Right, of course—economists like Zhou Qiren and 
Fan Gang in the entourage of Zhu Rongji—are eager to get the PRC 
into the WTO as soon as possible. This is a prime minister who has lost 
confidence in the ability of the government to resolve the problems of 
state-owned enterprises, and hopes that competition from foreign capi- 
tal will take over as the driving force of economic reform. But at the 
same time, everyone is very aware that the reason why China could avoid 
the East Asian crisis of 1998 is because it was shielded from financial- 
market contagion by the strength of the national state. This is something 
even the enthusiasts for globalization are bound to recall. 


The NATO bombing of China’s embassy in Belgrade forcibly brought 
home another reality. The world market, it made plain, is not just an 
economic space of competition: undergirding it is a powerful set of 
political and military structures. These make it very difficult to argue 
that the nation-state, whatever changes it may or may not have under- 
gone, has collapsed. Behind the screens of NATO, the IMF or the WTO, 
American globalism functions as another version of nationalism. After 
the embassy was destroyed, there was an indirect debate between Zhu 
Xueqin, the Shanghai scholar who is perhaps China’s leading liberal 
spokesman today, and myself about the Balkan war and popular reaction 
to it. Zhu Xueqin maintained that nationalism was the most dangerous 
force in modern Chinese history. We should enter the world system at 
top speed, because globalism was much, much better than nationalism. 
I replied that it was an illusion to think they could be counterposed so 
simply. Nationalism as a historical force is not just a subjective senti- 
ment that drew people into the streets, but also a set of social relations 
on which states essential for the operation of the world market them- 
selves rest. That kind of nationalism is a parallel structure of global 
capitalism, not its opposite, and we should certainly criticize it 
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At the same time, we need to be able to distinguish between different 
kinds of nationalism. While national states were passive or silent about 
NATO’s action in Yugoslavia, Chinese people poured into the streets and 
even threw a few bricks. That was positive. A spontaneous protest of this 
kind is a social movement that has a democratic potential. It can also be 
used by the government for official purposes, as the Boxers were—Zhu 
Xueqin was not wrong in warning of this danger. Any social movement 
contains different possibilities within it our job is to analyse their range 
and support those that move in a democratic direction. For there is a 
logic here. This kind of nationalism is a movement of resistance against 
imperialism. But if we look at the intellectuals of the early part of the 
century, we see that when people like Zhang Taiyan or Lu Xun talked 
about nationalism, they paid attention to the other nations that impe- 
rialism had also oppressed: Greece, India, Poland, African countries. 
They tried to combine nationalism with cosmopolitanism. This tradition 
contained what I’ve called a self-negating, or self-transcending logic 
embracing modernity as a national project generated a counter-logic that 
made them also critical of nationalism. They knew that even if they 
could transform China from an empire into a nation-state, nationalist 
goals could not be easily achieved within a national framework. 


The same kind of dialectic is evident in the revolutionary tradition 
in China. After the late twenties, the Communist movement changed 
direction and increasingly set itself the goal of national liberation. Mao 
said that the national conflict with Japan had become the main social 
contradiction within China itself. But the revolution could not be com- 
pressed into just a nationalist project. Its self-negating logic drove it 
beyond that limit, to the early forms of internationalism you find in the 
Bandung Conference or Zhou En-Lai’s visit to Yugoslavia. At that stage 
the CCP tried to help bring Third World countries together in a common 
struggle for national independence and international equality. Those 
days are long past. But we should be thinking of these different legacies 
today, when we reflect on contemporary protests against globalization, 
in China or elsewhere. They do represent expressions of local protest 
against outside forces, but their democratic potential will only be truly 
realized if they can link up with similar protests in other countries, to 
become a factor for democracy on a global scale. In the world system, 
as capital moves across borders everywhere, social conflicts should in 
principle no longer be so easily confined within national structures. 
But we lack any conceptualization of such struggles, potential or actual. 
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Internationalism is an old-fashioned term, weighed down by too many 
connotations dating from the nineteenth or early twentieth centuries. 
We need to rethink its meanings, or invent new ones, for our contempo- 
rary context. 


How did liberals—still the great majority of Chinese intellectuals—react to 
the Balkan War? Presumably the outburst of popular feeling was a discom- 
fiting phenomenon for them, since it was directed against the very Western 
powers to which many looked with boundless admiration—it must have 
seemed like an attack on what is in some ways their ideal. But equally it must 
have been difficult for them to defend the NATO bombing? 


The war was a big crisis for them. Whereas we supported the popular 
movement against the bombing, they opposed it. Their dislike of the 
demonstrations was not based just on their sympathy—which in the cir- 
cumstances could not be openly expressed—for the West, or their alarm 
at the way the governmernt used them, but also on their long-term 
attitude to the Chinese masses. Most liberals view ordinary Chinese 
benevolently so long as they are helping to develop the market as con- 
sumers. For them the danger of popular nationalism is that the masses 
may become not only too critical of the West, but also too mobilized 
as citizens—veering away from the passive role of consumers to the 
more active one of militants. They are fearful of popular participation, 
always remembering its negative examples, and rarely seeing the posi- 
tive potential of social movements as a condition of democracy. Since 
civil rights themselves are historically anchored within the structure of 
the nation-state, the typical narrative of Western liberalism directly con- 
nects nationalism and democracy. But Chinese liberals never face these 
connexions. They only believe in the Open Door and the global system. 
All China needs to do is to enter the ‘mainstream’—this is the term 
they use—and then everything will be okay. For them, integration into 
the world system is the only pass to democracy. This disbelief in the 
democratic potential of social movements is why more and more of the 
younger generation are turning away from them. If you log onto the 
internet now, you find a lot of criticisms of them. In that sense they have 
become quite isolated, even while they continue to represent the main- 
stream in intellectual circles—though even there, an increasing number 
of people have become less neutral, as between the Left and the Right. 
Fewer now define themselves simply as liberals. 
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Has the current Chinese government really made so much use of popular 
nationalist sentiment? From the outside, it often gives the impression of a 
regime obsessed by the power of America, but not pitted against it. If you look 
at what they do in the UN, or even in the wake of the bombing, they usually 
take care not to thwart the will of the US, but to comply unobtrusively with 
it. This doesn’t seem to be just bowing to superior force. Isn’t there also a 
deeper lack of confidence in the regime? Many of its highest officials appear 
convinced that the route America has taken is the way to go: they have no 
wish to resist it, since they privately think there’s no alternative. So although 
spontancous nationalist protests might break out from time to time in China, 
the government would quickly put a stop to them, as it did in 1999? 


It is true that the attitude of the Government to any social movement 
of this kind is to use it, as a modest lever in its constant bargaining 
with the West. Protests can be handy as a pressure on the Americans, 
even while they are compromising every minute with them. Telling the 
students to withdraw, they could say: ‘Yes, you are right to protest on 
this occasion. We have firmly condemned the bombing. But enough 
is enough. You will serve our country best by getting back to your stud- 
ies, and helping our nation progress in your work. That will be better 
for our goals.’ This is another version of the logic of the nation: a cri- 
tique of spontaneous nationalism for the purposes of state nationalism. 
Could there be the same kind of conflict over Taiwan? The Chinese 
government can scarcely avoid the issue, given the interventionist dis- 
plays of American military power in the Strait. It has no choice in the 
matter, given national sentiment on the mainland. Ordinary people can 
be heard saying, ‘Why don’t we just go in and take the island?’ This 
isn’t a majority attitude, but it is something the government bears in 
mind. The potential is there for a sharp power struggle at the top over 
Taiwan. In the event of a factional conflict in the regime, we can be abso- 
lutely sure each side will try to use this issue against the other—already 
we can see signs of various forces waiting for the opportunity to attack 
their opponents. It is a general rule of contemporary Chinese history 
that social upheavals from below are triggered by struggles for power 
above, as rival leaders appeal openly—or secretly—for support from the 
masses. As the old Chinese saying puts it ‘Fire at the castle gate means 
trouble for fish in the moat’. 
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WILL GLOBAL CAPITALISM BE 


ANGLO-SAXON CAPITALISM? 


ITH THE END of the military and ideological confron- 
tation of the Cold War, people have come to notice 
that state vs. market is not the only important dimen- 
sion along which national economic systems differ: it 
was not central planning that differentiated the capitalist systems of 
Germany and Japan from those of Britain and America. But from the 
beginning of the ‘types of capitalism’ debates of the 1990s, there was 
one implicit question: as open national economies merge into a single 
world economic system, how far will the global diffusion of the Anglo- 
Saxon form of capitalism go? Will there still be room for rather different 
forms of capitalism to survive in countries like Japan and Germany?" 


We tend now to forget that Anglo-Saxon capitalism has not always 
assumed its current thorough-going, neo-liberal form. A quarter of a 
century ago, most people in Britain accepted ‘mixed economy’ as a rea- 
sonable characterization of the world they lived in, and as on the whole 
a sensible set of arrangements: it was not only a question of a mixture 
of public ownership (in coal and steel as well as in utilities) and private 
industry. ‘Mixed economy’ also acknowledged that people worked for 
a mixture of motives, some more for personal profit, some more for 
public service. It seemed much in keeping with the spirit of the mid 
19708 for the Social Science Research Council, as it then was, to set up 
a panel to produce a report on the Social Responsibility of Industry, and 
for the report to assume that those who managed corporations should 
also have mixed motives, mixed objectives, not just that of profit maxi- 
mization. They should acknowledge that they had obligations not only 
to their shareholders, but also to those who would later become known 
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as their stakeholders. There was a flurry of interest—another approach 
to dethroning the bottom line—in the idea of reworking the national 
accounts to produce a calculation of Net National Welfare whereby polic- 
ing, pollution control and prisons would count as disvalues and carry a 
negative sign, not a positive one as in the calculation of GDP} 


One other personal memory symbolizes the assumptions of the time— 
Richard Titmuss, arguing in the LSE Academic Board that university 
teachers should not be paid supplementary fees for acting as examiners. 
They were paid a decent salary to do a job, and had a duty to do all that 
the job required. He lost the argument. The consensus was that people 
do, indeed, work for a mixture of motives; that for academics—as for 
others in the public service—duty, public spirit, a sense of responsibility 
to students and to the discipline, together with the enthusiasm gener- 
ated by intellectual curiosity and the competition for renown, ought to 
be the overwhelmingly dominant motivators. But a little extra cash can 
also help to carry one through the more boring parts of the job. 


The shift in that pragmatic consensus over the last twenty years has been 
remarkable. From the notion of a little bit of extra cash as a useful, mar- 
ginal incentive, to the belief that cash, and the fear of beg deprived 
of it, are the only reliable means of stopping people (in the economists’ 
jargon) from shirking—becoming lazy time-servers. Both the main 
British parties now share the belief that only competition for private 
profits can bring a reliable train service, cheap electricity, safe nuclear 
fuel or ‘efficient’ prisons. Performance-related pay has been enforced 


1 A revised version of a lecture given at the London School of Economics, May 
2000, to mark the pubheation of the author's Stockmarket Capitalism, Welfare 
Capitalism: Japan and Germany versus the Anglo-Saxons, Oxford 2000. Many people 
in Britain and America who have neither Angles nor Saxons among their ances- 
tors object to the term ‘Anglo-Saxon’; but it has become established in the literature 
of comparative capitaliams, thanks to the lead initially given by Michel Albert 
(Capitalisme contre capitalisme, Paris 1991). The sumularity of Canadian, Australian 
and New Zealand patterns to the British and American ones provides some justifi- 
cation for the phrase. 

2 As Britain’s Economic and Social Research Council was known, before its chair- 
man headed off the threat of budget cuts by accepting, as a quid pro quo, Keith 
Joseph’s view that there was nothing social about economics and not much genu- 
ine science, erther. 

3 Amartya Sen, a member of the panel who showed some interest m the idea, went 
on to develop the Human Development Index for the UNDP. 
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throughout the public service. The academic marketplace grows ever 
more like an auction for prize bulls. And in industry, there is ever heay- 
ier reliance on stock-options, rather than a fixed salary, as the form of 


executive remuneration. 


The popularity of stock-options for directors and senior executives has 
a double significance. Not only does it reflect the dominant view about 
why people work rather than shirk, it also serves to align the private 
interest of the manager agent with that of his shareholder principal, and 
so reinforces the shift to shareholder-sovereignty in business philoso- 
phies that has been going on over the last twenty years. The talk about 
the social responsibility of corporations—so-called stakeholder theories, 
popular in business schools twenty years ago—has all but disappeared 
from such insttutions. And the economists have proffered their legiti- 
mating blessings. I recall George Akerlof devoting an LSE public lecture 
to explaining—indeed, proving with algebra—that if what you wanted 
was to do good, you would get more good dane the Rockefeller way, 
by single-minded maximization and donating your superior profits 
to charity, than by diluting your profit drive in order to be nice to 
your employees or suppliers. There is no need for such exhortations 
today, for that has become the dominating consensus: maximizing 
shareholder-value is exactly what management should be about. While 
every consulting firm has its own definition of shareholder-value, and its 
own pet formula for calculating it, almost everyone agrees that it is the 
dominant, touchstone objective. Treating your employees, your custom- 
ers or your suppliers decently is fine, provided it can be shown—and 
only if it can be shown—to count on the bottom line, to increase earn- 
ings or raise the share-price. 


Global trends 


Anglo-Saxon capitalism itself, then, is an evolving set of institutions, 
not a constant; and it has evolved into something rather different today 
from what it was twenty years ago.* As for the source of these changes, 
it has become fashionable, in the last five years, to attribute almost 
everything that happens to the processes of globalization. It is true that 
globalization had something to do with it. The growth of international 


+R. Dore, W. Lazonick and M. O’Sullivan, “Varieties of Capitalism in the Twentieth 
Century’, Oxford Review of Economic Policy, voL 15, no. 4, 1999. 
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trade and investment made it administratively almost impossible to 
maintain foreign-exchange controls, and this not only greatly narrowed 
the scope for nation-state economic policy-making, but also had other 
reverberating consequences—among them, the growing dominance of 
American financial institutions in world financial markets. It was mostly 
Frenchmen who were advising Elf Aquitaine and Total in their take- 
over battle, and Germans advising Mannesmann, but they were doing 
so as employees of American investment banks, working to American 
methods and criteria. To organizational dominance is added American 
cultural hegemony, nowhere more apparent than in the economics 
profession, as the hot topics—principal-agent theory, for instance—of 
Chicago and Berkeley become the hot topics of Milan, Osaka or Madrid. 
At the political level, too, it is manifest in the way that institutional 
practices spread from the United States to Britain, Europe and Japan— 
whether it be the liberalization of stockbroking fees or the introduction 
of working families’ tax credit. 


Political zeal 


But these aspects of globalization are far from the whole story. It was not 
because Englishmen were going abroad for their mortgages in droves 
that control over building society interest rates was abolished in Britain 
in the 1980s—with the result that, as we have recently seen, raising 
interest rates across the board (and thereby increasing the financing and 
exporting problems of manufacturers) came to be the only way of cool- 
ing off the housing market. That bit of deregulation happened because 
the Thatcher government had a strong belief in the sovereign virtues of 
competition. Demutualization of building societies and the unlocking 
of shareholder-value naturally followed. And so with many of the other 
changes that have contributed to making the stock-market ever more 
central to the British economy, and shareholder-value the central concern 
of management. They have precious little to do with the constraints of 
globalization and a lot to do with shifts in ideology, and with the expres- 
sion of ideology in economic policies. The growth of private savings, with 
the cutback in basic pensions and the withering away of SERPS, had to do 
with the Thatcher government’s belief that the welfare state was a vicious 
breeder of dependency. The movement of private savings from fixed- 
interest vehicles to equity (encouraged by tax concessions—the Personal 
Equity Plans, now revamped as Individual Savings Accounts) had to do 
with that government’s faith in the stock-market as the most efficient 
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means of allocating capital and improving national competitiveness. 
Similarly, globalization had little effect on the shift of corporate pensions 
from defined-benefit to what are euphemistically called ‘defined-contri- 
bution’ (Le., undefined-benefit) forms, and the increased investment 
of pension funds in equities. Behind all these ideological shifts, of 
course, there lay structural power-shifts, too. The decline of trade unions 
was one element of this, as it was of the whole process of reinforcing 
the sovereignty of shareholders at other stakehalders’ expense. 


Internal evolution 


There is an argument that, while not perhaps a consequence of globaliza- 
tion, these changes do have a kind of inevitability about them. They are not 
just the product of arbitrary—and reversible—shifts of ideology, but the 
consequence of internal evolutionary change, brought about by the mate- 
rial, social and technological advances within all industrial societies. The 
characterizations of such internal evolution are multiple: greater insti- 
tutional complexity, the expansion of individual choice that comes with 
greater affluence, increasing social mobility, the erosion of deference—a 
continuation, if you like, of the processes of rationalization Max Weber 
identified, described in Schiller’s phrase about the demagicking, disen- 
chantment, demystification of the world. In the nineteenth century, men 
and women learned to do without the need to invoke, or acknowledge, 
an arbitrary divine authority. In the twentieth century, with bigger bank 
accounts, birth control, more sophisticated education, they learned—by 
marketizing and securitizing everything, and writing cast-iron con- 
tracts—to do without the support of (or obligations to) such human 
collectivities as nations, or even to other individual human beings. 


In an image that links both globalization and the internal evolution of 
societies, Lawrence Summers has graphically characterized the struc- 
tural change: 


In a world without courts, one lends money to one’s brother-in-law and 
relies on one’s wife’s parents to enforce the agreement. In a world without 
borders, arms-length formal contracts—of which securitization is only the 
most canonical example—become ever more critical to innovation and 
growth. So, too, do the means of reliably enforcing them.’ 





5 American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Bulletin, Spring 2000. Summers goes 
on to say that, since Americans don’t trust each other anyway and are used to going 
to the law at the drop of a hat, they have a competitive edge in global finance. 
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The Economist recently made much the same argument about the 
Westernization of the business empires of the Chinese diaspora, 
originally built on ethnic networks, now increasingly using ‘signatures on 
contracts’ rather than ‘handshakes and trust’. But it added one important 
element to the explanation—the diffusion of ideology. The sons of the 


founding entrepreneurs were now taking over after a ‘thorough training’— 
some might call it brainwashing—at American business schools.® 


In the light of these two sets of arguments—globalization, and inevitable 
systemic evolution—what is likely to happen in Japan and Germany? Are 
we likely to see a rerun of the changes that have taken place in Britain and 
America over the last twenty years? Still, in spite of a decade or more of 
accelerating globalization, both societies are less marketized than Britain 
was even in the corporatist 1970s. They remain economies in which the 
stock-market plays a much less central role, and the state a larger one; in 
which the financial sector is less dominant, and manufacturing industry 
correspondingly more important; in which engineers tend to have the 
edge over accountants, and the doctrine of the supremacy of shareholder- 
value is still a much weaker element in determining company goals. 


The case of Japan 


To start with Japan, since it is the society I know best. What does it mean 
to say that it is a much less marketized society than Britain ever was in 
the 1970s (or, indeed, ever has been, in the last century)? Firstly, labour- 
markets. For executive talent, there simply is no labour-market in Japan: 
no headhunters, luring managerial supermen with attractive packages of 
options, pensions and bonuses, apart from those—and in the financial 
sector, this has become a by no means insignificant exception—work- 
ing for the growing number of foreign firms. The boards of the major 
Japanese corporations consist of the top managers, mostly appointed 
after a lifetime of working for the firm. The president, appointed from 
among them, earns the top grade of the incremental salary-structure 
on which he started, forty years earlier, when he was recruited as a 
raw graduate—a grade only a few percentage points above his previous 
wage.’ After four years, the president will have the major say in appoint- 


6 Economist, ag April 2000, p. 77 
7 As was the case in the British Civil Service, before it started recruiting permanent 
secretaries from the market. 
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ing his successor and then move on, to become the chairman. After 
another four years, he will give over the chairmanship and become a 


senior advisor. 


There is more movement from firm to firm lower down the scale, espe- 
cially in the service sector, and somewhat more influence of market 
forces—the supply and demand for skills—on levels of pay; but even in 
small firms there is a strong propensity towards long tenures, with wage 
adjustments depending primarily on the firm’s ability to afford them. 
In larger firms, with enterprise unions, even manual workers have an 
employment system similar to that of their managers: an unwritten, 
but effective, guarantee of employment to retirement, to be broken only 
by generous early-retirement packages. They also have a similar inter- 
nal promotion system, combining seniority with performance criteria. 
Economists—uncomfortable if they cannot see markets everywhere— 
like to say that Japanese firms have internal labour-markets. But an 
internal labour-market usually implies that, although the competition for 
vacancies is confined to existing employees, there is still competition, 
followed, when an appointment is made, by a process of recontracting— 
bargaining the appropriate wage for the job. This is not what happens in 
Japan. People are posted by the personnel department from one job to 
another, in much the same way as happens in the British army or dip- 
lomatic corps. If their salary changes, it does so in accordance with the 
tules of the pay-system. The so-called internal labour-market is internal 
all right; but not really a market. 


The employees of a Matsushita or a Sharp thus have a sense of a relation- 
ship with their firm comparable to a soldier's sense of regimental loyalty. 
The board members—typically, there will be many: some 15 per cent 
of male employees aged between fifty and fifty-four are on their firms’ 
boards—are more likely to see themselves as the elders of an enterprise 
community than as the agents of shareholder principals. They are at 
the top of the hierarchy of employees, but they are still employees; serv- 
ants, whose only master is ‘the company —a transcendental entity, with 
a history, a personality, a reputation and, if they do their job, a future. 
This conception is a long way from that of the firm as a network of 
contracts. One indicator of difference: in the annual wage-negotiations 
(still called the ‘spring offensive’, a legacy of the days when they really 
were an expression of class warfare), a manager who talks down the 
union’s demand from 4 to 2 per cent knows that, as a result, his own 
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pay will probably only go up by 2 per cent, too. Again, this is much 
closer to civil service pay negotiations than to wage-bargaining in British 
private industry. 


One important reason why managers have such little sense of them- 
selves as agents of shareholder principals—despite the fact that their 
law gives shareholders powers over the firm comparable to English 
ones—lies in the Japanese cross-shareholding system. More than half 
the equity of Japanese firms is held by ‘stable shareholders’—the banks 
who float the firm’s loans, the insurance companies who broker their 
insurance, and other companies with whom the firm trades or has joint 
ventures—often (as with the banks) on a reciprocal basis: Hitachi owns 
several million Nissan shares, and vice versa. In other words, the bulk of 
shares are still locked up in what one might call ‘relational’, as opposed 
to, in Summers’s phrase, ‘arms-length’ and ‘contractual’ shareholding 
patterns, with the stable shareholders also providing a safe guarantee 
against hostile takeovers. Share prices are set through the trading of a 
relatively small proportion of the shares, by securities companies, indi- 
vidual speculators and, increasingly in recent years, by foreign pension 
and mutual funds, who now hold some 14 per cent of equity. 


Once again, and in a very important sense: less market. The Japanese 
stock-market is not a place where you can buy and sell control over 
companies. Agreed mergers do take place; but a deep-seated cultural 
antipathy towards the idea of buying and selling what are still seen as 
communities is here reinforced by the knowledge that stable sharehold- 
ers will rally to the defence, if anyone attempts a takeover. 


Muted competition 


This, then—the nature of the firm, and the self-perceptions and objec- 
tives of managers—is a crucial feature making Japan significantly less 
marketist than Britain, for instance. Let me quickly mention three other 
salient features that distinguish the Japanese economy. Firstly, the long- 
term patterns of inter-firm cooperation—between main banks and client 
firms, for instance, or automobile companies and their suppliers— 
which can survive considerable changes in market conditions. Secondly, 
the balance between cooperation and competition, which characterizes 
market competitors everywhere, is tilted here much more strongly 
towards cooperation, largely through the powerful industry associations. 
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And thirdly, the strong role of government, both in development—the 
winner-picking, selective subsidies, promotion of research clubs, and so 
on—and, just as importantly, as a sort of umpire, resolving distributional 
conflicts of interest, largely through negotiations with the industry associ- 
ations, in something of the same spirit as the army of industry regulators 
in Britain, but with much of the regulation in Japan being through infor- 
mal ‘administrative guidance’— relational regulation, one might call it. 


Note how widely applicable that word ‘relational’ is in describing the 
Japanese economy. ‘Relational banking’ as opposed to arm’s-length, 
contractual banking, is a familiar term, as is ‘relational trading’ with sup- 
pliers. Employment patterns might equally be described as relational. 
That wide applicability of the term gives a clue to the sense in which 
Japanese economic institutions hang together as a system—through 
what one might call motivational consistency. Similar behavioural dispo- 
sitions are called for in a variety of situations: the acceptance, first of all, of 
certain basic obligations, imposed on one as a member of Japanese soci- 
ety; and then the willingness to take on further obligations, by entering 
into long-term commitments that seriously limit one’s options—one’s 
ability to shift, for example, to another employer, another supplier, 
another bank There is a pervasive tendency, to borrow the useful terms 
of Arthur Okun, to turn auction markets into customer ones.’ 


There is a second mechanism that makes these institutions hang 
together as a system—institutional interlock, institutional complemen- 
tarity. Lifetime employment would not last for very long if there were 
no cross-shareholding system suppressing takeovers, so that managers 
had to worry about being undervalued in the stock-market and so give 
absolute priority to making profits, downsizing rapidly when it was 


necessary to do so. 

Stagnation 

It was this system, of course, which, up until the 1990s, received so 
much praise, so much discussion in America’s business schools, as 
the secret of Japan’s success. Its capacity for long-term investment and 


cooperative synergies were said to be responsible for growth rates (4 to 5 
per cent in the 1980s) double those of the short-+termist, ruthlessly com- 


$ Arthur Okun, Prices and Quantities, A macroeconomic analysis, Washington 1981. 
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petitive Anglo-Saxon economies. ‘Every American weakness’, wrote an 
American banker, was seen 


to mirror a Japanese strength. the twelve-year-old schoolboy in necktie 
and short pants doing college-level maths, the modestly paid company 
executive pouring funds into research and development, clean, cume- and 
pothole-free aty streets, gleaming bullet-trains and world-class factories, 
high savings rates, and the sober brilliance of MOF bureaucrats.’ 


That same banker, addressing a Japanese business lunch more recently: 


Only when we see less well-performing Japanese companies taken over by 
real owners can we expect to see a thorough purging of excess capacity. 
Only when the Tokyo Stock Market becomes a genuine stock market, with 
shares that represent real ownership of corporate assets changing bands, 
can we find out what Japanese companies are actually worth And only 
when owners capture the residual returns of business can we expect them 
to shoulder the full risks of bankruptcy.’° 


Such talk has gone down well in Japan since the late 1990s. As the 
Prime Minister Yoshihiko Mori said in his acceptance speech in the Diet 
recently: ‘The system and the ways of thinking which, for fifty years, have 
supported Japan’s astonishing development, have now become inappro- 
priate for the world we live in’, and must be reformed." As to how they 
should be reformed, the slogans that have dominated the debate—dereg- 
ulation, greater disclosure and transparency, better returns on equity, 
global standards, rethinking lifetime employment—have not been very 
explicit; nor was the Prime Minister's speech. Yet the spur to the broad 
consensus on reform is clear: while the United States—about whose 
deficiencies the Japanese used to be so patronizing—is booming ahead, 
Japan is stagnating. 


Why is it stagnating? My potted history of the 19908 goes like this. The 
bursting of the late 1980s asset bubble, and the collapse of real-estate 
and stock-market prices, left Japanese banks with a debt overhang of 
massive proportions and this, together with the strong negative-wealth 
effect on consumers, brought an initial severe recession. The banks’ 


9 R. Taggart Murphy, The Weight of the Yen, New York 1996. 

» R, Taggart Murphy, ‘Tinkering or reform? The deregulation of Japan’s financial 
system’, Hotel Okura, The Tokyo Report, June 1997. 
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strategy was to trade through and conceal their technical insolvency until 
the economy began to pick up, and they could write off their bad debts 
against profits. (A standard banking strategy, practised by the American 
banks in the 1980s and by the Crédit Lyonnais more recently; though, 
as M. Trichet and the Japanese Ministry of Finance have subsequently 
found, collusion in the cosmetic accounting necessary can get you into 
trouble.) By the middle of the 1990s, thanks to some heavy Keynesian 
reflation packages, it seemed that the strategy was working. The econ- 
omy did indeed begin to pick up, with a growth rate of 5.5 per cent 
in 1996. The next year, in a premature burst of fiscal prudence, the 
Ministry of Finance tried to wind down what was already thought to be 
an alarming public debt by raising social security charges and the sales 
tax. The consequent dampening of consumer spending coincided with 
the Asian crisis, bringing a fresh blow to exports and to the banks. A 
couple of major financial institutions were allowed to fail, and the sense 
of gloom and insecurity brought another major fall in investment and 


consumer spending. 


The banking crisis has more or less been solved (with public money), 
but the problems of confidence and demand-defidency remain. Exports 
continue to do well, in spite of an overvalued exchange rate. The 
second-biggest carmaker—so badly managed financially that it had to 
sell a controlling stake to Renault—continues to run what is reputedly 
Europe’s most efficient auto-plant, in Sunderland. Industrial research 
flourishes—the number of patents registered arnually in the United 
States by Japanese firms grew by over 50 per cent during the 1990s. It 
is domestic demand that is the problem. At first it was a matter of anx- 
ious consumers, saving too much and spending too little; more recently, 
spending has been further hit by a rise in unemployment and cuts 
in bonuses—hence, reduced purchasing power. Pessimists and opti- 
mists are still arguing over whether it has or hasn’t bottomed out, and 
still finding indices to bolster either case. The downward spiral could 
steepen if the marketeer advocates of ‘blood-on-the-floor’ restructuring 
have their way. Even if they do not (and there were quite fierce reactions 
when Standard and Poor downgraded Toyota’s bond rating for not being 
serious about axing jobs), there is enough such talk to keep anxieties 
high, consumer demand constrained and investment plans cautious, in 
spite of some recovery in profits. 
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Meanwhile, the American boom goes from strength to strength. Buoyant 
Americans consume between 4 and 5 per cent more than they produce, 
while anxious Japanese consume between 2 and 3 per cent less than they 
produce, and send their savings across the Pacific to help support the 
consumer debt that sustains the American boom. Hegemons and their 
citizens do well in this strange world. 


Reform movement 


That gloom and loss of self-confidence are the central factors in the 
general consensus on the need for fundamental change seems beyond 
doubt. Japanese opinion has reverted, after the self-congratulatory 
mood of the late 1980s, to what has been a consistent stance since 
1870—namely, acknowledgement of the need to catch up with what are 
still often called, in a five-character cliché, the ‘advanced countries of 
Europe and America’; although today it is almost exclusively America 
that reformers have in mind. Much is known and written in Japan 
about the horrors of American society, about its inequalities, and the 
excesses of American boardroom salaries; nevertheless, as far as com- 
petitiveness is concerned, America is the model. The exemplars of 
self-reliant entrepreneurship are to be found in Silicon Valley, of bold 
and effective risk-taking in American venture capitalists, of effective 
and honest corporate governance in American corporations, of ‘trans- 
parency’ in financial transactions on the American stock-exchange, of 
consumer protection in American courts. Once, Japanese businessmen 
used to be sent to get their MBAs at American business schools for 
‘know thine enemy’ purposes, and came back to their firms as loyal par- 
ticipants in a consciously different system. Nowadays, more of them 
either go under their own steam or else desert their sponsoring firm to 
return as ‘consultants’, teaching how to maximize shareholder-value. It 
is economists with PhDs from Chicago and MIT, nowadays, who make 
the running on government committees. 


The reformers have concentrated on two main goals. One is deregula- 
ton: more competition, consumer sovereignty, a reduction of the power 
of the industry associations (in cahoots with the bureaucrats), the end 
of what was called the ‘convoy system’ of mutual support in banking, 
the opening up of sectors like insurance to foreign firms. The second is 
the transformation of Japanese corporations into proper capitalist firms, 
both through raising profit-levels, and heightening managers’ concern 
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with shareholder-value, by changes in corporate governance; and—as a 
means to that end of greater efficiency—through instituting far more 
flexible labour-market practices: an end to lifetime employment, and a 
revolution in pay-systems, to reward performance rather than seniority. 


Recall the initial distinction of the forces for change: global markets 
and cultural globalization on the one hand (in this case, the force of 
the American model) and internal, evolutionary development on the 
other. There are two trends of long-term internal change in Japanese 
society which lend the reformers support. The first is a development 
towards greater heterogeneity and individualism. A symptomatic quote 
from a lawyer, criticizing a book from the 1980s which had praised the 
Japanese system as being not plain capitalism but ‘human-capital-ism’: 


Is human-capital-ism really so good for humans? In the truly modern labour 
contract, a worker sells his work; he doesn’t sell his soul, his commitment. 
The employee-sovereign firm requires Japanese to spend their whole lives, 
from birth to retirement, in enforced competition, first to enter the firm, 
then for advancement within it For that they have to sacrifice freedom 
and ind:viduality, human feeling and creativity. They have no time for 
cultural pursuits, for playing a useful role in the family or community. 
They are offered spiritual poverty in return for material riches.” 


The second major internal change has been the growing wealth of 
the middle and upper-middle strata. The managers and the chattering 
classes of the media and the universities in the 1960s were hard up, 
saving desperately to get out of employer-owned housing and into a 
home of their own before they were fifty. Today, a much larger propor- 
tion have sizeable financial assets: the ‘more power to the shareholder’ 


slogan has greater appeal. 


There is also a reasonable argument from necessity, on two counts. 
Firstly, the globalization of financial markets means that Japanese firms 
will be starved of capital if they do not offer rates of return comparable 
with those in countries that use capital most efficiently—although this 
argument is weakened, as far as long-term capital is concerned, by the 


a Nakajima Shuzo, Kabushiki no mochiai to kaishaho (Cross-sharcholding and com- 
pany law), Tokyo 1990. The book is a printing, with afterthought comments, of 
a 1977 Masters thesis. The foil for us arguments 18 Itami Hiroyuki, Jimpon-shugi 
kigyo (The human-capital-ist enterprise), Tokyo 1987. 
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remarkable volatility of yen exchange-rates. Secondly, higher profits and 
dividend levels may be the only way to cope with demographic change. 
Two mechanisms are involved. First, in an ageing society such as 
Japan’s, the pressure to make savings profitable will increase. Secondly, 
one of the things that has, hitherto, made them tolerably profitable 
was population growth, driving a steady increase in land prices which, 
in turn, helped to produce a steady increase in share prices (steady 
and gradual, that is, until the late 1980s bubble). The capital gains in 
the stock-market, as much asset inflation as real-asset accumulation, 
provided respectable rates of return in spite of dividend yields rarely 
exceeding 1 per cent—the abysmal level that America is only just reach- 
ing, at the peak of its stock-exchange bubble. Absent these capital gains, 
with the ending of the population growth that ultimately sustained them, 
and profits and dividend levels must rise or nobody will save, and the life 
insurance companies will all go down the drain. 


Actual change? 


Yet, for all the talk, actual system change has been marginal. After 
volumes of reports on corporate governance, not much has happened. 
Some firms have sliced their boards in two and brought in one or two 
outside directors to their strategy board, but without any clear represent- 
ative role for shareholders. Six years ago, only a handful of company 
presidents or chairmen made the rounds of fund managers in London 
and New York, now they go in droves but still, the number of Japanese 
firms with as much as 40 per cent of their capital in foreign hands, 
much less Mannesmann’s 60 per cent, is tiny. Almost every firm has 
gone over to what it calls a ‘merit’ pay and promotion system, less geared 
to seniority, but even in Nissan, under vigorous Renault management, 
the age of the latest board appointments has dropped only to 46 and 
47, from the traditional 51 and 52-year-olds. And the pay spread which, 
for managers in their forties, used to lie between about 30 per cent 
above and 20 per cent below the median—i.e., the median for lifetime 
employees of the same age, on the same career-track—has, in most 
firms, widened only by a few percentage points. There is much talk of 
the cross-shareholding system unwinding, but it does not yet show up 
appreciably in the statistics, and looks much more like the emergency 
adjustment of balance-sheets by firms in trouble than a bold rejection 
of the system. The law has been changed to allow directors and senior 
managers to be paid with stock-options but, in the two hundred or so 
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firms that have adopted the scheme, such payments have been symbolic 
rather than constituting a substantial part of directors’ emoluments. 


Deregulation has broken up a number of cosy arrangements that gave 
producers a comfortable life at the consumer’s expense but, except in 
a few industries like domestic airlines and gasoline distribution, its 
impact has been limited. Lifetime employment has been, as they say, 
‘re-thought’, but it is still bankruptcies and voluntary early retirement 
that are adding to the unemployment rolls, not redundancy dismissals. 
Labour legislation has enlarged the scope of agency despatch and other, 
non-standard forms of employment, but the numbers involved are still 
small. There is much talk—standard OECD talk—about rolling back 
the welfare state, but the pay-as-you-go pension scheme, which provides 
pensions by redistributing labour income (rather than relying, as most 
British pensions do, on the capital share of GNP) is still alive and well, 
and has recently been revamped in a way that should see it through the 
worst period of ageing effects. At the same time, a new and compulsory 
old people’s long-term-care insurance scheme has been launched, which 
should have beneficial employment side effects. In April 2000, when 
Sasebo Shipbuilding applied for protection from creditors in order to 
restructure, the list of diversification start-ups it was planning (in order 
to absorb its former workers) included a long-term-care provider agency. 
The banks are finally going to get a tax-privileged equity-saving scheme, 
modelled on the American 401(K) plans; but 87 per cent of the great pool 
of ten-year-deposit post-office savings that came due in April 2000 went 
back into post-office accounts. 


It does seem, too, that the reformers’ control over the ideological airspace 
may be weakening, with the ending of the Japanese banking crisis, and 
with doubts increasing as to the sustainability of the American boom. 
One straw in the wind was the contribution by Miyauchi Yoshihiko, 
president of the financial-lease firm, Orix, to a recent Asahi Shimbun 
symposium. Well known as a leading shareholder-value man—and two 
years ago, chairman of a business committee on corporate governance 
whose report was greeted with great enthusiasm (some think, originally 
inspired by) the California Public Employees’ Retirement Scheme, or 
CalPERS, America’s leading pension fund—Miyauchi spoke of coming 
to have doubts about shareholder capitalism. I’m forever sending out the 


message that the kind of shareholders we want are those interested in 
medum and long-term growth. But if it’s medium and long-term growth 
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you are interested in, then what you are talking about is what is often 
spoken of as the Japanese vice—namely, concern for stakeholders.» 


It is just, he concluded, that Japanese have hitherto not acknowledged 
the centrality of shareholders among the stakeholders. 


Germany: statutory restraint 


Capitalism in Germany deviates from the marketist model in much the 
same way as it does in Japan: more regulation in restraint of competi- 
tion; a dense associational life, producing important public goods such 
as the training system; and, above all, firms run more for the benefit of 
their employees than for their shareholders. The debates about competi- 
tion and deregulation, about shareholder-value, about the welfare state, 
are very similar, too. There are, however, important differences. 


First, the cultural gap between Germany and America is far smaller than 
that between America and Japan. As one consequence of this, German 
executives are much more likely to be fluent, English-speaking partic- 
ipants in an international labour-market—Ron Sommer, of Deutsche 
Telecom, used to run an American company, for instance. Far more 
German executives are thoroughly at home in an Anglo-Saxon business 
environment. At the start of the Vodafone-Mannesmann takeover battle, 
both Blair and Schröder might have talked as if it were a contest between 
two different cultural systems; but Klaus Esser of Mannesmann played 
the defence strictly on a “We can provide the best deal for shareholders’ 
basis, without appeal to cultural traditions or national autonomy. It is 
unlikely that the president of Sony, say, for all his frequent speeches 
about shareholder-value, and the firm’s determinedly cultivated image 
as a global rather than a Japanese company, would ever have done the 
same. Integration into Europe, of course, also provides an important 
extra dimension to debates on institutional reform in Germany— 
particularly those regarding financial regulation, competition policy and 
corporate governance—with Brussels pushing predominantly in a mar- 
ketist, Anglo-Saxon direction. 


There is a third, crucial difference. The Japanese community firm 
rests on communitarian traditions. Its structure is governed not by 
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statute but by convention, supported only peripherally by case law. In 
Germany, by contrast, the employee-favouring stakeholder system rests 
not on convention but on law. Through the twin systems of codeter- 
mination—through works councils in the firm, and the legal support 
for bargained wage-contracts between industrial unions and employers’ 
associations—the system balances the legal rights of employees against 
those of shareholders. It does so in a way that acknowledges a starting- 
point of class antagonism, and makes an awareness of the zero-sum 
elements of the employment relation much more salient. In Japan, 
those who advocate ‘more attention to shareholders’ only rarely admit 
that this might mean less attention to employees; in Germany, the battle 
between reformers and defenders of the employee-favouring firm is 
clearly joined and fought in class terms—business interests versus the 
workers and their unions. The survival of the Japanese system depends 
in part upon the inertia of cultural reproduction and the continuing 
dominance of a communitarian managerial ethic of benevolent respon- 
sibility. In Germany, it depends on the continuing strength of trade 
unions. Which is likely to erode faster? 


Relative survival power 


Three factors, at least, suggest that it is the Japanese system that has 
the greater chance of resisting incorporation into American-led global 
capitalism along Anglo-Saxon lines, and of carrying into the age of 
high technology an economic structure with a dense web of obliga- 
tion-loaded ‘relational’ transactions, with much of its business done 
in customer, not auction, markets. First and foremost, there is the 
sense of cultural, and racial, distinctness. That this is Japanese, and 
that American, can become a far more potent argument for preserving 
the this than such calls in Germany would be. German social cohesion 
may have drawn on informal, socially rooted obligations, which its legal- 
rational bureaucratic traditions enabled it to ‘constitutionalize’ in law. 
But if that legal structure does not continue to be rooted in some kind 
of ‘spirit’ of community, the web of obligation can much more easily be 
‘deconstitutionalized’. 


A second factor, intricately interlinked, that makes Japan a more likely 
resister to global Anglo-Saxon capitalism is that its corporatism, to use 
the term loosely, has been more ‘holistic’. That is to say, it has depended 
more on all the compromising parties sharing same sense that they have 
to ‘think for the nation’, and less on a simple horse-traded class compro- 
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mise between opposing interests in a zero-sum game. This is apparent 
in the annual wage-round debates in Japan, ın which both sides attach 
a great deal of weight to their interpretation of the needs of the national 
macroeconomy. In Germany, by contrast, the attempt at true concer- 
tation—of the kind that worked, and still works, in the Netherlands 
and Austria—failed. Inflation control depended on how the unions and 
employers accepted the discipline—or the threat—of unilateral action 
by the Bundesbank. Schrdder’s present problems with his ‘Alliance for 
Jobs’ spring, in large measure, from the unions’ insistence on retaining 
their self-defined mission of maximizing the interests of their members, 
rather than attempting to move beyond and ‘think for the nation’. 


One does not have to go back to medieval feudal traditions to explain 
the difference between the two countries in this propensity for ‘holistic’ 
corporatist thinking, even if such deeper roots are not to be ruled out. It 
is enough to hark back to the 1920s. Japan, too, had its militant unions, 
who had to face not only employers but also the police, and the violence 
of hired thugs: people were killed. But the violence was on nothing like 
the scale seen in Germany—or even in America, for that matter. Nor was 
the shaping of the post-war institutions profoundly influenced, as the 
German unions were, by returning exiles with vivid memories of that 
brutality. The tiny handful of Japanese exiles coming back from China 
and Russia were vastly outnumbered, in the post-war unions, by people 
who had earlier made their compromises in the Patriotic Labour Front, 
into which the pre-war organizations had been incorporated. That his- 
tory still counts. It means there is greater scope in Japan for propagating 
the notion that there 1s a national, rather than just a class interest, in pre- 
serving established structures and organizations, and protecting them 
against the pressures of global markets, global firms and US-dominated 
global institutions. 


One final reason why Japan might put up a stiffer resistance to Anglo- 
Saxon capitalism than Germany is because of its neighbours. There 
are many similarities between Japan and Korea, in terms of employ- 
ment institutions, business practices and views of the state’s role 
in the economy, and in the debates currently under way over how 
far ‘Americanization’ should be allowed to go. China’s state-owned 
enterprises, for all their diminishing contribution to GNP, are still norm- 
setters, and their employee-favouring orientation is not in doubt—any 
more than China’s nationalistic propensity to resist American ‘corrup- 
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tion’ of its Confucian socialist soul. Both of these countries are still 
some way from Japan’s industrial maturity, still growing at a fast rate. 
In another few decades, the weight of East Asia in the whole world econ- 
omy could seriously eclipse that of the United States and of Europe, 
with profound consequences for capitalist development. At present, the 
Japanese are in no mood to think of preserving their institutions because 
of some valued quality of ‘Asian-ness’—still synonymous, for the vast 
majority, with backwardness, in contrast to American modernity. That 
may not always be so, particularly if the new Cold War which seems 
to be shaping up between China and America really takes hold, as it 
might well do if the Pentagon perceives China to have serious rival 
potential in missile and anti-missile defence technology. The intercon- 
nexions between the ‘soft’ power of cultural hegemony, and the ‘hard’ 
power of military might, have fascinated political scientists for centuries. 
The multiple modes in which both kinds of power may now be influenc- 
ing the shape of economic institutions in the non-hegemons are no less 
complex and fascinating. 
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PETER WOLLEN 


BLUE 


EREK JARMAN’S film, Blue, opened at the Camden Parkway 

cinema in London on August 23, 1993, and was shown the 

next month on Channel Four with a simultaneous broad- 

cast of the soundtrack on BBC’s Radio Three. A few months 
later Jarman was dead, from complications derived from AIDS. Blue is 
an autobiographical film, which deals directly with its director's expe- 
rience of AIDS, his blindness, and his awareness of his approaching 
death. At the same time, it should be seen in parallel with his book, 
Chroma, a meditation on colour, completed in June 1993 and published 
the next year. The text of Blue consists almost entirely of material from 
the book’s section, ‘Into The Blue’, plus one brief passage from “The 
Perils of Yellow’, and a single new paragraph in which Blue is engaged 
in a death struggle with his mortal foe, Yellowbelly. The film consists of 
the projection on screen, for its entire seventy-five minutes, of pure blue 
light, with a soundtrack of the film-maker reading his text and a music 
score by his collaborator, Simon Turner. 


A private programme of the void 


Blue had been in Jarman’s mind as a possible project for many years. 
In 1987, after the success of Caravaggio (released the previous year), 
he floated the idea of making a film about Yves Klein, a painter whose 
work he had admired since his days as an art student at the Slade in 
the mid-sixties. Nothing came of this, but in 1989 he was approached 
by a television producer (from a ‘loathsome inept youth-orientated arts 
programme’) to appear in a documentary about Klein. As he recorded 
in his journal, ‘I agreed to co-operate only if the work explained Yves 
and didn’t turn him into a circus—perhaps an interview followed by as 
many minutes or seconds of blank blue soundless TV’. Jarman hated the 
programme, a ‘travesty’, when it came out, even though Simon Turner 
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had composed the music for it. He noted that Klein’s own works—such 
as the Symphonie Monotone and the Anthropometries— 


were for a select invited audience, who were requested to show their respect 
by arriving in evenmg dress—this the fifties, Paris, and that was what tt was 
about, exclustvity. The photos are the evidence, the performance a secret. 
The enemy is the spurious egalitarianism and lack of concentration of the 
media. Maybe the best way would be to black out TV sets. Furious phone 
calls: ‘I’ve paid my hcence.’ Yes, but it doesn’t give you the right to pry— 
this is a private programme of the void, if you wish to see tt you'll pay the 
dues as well and if you fail you'll be fined. 


IKB 
spirit in matter 


IKB refers here to International Klein Blue, the unique blue paint, a 
deep ultramarine, which Yves Klein himself invented, patented, and 
used exclusively in his series of monochrome blue works. 


A week later, on June ist, Jarman noted in his journal: ‘Blueprint 
becomes Bliss—dedicated to St. Rita of Cascia, patron of lost causes. 
Into the blue. Wandered through the bookshops and bought The Book 
of Changes to construct the script.’ This entry is significant both because 
‘Into The Blue’ eventually became the title of the section on blue in 
Chroma, reproduced in the film Blue, and because St. Rita is mentioned 
in a crucial passage in the text of Blue. St. Rita was a medieval saint 
to whose shrine at Cascia, in a remote region of Umbria, Yves Klein’s 
aunt and grandmother both made pilgrimages from their home in Nice, 
followed eventually by Yves Klein himself He made four visits during 
the 19508 and left an art-work there with the prioress, in return for the 
saint’s favour. Jarman spent the next day, June and, planning an instal- 
lation for a gallery in Glasgow—a room which ‘turned in my mind from 
white to black, then blue, then white again’, with a ‘tomb/cenotaph’ 
and other elements, including a monochromatic painting alluding to the 
AIDS epidemic and to Thatcher’s proposed anti-gay legislation, Clause 
28. Thus IKB was now linked to AIDS. 


Next, on the Saturday, June 3rd, Jarman noted that the ‘blue colum- 
bine’ that he had planted in his garden at Prospect Cottage, Dungeness, 
and which was now in flower, had been ‘one of the herbs used against 
the Black Death in the 14th century.’ Then, on Sunday, June 4th, he 
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‘gilded a small pocket book for Blueprint’ and noted some ideas, which 
had occurred to him while walking on the beach, that seem mainly to 
have pointed towards The Garden, the next film he was to make, rather 
than towards Blue. He did, however, wonder whether these new ideas 
could ‘be resolved with the Tao Te Ching: great fullness seems empty?” 
and—surely a coincidence—quoted a passage from The Gardener’s 
Labyrinth, which claimed that the blue-flowering sea kale he had planted 
‘cureth the soreness of eyes’. Throughout the summer of 1989, Jarman 
was preoccupied with his gardening, the campaign against Clause 28 
and the preparations for his film, The Garden. However, he still contin- 
ued to work on Blueprint/Bliss, as well as thinking about the bluescreen 
matte background effects for The Garden and pasting up the script in a 
notebook, which he then painted cobalt blue. 


In 1990, when The Garden went into post-production, Jarman finally 
made some pilot reels of lab-generated blue film, in the hope of raising 
money for Blueprint/Bliss. As Michael O’Pray remembers, ‘He was fall- 
ing over with glee in Dean Street at the thought of offering up just a blue 
colour-field—he was always cheered up by the thought of shocking his 
potential backers.’ Soon afterwards, however, he got enough backing to 
make Edward II, from Marlowe’s play about the king’s favourite Piers 
Gaveston, which, he jokingly said, he wanted to be ‘a blue film in the 
porno sense’—an association of the colour blue that remains constant, 
along with the connexions to Yves Klein, to blue sky, sea and garden 
flowers, and to the blues. 


Jarman still persisted with the idea of Blue, now in a different form. The 
Garden was finally completed and premiered in London at the Lumière 
cinema in St Martin’s Lane, on Sunday, January 6, 1991. The screening 
was accompanied by a performance piece titled Symphonie Monotone, 
after Yves Klein, which took place before the main film was screened. 
During the performance, the screen was filled by 35mm film ofa Klein 
blue painting, shot at the Tate Gallery, with slides projected over it from 
time to time. Behind a table, Derek Jarman and Tilda Swinton read 
extracts from a series of writers on the theme of blue, rimming wine 
glasses with their fingers to make a musical sound. Beneath them, in 
the space between audience and stage, Simon Turner had assembled a 
group of musicians to play the music he had scored, for about an hour. 
From time to time, the young boy who appeared in The Garden ran into 
the packed hall and handed out pebbles, painted blue or gold, to mem- 
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bers of the audience. This was the first realization of Jarman’s project of 
Blue, although one still dominated by the idea of a tribute to Yves Klein 
and a meditation on colour. 


In 1989 Jarman had already observed ‘I only go to the cinema now out of 
friendship or nostalgia. I cannot watch anything that is not based on its 
author’s life. Acting, camerawork, all the paraphernalia, bring me little 
pleasure without the element of autobiography.’ Acting, camerawork, 
‘all the paraphernalia’, had already vanished from the project of Blue. 
However, it was not till the summer of 1991, when Jarman was struck 
with AIDS-related blindness, that the film Blue arrived at its final form, 
with the writing of a new, autobiographical text, a meditation on blind- 
ness and death, that brought Klein blue together with the experience 
of AIDS in a definitive form. Money now came from the British Arts 
Council, from Channel Four and BBC Radio. Brian Eno lent his studios 
for the sound recording, and the original blue film-loop was replaced by 
a video-generated blue field. Meanwhile, under Simon Turner’s direc- 
tion, the live performances continued—in Japan, including one at the 
Golden Pavilion in Kyoto, using the film loop, Turner’s music and a 
recorded reading of Jarman’s poems; and, later, ın Italy, now using blue 
gels instead of the film loop, and with a simultaneous recitation of the 
final film text. 


Monochrome adventure 


Yves Klein started painting blue monochrome works in 1955. He had 
started talking about International Klein Blue around 1957 or early 1958, 
and patented the actual process of making the paint in 1960. In essence, 
IKB 1s a slab of ultramarine pigment suspended in a clear commercial 
binder, Rhodopas. The effect is to preserve the granularity of the pig- 
ment and to seal it, so that a thickness of pure pigment can be hung 
vertically on the wall, like an upended tray. The origins of IKB, accord- 
ing to Klein himself, are twofold, and both are significant for Jarman’s 
re-use of this particular medium. 


The idea of monochrome first came to Klein while he was playing a jazz 
improvisation based on the thought of Max Heindel, a Rosicrucian philo- 
sopher, or cosmogonist, who profoundly influenced Klem. Heindel, in 
his exposition of Rosicrucian beliefs, claimed that blue was the highest 
of the colours, spirit freed from material form. Klein believed that his 
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IKB monochrome symbolically presented the prospect of release from 
materiality, and entry into a world of pure spirit. In art-theoretic terms, 
Klein considered that art should consist simply of pure colour, and that 
the invention of drawing and image-making, the rival tradition to that 
of pure colour, represented, in effect, a fall from paradise. Historically, 
painting had begun with pure pigment. Others, like Malevich, had 
shown the way back to colour, but were still bedevilled by the idea of 
composition. Only Klein himself fully understood the true meaning and 
tole of monochrome. 


In conjunction with this mystical belief in the spiritual power of mono- 
chrome, Klein also derived his insistence on pure pigment from an 
intense personal experience of the materiality of paint. In 1949, aged 21, 
he had worked for about a year in London, in the Old Brompton Road 
frame-shop of Robert Savage, a friend of his father. There he experi- 
enced what he called ‘the illumination of matter’. As he wrote later, 


I disliked colours ground in oil. They seemed dead to me; what pleased 
me above all were pure pigments, in powder, such as I saw them in the 
windows of retail paint-sellers. They had brightness and extraordinary, 
autonomous lives of their own. This was essential colour. Living tangible 
colourmatter. It was depressing to see such glowing powder, once mixed 
1n a distemper, or whatever medium intended as a fixative, lose its value, 
tarnish, become dull. One might obtain effects of paste but after drymg it 
wasn't the same; the effective colour magic had vanished. 


Traditionally, ultramarine was the most precious of pigments, which for 
centunes could be obtained only from lapis lazuli quarried at a single 
mine in Afghanistan, shipped to Europe via Venice or Aleppo. The mine 
was first described in the West in 1837, by which time it was exhausted. 
To IKB, Klein later added gold leaf, which he had worked with in the 
frame-shop, gilding frames for Savage, and then rose, to complete his 
colour repertoire, as a tribute to the Rose Cross. Klein’s approach to 
colour and pigment combined many elements: an obsession with its 
spiritual meaning, an optical delight in its intensity and granularity, an 
occult interest in its symbolic interpretation, a fascination with the pre- 
cious and the antique. I think all these approaches were congenial to 
Jarman, in one way or another. His own work is full of references to 
magic, alchemy and occult lore; it is also intensely sensual and, as in 
his Wittgenstein, concerned with pure chromatic effect; there is an aspect 
that we might almost call ‘precious’—for example, in the way Jarman 
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carefully chose the opulent, encrusted colours of the covers of his note- 
books and the use of gold and glass in his own paintings. (Wittgenstein 
was himself the author of Notes On Colour—his last book—written in 
manuscript in 1950 and 1951, immediately before his death.) 


However, there were more specific reasons for Jarman’s growing fasci- 
nation with Klein. Jarman always had an ambivalent relationship with 
film and particularly, as we have seen, with television. Towards the end 
of his life he made it clear that he was only interested in films that were 
deeply personal, about the film-maker’s own life. Blue is just such an 
autobiographical film, dealing with AIDS directly as an experience lived 
by its maker. Blue was the colour Jarman saw when eye-drops were put 
in his eyes, in the hope of alleviating his blindness. Paradoxically, blind- 
ness allowed Jarman to see beyond the distraction of images, directly 
into the realm of colour—as Yves Klein had wished. AIDS was too all- 
encompassing, for Jarman, to be represented by images. 


It was always going to have to be the best film I had ever made. And to make 
matters even more complicated, there was never a situation that presented 
itself as the obvious scenario. I was always stuck with images. I could have 
made the film with actors, I suppose, but there’s always the question of 
whether the audience will identify with them. You'd have to get past that 
hurdle before you ever got close to the experience. And, at this late stage in 
the game, I simply wasn’t prepared to short-change myself. The key to Blue 
was to do away with the images altogether, and to mtegrate the personal by 
integrating diary entries into the script. 


Saint of lost causes 


In this emergency situation, Jarman turned to Yves Klein as Klein had 
turned to Saint Rita, ‘saint of impossible and hopeless causes’, to show 
the way forward beyond images, beyond representation. There is a ten- 
dency to see monochrome, as the Soviet critic Tarabukin saw the red, 
blue and yellow works of Rodchenko (shown in 1921) as signalling 
‘the end of painting’. It would be easy to make a connexion between 
Jarman’s impending death and (in general) postmodern ideas about the 
end of history. But Klein saw monochrome as a return to a lost origin, 
and an embarkation on a new adventure. He talked of ‘infinite possi- 
bility’ and his wish to overcome ‘fear of the void’. ‘For me a painting 
must create around itself, permanently, a deep, immense joy, a great 
illuminating, delirious, and especially immaterial happiness on the sur- 
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face of the canvas.’ Jarman was always opposed to facile optimism about 
AIDS, preferring to talk about dying with AIDS rather than living with it, 
admitting the experience of physical and mental breakdown, thoughts of 
suicide, his weariness with it all. At the same time, he saw Blue as a way 
of ‘keeping the illness at bay’, reasserting an immense joy in the face of 
dreadful disaster, an illumination in the face of death. 


Looking back on Jarman’s career, we can see how he always insisted 
on the presentness of film. His exasperation with Peter Greenaway’s 
Draughtsman’s Contract was an explosion against a painstakingly accu- 
rate representation of the past, a tradition which he saw as derived 
art-historically from Poussin. In Caravaggio, he went out of his way to set 
the past clearly in the present. Similarly, his Tempest is placed in a world 
that we recognize as our own, rather than in the antiquarian extrava- 
ganza of Greenaway’s Prospero’s Books. In Jubilee, one of the characters, 
Amyl, played by Jordan, observes, 


Our school motto was Faites vos désires réalités; ‘make your desires reality’. 
Myself I preferred the song ‘Don’t dream it, be it’. In those days desires 
weren't allowed to become reality. So fantasy was substtuted for them— 
films, books, pictures, they called it art. But when your desires become 
reality you don’t need fantasy any longer, or art. 


Another character, Viv, who lives in an empty and entirely black room, 
announces, ‘Painting’s extinct, it’s just a habit. I started when I was 
eight, copying dinosaurs from a picture book. It was prophetic.’ 


Later, sometime after finishing Jubilee, Jarman wrote in his notebooks, 


‘All art is dead, especially modern art. Only when art is demoted to the 
ranks agam, treated as nothing remarkable, will our culture start to breathe. 
The spurious individualism of the Renaissance, which both engendered 
and was born of capital, 1s dying. An art which began by collaborating with 
the banks of the Medici ended m bankruptcy on Wall St On the way, it 
destroyed the sublime anonymity of the Middle Ages and replaced it with 
stolen goods. Creativity in the future will be measured differently, no longer 
tied to commodity and worldly success 


In the face of death, ‘commodity and worldly success’ lose all their 
meaning. Speaking about Blue, Jarman once remarked, ‘I always said I 
would end up painting again. And I suppose in a sense that’s what I’m 
doing.’ Blue, a rejection of the exhausted, image-laden cinematic tradi- 
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tion, is a return to pre-modern painting in the tradition of Yves Klein’s 
‘Monochrome Adventure’. In Klein’s work, Jarman saw a way of paint- 
ing that escaped the trap of the Renaissance and enabled him to return 
to the Middle Ages, when the Virgin’s cloak was always painted in lapis 
lazuli, because it was the most precious of pigments, and the sky was 
always rendered in gold leaf. Klein had shown the way to escape (or, per- 
haps, aestheticize) the involvement of art with the market, when, shortly 
before his death in 1962, he invented a ritual procedure for the relin- 
quishment of what he named ‘zones of immaterial pictorial sensibility’. 
These immaterial zones could only be exchanged for gold and would 
magically lose their immateriality unless the receipt given to the owner 
by Klein was burned during the course of a ritual that concluded when 
Klein himself threw half the gold into a river ar ‘some place in nature 
where this gold cannot be retrieved by anyone’. 


Thus, in the end, Jarman found his way back to art, through the example 
of Yves Klein, art in a form that stood at an opposite pole to the death of 
true art in the media, and its interminable surplus of futile images. On 
New Year’s Day, 1974, Jarman envisaged an art-work that he described 
in his journal for the day under the heading Ars Mortis, 


The End of Tradition. The Disaster of War. Bring the Goya etching from 
Norwood and burn it. Film and tape the event. The ashes framed between 
two sheets of glass and exhibited with the film. The resulting work to be 
exchanged for another work of art which will be similarly processed. A 
legally binding document to go with the work to prevent its resale unless an 
exchange is made and further work processed. 


In the spirit of Klein’s late work, which similarly involved magic and 
ritual, death and immateriality, Jarman was already developing an ars 
mortis that would, paradoxically, restore life to the extinct art of painting, 
revive it through dematerialization and death. 


Terrestrial paradise 


Recently, in the airport at São Paulo, I chanced on a twice-yearly 
publication called View On Colour, The Colour Forecasting Magazine. 
It was number 7, the special issue on monochromes. It had a cobalt- 
blue cover—the exact shade was Pantone number 19-3950. Inside, 
there were fashion photographs, mini-features on the colour of Christ, 
Chinese celadon ware, Pina Bausch and coloured beetles, a lifestyle 
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section on monogamy, a think-piece on ‘Monochromatic Merchandizing: 
Communicating With Colour’ and, last but not least, a series of intro- 
ductory illustrations of work by Yves Klein, Ellsworth Kelly, Robert 
Ryman and Andres Serrano. Here was the nightmare, the definitive 
spectacularization of the monochrome canon, recycled as ‘an in-depth 
information package on colour that will inspire the reader and help him 
meet the needs and demands of his customer and today’s increasingly 
knowledgeable consumer.’ For Jarman, Blue was a protest against what 
we have learned to call, after Guy Debord, ‘the society of the spectacle’. 
As Debord himself might have put it, Blue was intended as ‘the negation 
of the spectacle’, a spectacle that had first surrounded and then colo- 
nized the art world. In fact, Debord’s first film Howls In Favour Of De 
Sade consisted of ninety minutes of blank screen, with a voice-over. 


In the last few moments of another film, Society of the Spectacle, Debord 
showed a long night sequence of American police beating up black riot- 
ers, with the added subtitle: ‘However, let’s consider the content of this 
experience in its entirety; this content is the Work which disappears . . . 
The fact of disappearance is also quite real, it becomes attached to the 
work and itself disappears with it; the negative penetrates the positive 
of which it is the negation.’ With Blue, too, the feature film disappears 
into the monochrome adventure, but its disappearance is in the tradi- 
tion of Ficino and Blake rather than Hegel and Marx. In the text of Blue, 
Jarman puts it quite plainly—‘If the doors of Perception were cleansed 
then everything would be seen as it is.’ Jarman’s project was to return 
the viewer to a way of seeing that was ‘no longer tied to commodity and 
worldly success’. In many respects, this project seems to recapitulate 
that of Ruskin, who wrote that ‘the whole technical power of painting 
depends on our recovery of what may be called the innocence of the eye; 
that is to say, of a sort of childish perception of these flat stains of colour, 
merely as such, without consciousness of what they signify—as a blind 
man would see them if suddenly gifted with sight.’ 


Ruskin too wished to affirm, as Jonathan Crary put it, ‘a kind of primal 
opticality’, his belief that vision could be freed from all the social 
conventions and ancillary knowledges that limited it, restored to its 
origin before the Fall. The idea of a return to paradise runs throughout 
Jarman’s journals. In February 1989, for instance, soon after his public 
announcement that he was HIV positive, he wrote down his reactions to 
reading a new biography of the sculptor Eric Gill, who seemed 
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to have set off on that old straight track, a road pioneered by Mr and Mrs 
William Blake playing Adam and Eve nude in their London garden. Blake 
and William Morris . . . all of them look backward over therr shoulders—to 
a paradise on earth. And all of them at odds with the world around them. 
I feel this strongly, choose a ‘novelty’ medium—film—in which to search. 
The reels turn, every foot appropriated by commerce until I am dizzy. 


Not long before, Jarman had begun work on his own paradisial garden 
at Prospect Cottage, itself a conscious version of ‘Adam’s wooden hut — 
thus placing himself in a long tradition of revolutionary utopians and 
outsider artists. 


Pure light 


In Techniques of the Observer, his study of the historical relationship 
between theories of perception and regimes of painting, Jonathan Crary 
cites a passage from Goethe’s Farbenlehre, his treatise on colour: ‘Let a 
room be made as dark as possible; let there be a circular opening in the 
window shutter about three inches in diameter, which may be closed or 
not at pleasure. The sun being suffered to shine through this on a white 
surface, let the spectator from some little distance fix his eyes on this 
bright circle thus admitted’—and, Goethe continues, the result of the 
experiment will be that 


the middle of the circle will appear bright, colourless, or somewhat yellow, 
but the border will appear red. After a time this red, increasing towards 
the centre, covers the whole circle, and at last the bright central point. No 
sooner, however, is the whole arcle red than the edge begins to be blue 
and the blue gradually encroaches inwards on the red. When the whole is 
blue, the edge becomes dark and colourless. The darker edge again slowly 
encroaches on the blue till the whole circle appears colourless... 


Today, it is easy enough to note the passage from white to black via the 
three optical primaries—yellow, red, blue. To Goethe, this was the discov- 
ery of a new realm of ‘physiological’ colours, to be seen irrespective of the 
external object world; colours that, in Goethe’s phrase, ‘belong to the eye’. 


In 1843, Turner painted his extraordinary work, Light and Colour 
(Goethe’s Theory) —The Morning After The Deluge, an intensely subjectiv- 
ized and physiologized depiction of vision in which great swirls of light 
and colour seem to spin in front of the eye. As Crary points out, Turner 
was living out Goethe’s experiment and trying to capture the immediate 
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physiological intensity of sight in dazzling sunlight, the ‘primal optical- 
ity’ of which Ruskin spoke. In this context, it is fascinating to find a 
passage in Jarman’s Blue describing his own experience of the progres- 
sion through the spectrum of after-images: ‘The shattering bright light 
of the eye specialist’s camera leaves that empty sky-blue after-image. Did 
I really see green the first time? The after-image dissolves in a second. 
As the photographs progress, colour changes to pink and the light turns 
to orange.’ Jarman’s sky-blue was the physiological vision of a man who 
was losing his sight, living in reverse the situation known to students 
of philosophy as ‘the Molyneux problem’—the question that William 
Molyneux asked his friend John Locke: whether a blind man, suddenly 
gifted with sight, could recognize objects correctly, just from looking at 
them; a question which assumed a clear distinction between adequate 
and inadequate perception, and asked whether innocence could ever be 
adequate. Locke thought it could not. 


On one level, then, Jarman’s monochrome indeed derives from the 
Farbenlehre (he cites Goethe several times in Chroma) and it is certainly 
possible to see Blue as an evocation of pure vision—to equate Jarman’s 
own blindness, caused by his proximity to death, with a return 
to the ‘childish perception’ purified, for Ruskin, by proximity to crea- 
tion. Blue literally originates from an after-image—The doctor in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital thought he could detect lesions in my retina— 
the pupils dilated with belladonna—the torch shone into them with a 
terrible blinding light. / Look left / Look down / Look up / Look right. 
/ Blue flashes in my eyes.’ But this founding moment of physiological 
vision is immediately followed by the statement, ‘I step into a blue funk’, 
and a poetic meditation on his associations of blue with love: ‘Blue Bottle 
Buzzing / Lazy days / The sky blue butterfly / Sways on a cornflower / 
Lost in the warmth / Of the blue heat haze / Singing the blues / Quiet 
and slowly / Blue of my heart / Blue of my dreams / Slow blue love / Of 
delphinium days.’ Jarman goes far beyond Ruskin here, in these slow, 
easy worlds of blue. 


For Jarman’s blue is not purely optical. It is saturated with history and 
meaning. It is the blue of the crystal grotto in Riefenstahl’s Blue Light. 
It is the blue of ancient Britons daubed with woad. It 1s the blue of the 
Virgin’s robe in Renaissance art. It is the blue of the dark gendarme 
capes everyone liked in 1972. It is Elvis Presley’s blue suede shoes, and 
Levi jeans. It is IKB. And, at the very end of the film, it is once again 
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the blue of delphiniums and a lover’s eyes—'I place a delphinium, Blue, 
upon your grave.’ Yves Klein apart, Blue’s closest kin are to be found 
not in the monochrome canon but in Wittgenstein’s musings on colour, 
Hisenstein’s suggestive essay on ‘Colour And Meaning’ (with its epi- 
graph from Walt Whitman, ‘Forms, colours, densities, odours—what is 
in me which corresponds with them?’), or William Gass’s ‘philosophi- 
cal inquiry’ On Being Blue, ‘written for all those who live in the country 
of the blue’ to celebrate the productivity of language: the ‘blue of the 
Bloomsday book’, the blue of poets and philosophers who ‘shout and 
celebrate before the shade conceals the window: blue bloods, balls and 
bonnets, beards, coats, collars, chips and cheese’ and all the other blues 
with which language abounds, giving up ‘the blue things of this world 
in favour of the words which say them: blue pencils, blue noses, blue 
movies, laws, blue legs and stockings, the language of birds, bees and 
flowers as sung by longshoremen, that lead-like look the skin has when 
affected by cold, contusion, sickness and fear . . ? 


Critique of purity 


Words give new meanings to monochrome. Words bring with them 
the sense of difference, complexity and contingency that monochrome 
seems to deny. They fill the void with personal associations and public 
symbolism. Looking back into the nineteenth century, we can see how 
monochrome developed out of a long tradition of painting the sea 
and the sky, rather than the earth, reducing definition and line to the 
single trace of the horizon. This is particularly clear in Whistler's ear- 
liest Crépuscules and Harmonies and Nocturnes, and it is reiterated a 
hundred years later in Brice Marden’s Grove Group. Sea and sky are 
the two features in nature that present stretches of one single, unvary- 
ing colour—the cloudless sky even more so than the sea, because the 
sea is always slightly in movement, glimmering with subtle tonal dif- 
ferences. Monochrome is the site of pure luminosity, uncluttered by 
objects, unmarked by history or humanity, deprived of complexity of 
meaning. His monochrome white paintings, Rauschenberg wrote to 
his dealer, were ‘presented with the innocence of a virgin’. This search 
for purity, so basic to the monochrome adventure, implies a search 
for stasis, for the void—for pure being, the absence of difference and 
becoming. Monochrome white is plenitude. Monochrome black, on the 
other hand, is the absence of colour, its nihilatian. This was the black 
of Ad Reinhardt’s ‘Ultimate Paintings’, monochromes seen nowadays, 
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in their renunciation of the sublime, as pointing forward to minimalism 
and a return to objecthood, to the idea of the painting itself as simply a 
blank thing in the world, representing nothing. Just ‘the last painting’, 
as Reinhardt liked to put it. 


Of course, the last is never definitively the last—its meaning can never 
be eliminated. It mutates into the ironic trope of the last, as in the 
work of Sherrie Levine, or Blinky Palermo, or Stephen Prina’s exhibition 
of ‘Monochrome Paintings’, a series of works spray-painted black with 
industrial paint in a Los Angeles auto-body shop on N. Western Avenue 
(known for its ‘Professional Work on All Makes and Models’), and exhib- 
ited as the Stations of the Cross, from Christ Condemned To Death through 
to The Death Of Christ, The Deposition and The Entombment. All are ident- 
ical, except that each has the exact dimensions of an original work from 
the monochrome canon—Malevich, Rodchenko, Strzeminski, Newman, 
Rauschenberg, Kelly, Klein, Manzoni, Reinhardt, Fontana, Marden, 
Ryman, Richter and Palermo. 1918, 1921, 1931-32, 1949, 1951, 1955, 
1956, 1959, 1960-66, 1961, 1966, 1967, 1972, 1973—so many makes 
and models, each with its own date but each black, an arbitrary sequence 
drained of historical meaning, difference subordinated to a parodic rep- 
resentation of the death of art—Calvary, the Entombment. And on the 
Third Day? Derek Jarman’s Blue seeks, in contrast, to restore mono- 
chrome to life, to history and meaning. His film is not simply pure 
monochrome. It is also a critique of the very idea of purity. 


At the end of another Jarman film, Wittgenstein, John Maynard Keynes 
talks to the philosopher as he lies on his deathbed. He tells the story 
of ‘a young man who dreamed of reducing the world to pure logic. 
Because he was a very clever young man, he actually managed to do it 
And when he’d finished the work, he stood back and admired it’—as a 
monochrome painter might have stood back to admire—‘It was beauti- 
ful. A world purged of imperfection and indeterminacy. Countless acres 
of gleaming ice stretching to the horizon’—the reflective luminosity of 
Robert Ryman’s white paintings— 

So the clever young man looked around the world he had created, and 

decided to explore it. He took one step forward and fell on his back. You see, 

he had forgotten about friction. The ice was smooth and level and stainless, 

but you couldn’t walk there. So the clever young man sat down and wept 

bitter tears. But as he grew mto a wise old man, he came to understand 

that roughness and ambiguity aren’t imperfections. They're what makes 
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the world turn. He wanted to run and dance. And the words and thmgs 
scattered on the ground were all battered and tarnished and ambiguous, 
and the wise old man saw that this was the way things were 


—the clutter of life rather than the purity of monochrome— 


But something in him was still homesick for the ice, where everything was 
radiant and absolute and relentless. So now he was marooned between 
earth and ice at home in neither. And this was the cause of all his grief. 


‘Don’t think I’m afraid of dying,’ Wittgenstein tells Keynes. ‘It is death 
that gives life its meaning and shape.’ Blue, too, invokes death to give 
meaning and shape. It tells what it feels like to die, walking slowly in old 
shoes, eyes stinging with belladonna, but it also holds out hope. Derek 
Jarman never lost faith in the future. My own most vivid memory of 
Derek comes not from Sloane Square or Dungeness but from a visit to 
the former Soviet Union that we made in the fall of 1984, as part of a 
small delegation of film-makers—Sally Potter, Ed Bennett, Derek and 
myself. One day, in Azerbaijan, we went to see an extraordinary folly, a 
spiral tower built on the beach as a monument to his daughter, drowned 
in the Caspian, by a retired mason. It was like the Watts Towers, ‘no 
longer tied to commodity and worldly success’, and I believe it inspired 
Derek to start his own outsider garden at Prospect Cottage. On the way 
there, we stopped for a while to visit a Zoroastrian fire temple, where 
the flame of the sacred fire is never extinguished. That’s how I remem- 
ber him best, with his super-8 camera in his hand and the flame forever 
burning. His published testament At Your Own Risk ends with a paean 
to love: 


Iam tired tonight. My eyes are out of focus, my body droops under the weight 
of the day, but as I leave you Queer lads let me leave you singing. I had to 
write of a sad tme as a witness—not to cloud your smiles—please read the 
cares of the world that I have locked in these pages; and after, put this book 
aside and love. May you of a better future love withouta care and remember 
we loved too. As the shadows closed in, the stars came out. I am in love. 


Jarman’s Blue was a magical act of resurrection through love, an ideal 
and Utopian vision in the great tradition of Marsilio Ficino and William 
Blake. ‘Blue is the universal love in which man bathes—it is the ter- 
restrial paradise.’ As such, it reaches far beyond minimalism or colour 
field, into the realms of poetry, symbolic discourse and, yes, politics. 
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SVEN LUTTICKEN 


FROM MEDIA TO MYTHOLOGY 


Art in the Age of Convergence 


ROM THE TIME of Lessing’s Laokoon (r766) onwards, suc- 

cessive thinkers have sought to differentiate the arts from 

each other by establishing the specific claims and character- 

istics of each. At the very moment Reynolds was making a 
last attempt to synthesize Renaissance traditions of aesthetic criticism, 
Lessing was demarcating the frontiers between painting and poetry, in 
the first sustained bid to found judgements of works of art on their 
fidelity to the properties of their medium. In the twentieth century 
Lessing’s heirs, in repeating his gesture, were typically aiming at the 
culture industry. Rudolf Arnheim’s Nuovo Laocoone (1938) lamented the 
corruption of film by sound, while Clement Greenberg’s ‘Towards a 
Newer Laocoon’ (1940) explored the antagonisms between avant-garde 
and mass-produced kitsch.’ 


This now seems a long time ago. Contemporary art appears more often 
to mimic than resist the strategies of business conglomerates, searching 
for ever newer ways to recycle the same ‘content’ in different media— 
hunting possibilities of lucrative convergence rather than dead-weight 
difference. Newscorp and its like combine activities in print, television 
and the internet to maximize the diffusion of their products via all availa- 
ble channels. Corporate fears of controlling too narrow a range of media, 
and possessing too little ‘content’ to re-use systematically across them, 
were the guiding rationale of the merger between Time Warner and 
AOL—emblematic of the drive to integrate every significant medium 
in a single complex. Already, television programmes like Big Brother 
(in which a number of people are locked up in a house where they 
are watched by cameras 24 hours a day) are influenced by such new 
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phenomena as webcams. Indeed the official websites of this show are 
hugely popular because the experience there is more ‘immediate’, 24 
hours a day as opposed to the half-an-hour a day on TV. In their recent 
book Remediation, Jay David Bolter and Richard Grusin describe these 
phenomena under the rubric of what they term the ‘double logic of 
remediation’. As they put it ‘Our culture wants both to multiply its 
media and to erase all traces of mediation: ideally, it wants to erase its 
media in the very act of multiplying them.” Their attempt to apply this 
notion to the entire history of Western civilization is inflated. But the 
idea that ‘one medium is seen as reforming or improving upon another’ 
does describe a cultural logic which is plainly visible today, even if Bolter 
and Grusin tend to treat it rather abstractly, as if it were not driven by 
powerful interests. In an age when computer games absorb elements 
from film to give the viewer-turned-user a more ‘immediate’ physical 
experience, a new medium is expected to offer an ‘unmediated’ reality 
that earlier forms could not hope to attain. 


At first sight, this tendency appears to undermine Baudrillard’s theory of 
simulation, which rejected the modern obsession with media-specificity, 
proposing instead the notion of signs which refer neither to a pre-given 
reality nor to any specific medium. Immensely influential in the 1980s 
art world, Baudrillard argued that a spectacle-driven economy was lead- 
ing to the evaporation of the real. Bolter and Grusin pay scant attention 
to Baudrillard, beyond remarking that he assumes a ‘Renaissance logic 
of transparency 1s the norm from which our culture has diverged’, and so 
a past when realist signs prevailed in a way no longer possible. Whatever 
the limitations of his historical scheme, however, Baudrillard was right 
to notice that postwar consumer culture exhibited a passion for ‘sign 
value’, an insight which escapes Bolter and Grusin. In fact, what they 
call ‘hypermediacy’—the collage-aesthetics of websites, or CNN news 
bulletins—can well be described in Baudrillardian terms. Hypermediacy 


offers the viewer/user sumultaneous access to the features of different 





* Rudolf Amheim, ‘A New Laocodn: Artistic Composites and the Talking Film’ 
(1938, originally in Italan), in Film as Art, Berkeley/Los Angeles 1960, pp. 199-230; 
Clement Greenberg, ‘Towards a Newer Laocoon’ (1940), in The Collected Essays and 
Criticism, vol. 1, Chicago 1986, pp. 23-38. 

2 Jay David Bolter and Richard Grusin, Remediation—Understanding New Media, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1999, P- 5- 
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media (video, newspaper, etc.) and their combinations, whose codes are 
enjoyed on an abstract level, as it were. 


Bolter and Grusin suggest this hypermediacy does not threaten but 
contributes to the drive towards ‘immediacy’, because of the plenitude 
of experience it appears to conjure up. Immediacy, in other words, is 
above all an effect, grounded in the reception of the viewer, not in 
a relationship to ‘reality—as, say, in traditional narratives of photo- 
graphy. In this sense, the contemporary quest for immediacy can be 
seen as a transformation of the simulacrum rather than a transhistori- 
cal datum of Western civilization, without social specificity. Sign value, 
the enjoyment of codedness, is no longer enough: the simulacrum 
must also intimate an experience of immediacy. There is no one single 
outcome of this change. A thirst for immediacy can range from the 
DV-Realism of the Dogme films—digital video enabling a new kind 
of cinéma vérité—to their ostensible antithesis in the special effects of 
Hollywood blockbusters.* Both give more ‘reality’ than before, however 
distinctly the viewer may remember that an incredibly ‘lifelike’ dinosaur 
is computer-generated. 


In their effort to reduce the entire history of civilization to a drive 
towards immediacy, Bolter and Grusin not only deal very summarily 
with Baudrillard, but also treat the challenge posed by Modernist art to 
the ideals of transparency and immediacy pretty much as a historical 
footnote. They are even less concerned with responses in contemporary 
art to the logic of remediation. Rosalind Krauss proposes a trenchant 
judgement of these in her book, ‘A Voyage on the North Sea’. There 
she roundly condemns ‘the international fashion of installation and 
intermedia work’ in the visual arts, as essentially ‘complicit with a 
globalization of the image in the service of capital’’ Undeniably, the 
corporate-driven media convergence finds an echo in certain kinds of 
installations, where a medley of different media-effects are mobilized to 
massage the sensorium, and even in works nominally confined to one 
medium which rely on ‘intermedial’ dialogue for their operation. It is 
now commonplace for curators and critics to dwell on the ways in which 
painting is being influenced by video and photography, photography is 


3 Remediation, pp. 31-44, 194. 
4 See Lev Manovich, ‘Realty Media’ (unpublished manuscript, 2000). 
5 ‘A Voyage on the North Sea’, London 1999, p. 56. 
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becoming more ‘painterly’, with the possibilities of digital technology, or 
video artists are re-using clips from films. But Krauss’s verdict is itself 
too ‘global’, as if it were impossible for any intermedia or multimedia 
art to escape connivance with capital. While Krauss has long since dis- 
tanced herself from her erstwhile mentor Greenberg, her recent attempt 
to theorize acceptable artistic uses of the different media turns out to be 
a poststructuralist reformulation of Greenberg’s Modernist principles. 


According to Krauss, it was the emergence of video in the sixties (espe- 
cially Portapak equipment, affordable to artists) which shattered the 
‘Modernist dream’ of ‘media-specificity’. A medium like video, whose 
employment was completely dominated by corporations could hardly 
have a purely artistic ‘essence’. The lesson she draws is that media 
should be regarded as ‘differential, self-differing, and thus as a layering 
of conventions never simply collapsed into the physicality of their sup- 
port’.® For Krauss this ‘layering of conventions’ is still media-specific: 
the ‘self-differing’ nature of a medium does not imply ‘intermedial’ rela- 
tionships. Krauss discusses Marcel Broodthaers’s films from the sixties 
and seventies, in which he reuthized elements from early, ‘primitive’ 
cinema (no sound, black-and-white image, etc.), to lay bare cinema as a 
layering of devices, through a return to its earliest conventions. But does 
not Broodthaers’s work also imply the threat to film from television, the 
possible demise of cinema as a quaintly antiquated medium? 


Art’s reflection of, or resistance to, media convergence bears, obviously 
enough, on its capacity for autonomy today. In his Theorie der Avantgarde 
written a quarter of century ago, Peter Bürger discussed the problematic 
attempts by successive avant-gardes since Dadaism and Constructivism 
to come down from the pedestal of isolation, and integrate art into social 
and political life. Even in 1974, Burger observed that the absorption of 
the avant-garde into the culture industry was an ironic fulfilment of this 
programme.’ In the over-consumptionist boom of the eighties, the end 
of autonomous art looked all too perversely imminent. Today, in a cul- 
ture where artists work as fashion photographers and night-club veejays, 
and lifestyle and art magazines can look astonishingly alike, the integra- 
tion of art into the Lebensprozess—for Bürger the hallmark of the radical 
avant-garde—has reached dystopian proportions. In these conditions, it 
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is not clear any more how artistic use of media can be distinguished 
from non-artistic media. ‘Art’ and ‘non-art’ seem to be continually reme- 
diating one another—art becoming entertainment in the mass media, 
and soap operas the subject of involved academic studies once reserved 
for works of art. Boris Groys concludes that in contemporary visual 
culture, signs are ‘split’—they can function alternatively as tokens of 
autonomous or of commercial culture, depending on the context.’ In 
one setting, an artefact can be seen as complex and self-referential; 
in another, consumed as entertainment. Culture now consists simply 
of such floating signs, up for grabs. Understandably enough, Krauss 
wants art to reserve some powers of resistance in the face of Newscorp 
and AOL-Time Warner, but the theoretical price for her approach is 
high. It is telling that she uses different plurals to distinguish artistic 
‘mediums’ from corporate ‘media’, to avoid contamination between 
the two. Her strict separation of the ‘self-differentiating’ logic of the 
former from the homogenizing force of the latter is our newest Laocoon. 
But does the need to oppose the pressures for convergence from the 
entertainment industry have to mean a self-imposed isolation of art 
from the dominant media? The hermit who remains free from worldly 
temptations may be pure, but risks being forgotten by the world. 


Immediacy and naturalness 


Andy Warhol was the first artist who fully exploited the consequences of 
the split sign, and he was punished for his transgressions by the leading 
American art magazine, Artforum, which during the late sixties and the 
seventies ignored him almost completely, because ofhis commercialism. 
In the end, however, Warhol succeeded in having it both ways. Although 
his credibility with the avant-garde was at times low, he remained both 
an acknowledged artist and an entrepreneur celebrity. With Warhol, the 
borderline between ‘mediums’ and ‘media’ had become translucent he 
imported images from mass culture into his work and sent them back, 
modified. Today any artist bent on producing a self-differing art is liable 
to see it effortlessly assimilated into the very media it sought to resist, 
once it has a modicum of success: side by side with a fashion plate in 
a glossy magazine. It is the fate of every original form to feature in the 
media; art is continuously ‘remediated’. Aesthetic theory has deferred 








* ‘Fundamentalismus als Mittelweg zwischen Hoch- und Massenkultur’, in Logik 
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this insight as long as it was remotely possible to ignore the process at 
work, as long as ıt could still be discounted as something incidental, 
extraneous to the nature of art. Not wanting to face the consequences, 
Krauss tries to find a new way to separate the two realms. 


It is more productive to take the convergence of both ‘media’ and ‘medi- 
ums’ in contemporary culture as a given, and consider the chances 
for critical practices within this unified sphere. Bolter and Grusin are 
little help here. The lumited nature of their notion of the ‘immediate’ is 
plain if we compare it with Roland Barthes’s notion of the ‘natural’ in 
Mythologies (1957). Treating the mass media as vectors of myth, Barthes 
attacked the different ways they combined text and image to turn cul- 
ture back into a semblance of nature. Myth for him was a ‘second-order 
semiological system’, reducing words ‘to a pure signifying function’, 
mete ‘raw material’ for its operations.’ The photograph of a black soldier 
saluting the French flag signifies that the French nation is universal, 
open to all colours—a meaning read by the consumer of myth ‘not as a 
motive, but as a reason’. Although Barthes did not anchor his ‘mytho- 
logical’ enterprise explicitly in his own era, it clearly originated in the 
media-saturated societies of postwar Europe. The objects of his analysis 
ranged from ‘Romans in the Movies’ to a snapshot of Gide on holiday in 
Le Figaro, advertisements for soap-powder, ‘Abbé Pierre in the Media’, 
‘Garbo’s Face’, or electoral photography. In the theoretical second part 
of his book Barthes also gave examples dating from classical antiquity, 
but the urgency of his enterprise came from the mass media of his 
own time. He insisted that myth lives on repetition: to induce the illu- 
sion of the natural, myths ceaselessly reiterate themselves in texts or 
images, their variety essential to avoid boredom and disenchantment. 
Today we should perhaps add that the functioning of myths in contem- 
porary culture requires not just a variation of means, but a promise of 
improvement—the newer as better. It is here that a striving for ever 
greater ‘immediacy’ comes into play, as an instant naturalization of the 
new, enabling us to consume it without second thoughts. 


Barthes uses the term myth in a rather technical sense, which appar- 


ently has litte to do with its traditional usages. Yet the way ın which he 
opposes myth to reason has a long history behind it. Myth as the Other 


9 Mythologies, translated by Annette Lavers, New York 1972, p. 14- 
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of reason has variously been seen as healing, alluring or menacing. Early 
German idealism sought a dialectical union of reason and myth: the 
author of the so-called Altestes Systemprogramm des deutschen Idealismus 
(1796-97), whom most scholars presume to have been the young 
Schelling, called for a ‘mythology of reason’ to repair and complete 
the Enlightenment. In a more conservative vein, Friedrich Schlegel’s 
‘Rede über die Mythologie’ in Gespräch aber die Poesie (1800) counter- 
posed the dream of a new mythology squarely to the Enlightenment, 
in a spirit of Romantic longing for a return to a time when the world 
was still unhampered by modern reason. Peter Birger has described 
this project as ‘the expression of a longing for immediacy’, the renewal 
of a pre-rational unity of humanity and nature." Much the same con- 
ception resurfaced in the ‘sociology of the sacred’ pursued by Georges 
Bataille and his fellow-thinkers in the Collége de Sociologie of the late 
thirties, and then in the ideas of McLuhan in the sixties: The young 
today live mythically and in depth’. McLuhan’s originality was to con- 
ceive of media like television, often seen as instruments of alienation, 
as—on the contrary—vehicles for the recovery of a pre-rational, natural, 
as it were ‘unmediated’ state. This was a Romanticism for the age of 
mass media, when the longing for mythical rmmediacy took on forms 
unimaginable to the Frühromantik. Now it was to be attained not by 
poets but the culture industry. Of course, this was no real reversion to a 
world of primordial enchantment, but—as Vilém Flusser has argued— 
entry into a new kind of programmed, coded mythology.” 


Probably the most famous and influential mythmonger today is George 
Lucas, whose Star Wars films owe much to the Jungian writings of 
Joseph Campbell, which discern a ‘monomyth’ of the hero in all 
cultures.4 Campbell’s lucubrations have little basis: evidence for the 
allegedly ‘universal’ motif of the hero’s being swallowed by a huge fish 
does not extend much further than Jonah.” But Campbell offers nafve 
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ingredients for a tale, and Lucas duly builds a ‘whale’ motif into The 
Empire Strikes Back, where the Millennium Falcon is swallowed by some 
kind of huge space worm. However, Campbell’s kitbag could not make 
Star Wars truly mythological; it took tireless repetition in convergent 
media to do that. Norman Klein has described watching a child who had 
seen Star Wars countless times in the cinema play a Star Wars video 
game in an arcade, in a kind of mystical union with the world of films 
in which the boy could now ‘actually’ participate. In turn, blockbuster 
movies themselves have been increasingly influenced by the pace and 
structure of computer games. The confluence and mutual infiltration of 
different media weave an ever tighter net around the consumer. 


While Star Wars is repeated in a spectrum ranging from films to mer- 
chandise to computer games, where the mythical remediation and 
immersion of the viewer reaches a new height, the Big Brother website 
makes the television programme seem more authentic, and the TV 
programme makes the website more real because it’s validated by televi- 
sion. Of course there is an important distinction between Big Brother 
and Star Wars, as one is ‘reality TV and the other is obviously expensive 
fiction, but myth as defined by Barthes can use ‘fiction’ and ‘non-fiction’ 
alike. Campbell’s ‘monomyth’ may be an illusion, but we have a perfect 
vehicle for myth in what some theorists refer to as the digital ‘mono- 
medium’ into which all media are fused. 


Remythifying myth 


Standing more in the tradition of the Enlightenment than of 
Romanticism, the Barthes of Mythologies in effect criticizes the myths of 
the mass media as a continuous betrayal of reason, degraded to mere 
material for myth to grow upon. What makes his work still valuable 
is that he was also aware that reason cannot condemn myth from the 
outside, but needs to work within and through it. If at times his dis- 
tinction between passive ‘consumers of myth’ and critical ‘mythologists’ 
still seems to presuppose a standpoint external to myth, other obser- 
vations point in a different direction: “Truth to tell, the best weapon 
against myth is perhaps to mythify it in its turn, and produce an arti- 
ficial myth: and this reconstituted myth will in fact be a mythology. 





$ Norman Klein, 7 Minutes: The Life and Death of the American Animated Cartoon, 
London/New York 1993, p. 251. 
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Since myths rob language of something, why not rob myth?” Here 
Barthes comes close to the call of the Altestes Systemprogramm des deut- 
schen Idealismus for a mythology of reason. Like the Systemprogramm, 
he wanted to move beyond the abstract opposition between reason and 
myth, to enable reason to use mythical means; and like Schelling, he 
too offered the artist no ready-made programme, but an ideal difficult 
to attain. Barthes’s later work, for all its other virtues, does not advance 
matters here. A text like La Chambre daire, his book on photography, 
recedes to what is essentially a nineteenth-century conception of real- 
ism, in which the relation of art to a pre-existent reality figures as an 
antidote to myths of the modern media.” There is an escapist side to 
this resolution: Barthes himself did not live up to his own programme 
of remythifying myth. 


Of course, the project really is hard to sustain. It is unlikely ever to yield 
more than transient, open-ended makeshifts, failing to live up to their 
promises in ever new ways. It is not less necessary for that. Some ink- 
lings of what a ‘truly mythological’ practice in the visual arts might be 
like are offered by the work of the American painter David Reed, whose 
roots are in the late Modernism of the 1970s. Since then, Reed has 
developed a form of slick, eerily unreal abstraction in which ornamen- 
tal curls or folds that seem photographic rather than painterly float in 
a technicolour space. These works are sometimes combined with film 
stills or videos, with sequences from movies that have had Reed paint- 
ings digitally inserted into them. An exhibition of Reed in and around a 
Baroque mirror-room in a museum in Graz focused on stills from vam- 
pire movies, especially ‘scenes of non-reflection’: the vampire has no 
mirror image. Logically speaking, vampires could not be photographed 
or filmed either, because cameras work with mirrors. Reed and his criti- 
cal allies saw in this motif a symptom of fears that modernization would 
turn people into soulless vampires akin to their mechanical depictions. 
Here the myth of Dracula is not scrutinized in standard fashion for 
its sexual connotations: it is tied to pathologies of technical and social 
change. Did not painting become abstract as photography took over the 
functions of accurate representation? Are not abstract paintings ‘vam- 
pire pictures’ which turn every viewer into a vampire by failing to reflect 
back his ‘mirror image’—that is, the representation of a recognizable 








7 Mythologies, p. 135. 
*® Roland Barthes, La Chambre daire, Paris 1980. 
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universe? Such questions are raised by the juxtapositions of film stills 
from vampire movies and Reed’s small sketches for two large paintings; 
these paintings are in turn juxtaposed to the huge Baroque mirrors. 
As painting and people are vampirized alike by technological change, 
Reed creates an alluring but also uncanny interplay of media, in which 
the vampire becomes a meaningful mythology, rather than a bland, 
overexposed myth.’ 


The motif of the living dead returns too in the staged and digitally 
manipulated photographs of Jeff Wall—works like The Vampires’ Picnic 
(1991) and Dead Troops Talk (A Vision after an Ambush of a Red Army 
Patrol near Mogor, Afghanistan, Winter 1986) (1992). The latter depicts 
Soviet soldiers, all but blown to pieces, exchanging pleasantries while 
Mujaheddin rifle through their belongings. This meticulous compo- 
sition—like most of Wall’s works, displayed in the form of a large 
transparency in a light box—offers a grotesque contemporary version 
of the grandes machines of nineteenth-century Salon painting. Basing 
himself on photojournalism, Wall turns his sources into a kind of photo- 
graphic Salon painting, in which the different pieces of the (staged) 
composition are glued together by digital means. But whereas photojour- 
nalism thrives on dead and wounded people, Wall summons the undead. 
Photography’s link to mortality, on which Barthes dwelt in La Chambre 
claire, has been revoked as it becomes digital post-photography, able to 
represent practically anything. Reed and Wall show the mythic logic of 
remediation and convergence at its most uncanny and destructive. But 
here visual intelligence and historical insight are married in a practice 
that points beyond the defensive alternative of mediums or media. 


3 See the exhibition catalogue New Paintings for the Mirror Room and Archive in a 
Studio off the Courtyard by David Reed, Neue Galerie am Landesmuseum Joanneum, 
Graz 1996, with texts by David Reed, Peter Weibel and Hanne Loreck. 
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PETER GOWAN 


A SPANISH SINGLETON 


In the world of thought, Spain has often seemed to be the absentee land of 
Europe in the nmeteenth and twentieth centuries. Today only Unamuno and 
Ortega are remembered, however briefly, as figures of significance beyond the 
peninsula. Contemporary memory has all but completely repressed the one 
great exception to Spanish marginality on the intellectual stage of the continent, 
the extraordinary figure of Juan Donoso Cortés. Yet this was the thinker whom 
Metternich considered the foremost conservative political theorist and parlia- 
mentary orator of his time. Donoso exerted a profound influence not only on the 
Habsburg statesman and on a succession of Spanish monarchs, but on Louis 
Napoleon and Pius IX. Friend and confidant of the leaders of both liberal and 
conservative wings of French Catholiasm, his speeches and writings were stud- 
ied by Frederick William IV of Prussia and later by Bismarck and Wilham I. In 
Russia, Nesselrode and Nicholas I were no less enthusiastic students of his ideas. 
Guizot, Ranke, Schelling and Comte all pored over his work and assented to 
themes within it. Yet in the provincial confines of the modern Anglo-Amencan 
academy, Donoso—a pivotal figure m the history of nineteenth-century polit- 
cal ideas—has been almost completely overlooked. Until the 19903, there was 
only one serious book in English on him, John Graham’s intellectual biography 
Donoso Cortés—Utopian Romanticist and Political Realist, published in the early 
19708. So it is welcome to have Jeffrey Johnson’s small collection of Donoso’s 
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articles and speeches, and his promise of a new translation of Donoso’s Essay on 
Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism. 

Donoso, who could trace a remote connexion to Hernan Cortés, the con- 
queror of Mexico, was the son of a prosperous lawyer in Cáceres, Extremadura. 
Born in 1809, he went to university at the age of eleven to study law, became a 
professor at the College of Cáceres, and was soon actively involved in Spanish 
politics. By the age of twenty-four he had taken up permanent residence in 
Madrid, in the year that Ferdinand VII—Goya’s benighted ruler—died, after 
blocking the succession of his ultra-conservative brother Carlos and declaring 
his daughter Isabella as legitymate heir, under the regency of his wife Marta 
Cristina. Rising swiftly to become the Queen’s secretary in charge of decrees, 
Donoso started out in the Liberal and Radical camp, ranged against the Carlist 
ultras on the Right who were seeking to overthrow María Cristina. In the Civil 
War between Isabelline and Carhst forces of the 18308, he acted as Cabinet sec- 
retary in Mendizabal’s Radical government, supporting confiscation of monastic 
properties and sale of church lands to fund the military struggle. Escaping with 
the Queen to France after the revolutionary rising of 1840, he returned when 
her thirteen-year-old daughter was installed on the throne in 1843, serving as an 
aide to the authoritarian Liberal Narváez. Donoso was then secretary of the com- 
mittee that drafted the Spanish Constitution of 1845, which lasted on and off 
until 1931. He held a range of other high posts as a government minister, profes- 
sor of constitutional law, and parliamentary deputy. After a spell as emissary to 
Prussia, he became the Spanish ambassador to France dunng the revolutionary 
upheavals of 1848-49, before dying of syphilis in his early forties, in 1853. 

This meteoric career, combining devotion to constitutional law and political 
theory on one side and extensive practical statecraft on the other, was certainly 
proof of exceptional gifts. Yet however brilliant or fertile Donoso’s mind, it 
might still be thought odd that a figure from a country as peripheral as Spain 
had become, by the early nineteenth century, should have held the attention of 
Europe’s political elites. Paradoxically, the explanation probably hes in the very 
symptoms of Spain’s marginality itself, amid the aftermath of the Peninsular 
War and the loss of 1ts American empire: in particular, the extraordinary turbu- 
lence and ferocious cleavages in the Spanish politics of this period. Nowhere 
else in Europe were the divisions within the dominant classes or ruling elites as 
deep as in Spain, and nowhere else did various groupings in the Centre and on 
the Right gain such early and varied expenence in mass mobilization and con- 
stitutional manipulation for political conflict, as often as not against each other. 
Between 1812 and 1851, conservative forces in Spain deployed at one time or 
another—either in internecine disputes or battles against the Left—every clus- 
ter of political symbols available in Europe: from those of the most extreme 
anti-modernist mediaevalism to those of radical anti-clericalism and democracy. 
Donoso himself played every note on this register, in the course of a career 
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that spanned no less than four revolutionary crises—in 1836, 1840, 1847 and 
1848—as well as a bloody civil war. He once remarked that ‘the historical charac- 
teristic of Spaniards is exaggeration in all things’. Certainly, few non-Spaniards 
could have acquired his rich practical education in the calculus of statecraft in 
extreme situations, in a new era of mass politics. 

If such were the roots of Donoso’s reputation in his lifetime, one reason 
for his later obscurity was the form his writings took. He published only one 
book, more a propagandistic tract than a work of theory. The rest of his work 
is fragmentary: articles, letters and speeches which fit, in their entirety, into 
two volumes. All need to be read in close connexion with particular events, 
persons and publics in order to be fully understood. Contemporary access to 
his thought has therefore depended in large measure on his editors and inter- 
preters. Unfortunately, most of these have offered only truncated or distorted 
versions of his contribution to the history of political ideas—presenting him as 
little more than an excitable ideologue of Catholic counter-revolution, an activist 
reactionary dedicated to eradicating every trace of the world that emerged from 
the French Revolution, and imposing in its stead an ultramontane absolutism 
upon Europe. After Donoso’s death, the adherents of this tradition did indeed 
claim him as their own, viewing him as the leading second-generation theorist to 
carry on the work of De Maistre and Bonald, handing the torch on to twentieth- 
century thinkers like Carl Schmitt or clerico-fascists in Austria, Portugal, Spain 
or elsewhere. 

There is no doubt that Donoso did contribute centrally to this tradition from 
1848 onwards, both by his strident calls to crush the popular risings of that 
year and through his influence on Prus IX, who sought and took his advice in 
the preparation of the Syllabus of Errors. Donoso was also an articulate cham- 
pion of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, which Prus would also later adopt. 
After the searing experience of 1848, Donoso saw the Catholic Church as a deci- 
sive bastion of order and wished to ensure that it remained tightly integrated 
under Rome's absolutist leadership. In his view, this required the elimination 
of all centrifugal temptations within the church—any infection by the ideas of 
nationalism, liberalism and democracy. Catholicism remained marked by the 
results right down to the death of Pius XII in 1958. Today Wojtyla, setting in 
motion the canonization of Pius IX, seems bent on reducing the second Vatican 
Council to little more than a diversionary interlude in this intra-clerical tradi- 
tion. Indeed, it is current Catholic controversies over the legacy of Pio Nono that 
seem to have prompted Johnson’s new collection of Donoso’s texts. Evidently a 
Catholic intellectual concerned to combat the mortmain of Prus IX, Johnson is 
anxious to expose Donoso’s theology and politics as dangerous totalitarianism. 
His long introduction focuses mainly on Donoso’s stance m Catholic disputa- 
tions and his choice of texts 1s designed to highlight Donoso’s flamboyant role 
m counter-revohitionary reaction after 1848. However understandable such an 
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emphasis is for embattled Catholic liberals, and however grateful we might be 
for re-publication of the inflammatory tirades that made Donoso notorious in 
the ‘springtime of the peoples’, the result is to downplay many of the most inter- 
esting aspects of Donoso’s thought. 

For despite his efforts to forge a Catholic political ideology m his dying years, 
Donoso was not principally an ideologue at all He moved between many dif- 
ferent public positions and was quite ready to be on good terms not only with 
spokesmen of the extreme Right, but also prominent Liberals. Prior to 1848 his 
mentor was none other than Guizot, a Protestant to boot. He was a close con- 
fidant of the leader of French liberal Catholicism, Montalembert, as well as a 
friend of his conservative opponent Veuillot. He favoured mutual independence 
of Church and State, supporting not only the disamortization of church lands in 
Spain, but the abolition of tithes as well Nor was he in any way an enemy of the 
rise of industrial capitalism. His concern was to ensure that ıt was accompanied 
by a countervailing doctrine, capable of insulating the social order against the 
corrosive effects of a pure logic of the market: a desire that was perfectly under- 
standable to conservative Liberal figures of the epoch like Gladstone or Guizot. 
Nor was Donoso a die-hard defender of aristocracy; he considered its Spanish 
incarnation corrupt and irresponsible. His ultramontane opinions, further- 
more—unlike De Maistre’s—were not theocratic: they were confined to the need 
for a papal monopoly of doctrine within the Church and a Catholic imposition of 
dogma on the masses, without usurping the role of the secular European states. 

Donoso should be remembered above all as a programmatic and strategic 
thinker, rather than as a social theorist or political philosopher. His overriding 
concern was how to maintain the established social order against its enemies. 
That made him an anti-revolutionary in the same sense as Guizot, Gladstone or 
Tocqueville, for all of whom 1848 was a traumatic shock. Donoso’s forte was his 
ability to dramatize a range of practical responses to the dangers from below, 
as political advice available to the party of order, whether liberal or conservative. 
He saw clearly, and sought to explain to others, that the rule of law was not an 
end in itself, but a means to preserve a social system. In abnormal situations, 
consequently, legal norms had to be suspended and a ‘commissarial’ dictator- 
ship along Roman lines temporarily installed to restore order. He thereby helped 
to establish the modern normative theory of the state of emergency, a common- 
place of contemporary liberal jurisprudence. Donoso pointed out that in such 
crises swift, decisive action was needed to break the enemy to pieces, of which 
voluble debaters and commentators—a clase discutidora—who imagined that all 
political antagonisms could be resolved by argument, were typically incapable. 
In feebler demotic form, the characteristic dismissal of the ‘chattering classes’ 
by Thatcher or Blair originates here. 

Donoso, acutely aware that socialism was the mortal enemy of the bourgeois 
order in Europe, believed that the anti-democratic liberalism of his time, how- 
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ever congenial in other respects, offered no effective protection against rt, as a 
form of politics that could neither crush the masses nor appease them. But he 
also rejected the main conservative platform of the penod—the cause of legiti- 
mism. He could see that the dynastic claims of European monarchs to hereditary 
domination no longer generated adequate political energy. Entirely new pro- 
grammatic directions were needed to fight the threat of socialism. Donoso’s 
growing interest in political Catholicism sprang essentially from this. He rightly 
grasped that Catholicism represented a genuine political resource for the new 
age of mass politics, able to seize the imagination of the masses in a way that 
neither liberalism nor monarchism ever could. Even more boldly, he urged 
the need for a turn towards plebiscitary democracy as well. Insistng that there 
was no reason why the banner of democracy should be raised only by the Left, 
Donoso argued that it could and should be seized by the forces of order, in the 
battle against it. This was the crucial insight whose adoption by Louis Napoleon 
led to the Second Empire, and by Mussolini and Hitler, later, to the Third Rome 
and Third Reich. 

Donoso combined his advocacy of both Catholic and plebiscitary routes to 
the masses with a third appeal: the need for a programme of social welfare. 
Even before 1848 he was encouraging Pius IX to develop a positive social doc- 
trine—themes which would finally come to fruition under Leo XIII at the end 
of the century. Into the Spanish Constitution of 1845 he inserted a declaration 
that the poor had an indisputable right to expect the state to relieve their suf- 
ferings, in the name of the brotherhood of all Spaniards. If the socialists were 
ever successful, he insisted, it would be due to the understandable impatience of 
the impoverished at the extravagant wealth and greed of the nch—as he warned 
Marfa Cristina: ‘the Spanish nation is lost, if a violent end is not put to the mus- 
begotten inclmations of the comfortable classes, that can plunge us all into an 
abyss’. He urged Napoleon III to launch a substantial social programme and was 
dissatisfied with his failure to do so. But Donoso’s message that measures of 
social welfare were essential to buttress the reign of capital did not go unheeded. 
It was Bismarck who learnt from him here. 

Surveying the inter-state system ın Europe at mid-century, Donoso showed 
characteristic perspicacity in his evaluation of the ambiguous potentials of 
nationalism. On the one hand he appreciated the value of nationalist ideology as 
a political arsenal for disciplining the masses and fighting socialism. But at the 
same time he was extremely hostile to the prospect of nationalist power politics 
and any notion of the unlimited right of a national will. He foresaw the danger 
that here might he a dynamic capable of destroying the European bourgeois 
order, and even in 1848 expressed the fear that if Prussia were to unify Germany 
on a nationalist basis, the whole of Europe could be unbalanced and plunged into 
a devastating war. With extraordinary prophetic power, Donoso even predicted 
that a European ‘World War’ might lead to the dominance of a communistc 
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Russian state, which would ın turn itself eventually disintegrate. Amidst these 
forebodings, England appeared to him as a potential saviour. He was a great 
admirer of the English Parliament of his time, holding it up as a model of dic- 
tatorial oligarchy, and thought England could stop the slide towards European 
socialism—albeit only temporarily, since it lacked the Catholic doctrine that 
alone could thwart the ‘pride and barbansm’ of socialism. Nevertheless, he had 
some hope ın Newman and the Oxford Movement as sources of future conver- 
sion. Pending that, however, he advocated a coming-together of Catholic Europe, 
in an order that would not abolish nation-states but draw them into a common 
defence of Christian values against the threat of socialist revolution. 

Donoso is often seen, reasonably enough, as an intellectual ancestor of fas- 
asm. But he can just as well be viewed as a precursor of postwar Christian 
Democracy, and its role in the construction of the European Community—a 
progenitor of Adenauer and De Gasperi as much as Dollfuss or Franco. Not all 
of his ideas belonged to him alone. In Prussia, Radowitz too understood the 
potential of plebiscitary democracy; in Spain, Balmes—who influenced Donoso 
in a number of respects—was another pioneer of Catholic social doctrine. But 
the Extremaduran lawyer and orator was unique in his ability to unite the cen- 
tral issues of his time in a comprehensive set of recipes for the ruling order. 
Donoso belongs to a family of political thinkers who have played an absolutely 
central role in the making of modern Europe, yet whose names are almost 
entirely ignored in histories of political ideas: professional specialists in state- 
craft advising public office-holders. After 1848, and still more 1870, with the 
rise of mags democracy, such figures retired from public view mto the closed 
world of European administrative elites. Their characteristic candour and lucid- 
ity could no longer openly be displayed. Donoso Cortés was the last virtuoso on 
a continental stage, before the curtains were discreetly drawn. 
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Nicholas Eberstadt, The End of North Korea 
The American Enterprise Institute Press: Washington DC 1999, $14.95 
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Helen-Louise Hunter, Kim II Song’s North Korea 


Praeger: Westport 1999, $45 
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BRUCE CUMINGS 


THE LAST HERMIT 


North Korea is perhaps the only state ın the world to become anathema across 
virtually the entire spectrum of political opinion in the 1990s, from left to right 
and from Washington to Beijing to Moscow. The consensus has been that the 
DPRK is a rogue terrorist-totalitarian nightmare, the quintessence of Oriental 
despotism, if not outnght dementia. Our authors hate it too. Helen-Louise 
Hunter likens this ‘cult society’ to groups trundling behind Jim Jones or Charles 
Manson; Eberstadt approvingly cites the dictum that it 1s ‘as close to totalitarian- 
ism as a humanly operated society could come’. There is a deafening absence of 
any doubts or qualifications to such images—or to the seemingly untversal wish 
that Kim Jong Il’s socialism-in-one-family would just go away, the sooner the 
better. In this context, what is really significant about these two books is that they 
represent the best analysis of North Korea that Washington has to offer. Hunter 
worked for two decades in the Central Intelligence Agency, where her text first 
appeared (1f that is the right word) as a long internal memorandum. In his fore- 
word to the book, former Congressional Cold Warrior Stephen Solarz explains 
that when he read this document he realized that her ‘brilhant and breathtaking 


analysis’ represented ‘what the Rosetta stone was to ancient Egypt’ (sic}—a feat 
of decipherment so rare that it took him a decade to get the CIA to declassify it. 


. Eberstadt, who has been with the American Enterprise Institute for fifteen years, 


made his name by demonstrating the wretched state of health care and steep 
declines in life expectancy in the USSR, several years before the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union. For a decade he has been predicting the impending collapse 
of North Korea—tidings he first brought to the Wall Street Journal in June 1990. 
His book ıs an extended attempt to update and justify this perpetual forecast. 
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The Korea Foundation that helped fund Eberstadt’s study certainly knew what 
it was doing—it was headed at the time by the former deputy chief of Seoul’s 
intelligence agency. American taxpayers, on the other hand, often wonder what 
they are getting for the $28 to $30 billon they pour into Washington’s ‘intel- 
ligence community’ every year—and so did I, on having to wade up to page 68 
of Hunter’s book before learning anything new (that Kim Il Sung University 
has a baseball team—the Japanese mtroduced this venerable American game to 
Korea, but given its popularity in the South, it comes ag a mild surprise that it 
has survived in the North). Long-standing impressions that inside the Beltway 
‘intelligence’ ıs a euphemism for the halt leading the blind are likely to be rein- 
forced by her painfully weak grasp of Korean, which leads her to misspell a 
word as significant as sasang—‘thought’, as in ‘Kim I] Sung thought’—rendered 
as sangsa in its only two appearances in the book. Likewise Eberstadt, feigning 
knowledge of Korean, drops mangled and meaningless transliterations along 
the way. 

This is not to say either work is worthless. On the contrary, within their 
cultural and ideological limits, both are instructive. Hunter’s book contains valu- 
able information on such relatively arcane subjects as North Korean wage and 
price structures, the self-sufficient neighbourhood practices that have generally 
averted the long lines for goods that characterized Soviet-style communism, and 
the decade that almost every North Korean young man is required to devote to 
military service in this garrison state. She is able to point out many achievements 
of the North Korean system, which anyone outside the CIA would be labelled a 
sympathizer for notung—compassionate care for war orphans ın particular, and 
children in general; ‘radical change’ in the position of women; genuinely free 
housing; preventive medicine to a fairly high standard; infant mortality rates 
comparable to the most advanced countries, until the recent famine. It is also 
striking that Hunter repeatedly asserts that the vast majority of North Koreans 
do indeed revere Kim Il Sung, as the regime claims they do, not excluding even 
the defectors from the system on whose informaton the book depends for the 
core of its evidence. 

For his part, Eberstadt correctly describes North Korea as an industrialized 
economy in an urban society—aunlike the widespread ignoramuses who picture 
tt as a kind of Albania or Cambodia of Northeast Asia. Only about 4 million out 
of 22 million people in the DPRK still work on the land, he reckons. Although 
routinely depicted as ‘Stalinist’, North Korea ‘has too few farmers to permit a 


policy of “squeezing the countryside” any realistic chance of success’. Eberstadt . 


tracks, however, a systematic decline in the state’s ability either to import or to 
invest in capital goods since 1972. In the past decade the DPRK’s deepest eco- 
nomic problems have been rooted in an obsolescent industrial structure and 
foundering energy regime, which have left the chemical sector unable to supply 
the magsive inputs of fertilizer once available for agriculture. The result has been 
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declining food production, which became catastrophic shortfall when the worst 
flooding in decades hit the country in 1995 and 1996. Eberstadt does not pretend 
to know how many North Koreans died as a result of food shortages. He cites 
claims of two to three million, but suggests that it is possible the actual figure 
might be nearer the DPRK's official figure of 200,000. What he does not point 
out 1s that in its worst phase the famine only began to approach India’s year-in, 
year-out toll of infant mortality and death from starvation, as proportions of their 
respective populations. 

Both Eberstadt and Hunter maintain that it is remarkable how little the 
DPRK has changed since its foundation half a century ago. Yet—parroting the 
Beltway wisdom that, in Solarz’s words, North Korea is ‘a country about which 
we know virtually nothing’—neither pay a whit of attention to its origins. In 
reality, we know as much about the genesis of the DPRK as of any communist 
state: indeed perhaps more, because of the large archive of North Korean docu- 
mentation that MacArthur captured—as sole trophy—on his march to the Yalu, 
which was declassified in 1977. Excellent scholarship has come from those who 
can read these materials. Haruki Wada of Tokyo University used them to pro- 
duce a fine book, available only in Japanese and Korean, arguing that the DPRK 
was born as a ‘guerrilla state’, ant-colonial and anti-Japanese to its core, whose 
unyieldingly recalcitrant foreign postures—successfully keeping both the USSR 
and PRC at arm’s length—can also be traced back to the ancien régime isolation- 
ism of what was famously called the ‘Hermit Kingdom’. Charles Armstrong of 
Columbia University will soon publish a book on the origins of the North Korean 
state using the same archive. 

By contrast, Hunter’s talk of a ‘cult society’ merely betrays her lack of cultural 
sense for the society she spent so many years studying, presumably with the best 
intelligence materials that the US state can muster at her fingertips. Had she 
been even a soupçon more familar with the peninsula’s history, she would have 
realized just how extensive worship of kingly wisdom, paeans of praise to rulers’ 
virtue, abject obeisance to authority—in short, seemingly absurd veneration of 
leaders and elders—was (and is) in Korean patriarchal society Not to speak ofa 
‘national’ self-reference of rare intensity: a few years ago I was standing in front 
of the real Rosetta stone at the British Museum. Behind me two Koreans were 
chatting. One of them pointed out that all three archaic languages depicted on 
this stone were in fact derivatives of the original mother tongue—Korean. In 
such an exchange, there is more to be learnt about the prevalence of grandiose 
pretensions in North (and South) Korea than there ıs in all Hunter's super- 
market talk about a cult society. 

Eberstadt, on the other hand, sees the DPRK all but entirely through the 
lens of Soviet and East European communism. For him, the regime has always 
relied on Moscow’s conception of the ‘correlation of forces’ as a compass in the 
outside world. If so, P’yongyang should have cashed in its chips in 1989. No 
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other state has faced such an array of enemy ‘forces’ and seemingly insurmount- 
able crises since then, with next to no help from anyone. What he overlooks is 
the revolutionary nationalism at the origins of the North Korean regime, as of 
those in Vietnam and China, yielding no significant break since 1989 in Asian 
communism. Kim I Sung and his fellow guerrillas learnt their economics from 
Japan’s hell-for-leather industrialization—and militarization—programme that 
put an end to the inter-war depression for Japan, while putting every Korean at 
risk of being yanked about by a relentless imperial mobilization which encom- 
passed millions more than the 200,000 ‘comfort women’ that most of the world 
learnt of only recently. This generation, committed to an autarkic political econ- 
omy designed to solve the problems of the 19308, dominated the regime right 
down to the mid 1990s. It is only now, when they are mostly gone, that Kim 
Jong Il has started to steer a new course for the DPRK, playing its short hand 
quite deftly. No hint of such a possibility can be found in Eberstadt’s book. Since 
he completed it, North Korea has launched a diplomat offensive, exchanging 
embassies with Italy, the Philippines and Canada, exploring ties with other 
Western countries, and joining ASEAN’s Regional Federaton. Most spectacu- 
larly, Kim Jong Il has welcomed Kim Dae Jung to the first inter-Korean summit, 
on Northern soul. 

The enabling condition for the turn in P’yongyang has, of course, been the 
dramatic change in policy towards the North in Seoul. No Southern leader had 
ever looked at the DPRK as anything other than a morsel to be swallowed. But 
at his inauguration Kim Dae Jung pledged himself to avoid any moves designed 
to absorb North Korea on the model of German reunificaton. This has been 
the key commitment in his ‘Sunshine’ policy, which has transformed the atmos- 
phere between the two states. Eberstadt grotesquely informs us that the new line 
of the ROK has been a big ‘setback’ for the DPRK, because it has made North 
Korea’s ‘stalwartly hostile posture towards Seoul yet more remote and implau- 
sible’. In reality, its effect has been to allow the Narth to feel secure enough 
to change its own policies and move forward. In the past, the South’s National 
Security Law—which in different versions goes back to 1948—had officially des- 
ignated the DPRK as no more than an ‘anti-state organization’, while the North 
had needless to say never recognized the legitimacy of the ROK. Kim Dae Jung 
was also the first head of state publicly to call for an end to the fifty-year-old 
American blockade of the North, and to ship food and other forms of aid to the 
DPRK without demanding concessions. He has encouraged South Korean busi- 
ness to build plants in the North, and backed the massive schemes of Chung 
Yu Jong, the Hyundai boss born in the North who has for years been at the 
forefront of economic relations between the two Koreas. These were the base- 
camps for the summit between the two Kims as Presidents of North and South 
in P’yongyang this year, at which Kim Jong Il confounded expectations with a 
display of Confucian etiquette worthy of the most conservative traditions in the 
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ROK. Two months later, Chung Yu Jong came back from P’yongyang with a deal 
to open hundreds of factories, employing up to 200,000 North Korean workers, 
in and around the ancient Koryo capital of Kaesong, a city bisected by the 38th 
parallel but firmly within the DPRK since the war ended. 

Kim Dae Jung’s innovations come from the experience of a leader whose 
adult lifetrme spans the entire existence of both Koreas. He was a political activ- 
ist just after Liberation, joming a leftist people’s committee in the port city of 
Mokp’o in September 1945, before later aligning himself with the opposition 
Korean Democratic Party. He knows how many people ın his native Southwest 
actively cooperated with the North Koreans during three months of occupation 
in the summer of 1950. He is also well aware of the forces that lay behind the 
Kwangju Rebellion in May 1980—and the need to come to terms with its repres- 
sion if South Koreans were ever to live together peaceably, even if he eventually 
pardoned its perpetrators. Above all, his tenure in office has constituted the first 
real political break with the ruling order that had held power continuously from 
1945 to 1997. This is something the North Korean regime understands. 

Whether it understands the larger forces behind the pressure on it today 
is another matter. The DPRK, like many other anti-colonial states, erected a 
wall against the backlash of a world system that had ceased to function in the 
19308, detonating catastrophe and global war. That reaction was not hard for 
Karl Polanyi to understand nearly 60 years ago, however difficult it might be 
for Eberstadt and Hunter in 1999, or any time between. Today the system has 
entered a newly triumphant phase, and 1s confident of tts capacity to knock down 
all walls. There is no room for an economic DMZ in the capitalist market of the 
new century. Kim Dae Jung has said privately he would like to end the Korean 
War before the term of his mandate. If that is a more realistic hope than the end 
of North Korea, the system—which has not spared the South either in recent 
years—is unappeased, and lies in wait for both. 





Bruce Cumings teaches East Asian history at the University of Chicago; most 
recent works, Korea’s Place in the Sun (1998), and Parallax Visions (1999). 
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CHRONICLE OF A CITY FORETOLD 


Mike Davis is a prolific and gifted writer whose oeuvre is getung bigger and 
more impressive by the day. Catapulted to fame—although not so much to for- 
tune—by his classic Los Angeles jeremiad City of Quartz (1990), he has almost 
single-handedly reinvented the way we see and tell stories about our cities at the 
turn of the century; and in the process reinvigorated urban studies, too long split 
between dry empiricism and abstruse high theory. Davis has re-energized both 
flanks at once, his racy prose somehow managing to mix Robert Park with Blade 
Runner, Karl Marx with Chuck D., Nathanael West with Art Pepper, Thomas 
Pynchon with Maria-Elena Durazo, the Book of Revelation with the Haymarket 
upnsing, Walter Benjamin with Route 405. His combination of imaginative 
flair and hard-edged take has made the study of cities popular in a way they've 
never been before—though the broad connexions he makes between theories 
and fields and events, and an indomitably maverick spirit, have on occasion 
raised hackles in the more conformist stretches of the academy. In Ecology of 
Fear (1998), Davis’s denunciations of LA’s boosterist politics and real-estate 
shysters—building luxury homes on the edge of deep abysses, ın fire zones, on 
seismic faults—gave ‘natural’ disasters a distinctive class slant which brought 
hun big trouble with the city establishment. High-tech liberals and press jack- 
als accused him of deliberately distorting the city’s mage into a dark dystopia 
calculated only to drive economic growth out of the Angeleno basin into the 
hinterland. Instead, it’s driven Davis himself into the hinterland—Hawaii, actu- 
alty—where he now lives for part of the year. His latest book Magical Urbanism 
reflects this shift in domicile. It completes his LA trilogy, but is much more than 
a study of LA. It is a book about people who have left their native lands and are 
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reinvigorating US big ates as their home away from home; who live across bor- 
ders—and across barriers—and who are staking out new ground, somewhere 
in between. Within the pages, and between the lines, we glimpse Davis as 
well. Here his voice sounds like a latter-day Fnedrich Engels, documenting The 
Condition of the Working Class in America, circa 2000—though his jacket-picture 
has him looking more like an exotic Polynesian wildman. Magical Urbanism is 
really magical realism and magical Marxism rolled into one, a book of embraces, 
in the tradition of Eduardo Galeano and García Márquez, fusing barbarism with 
sensual dreams, romance with politics, grittiest fact with wildest fantasy. 

Davis begins with a dose of sober realism; in fact, with an ‘epochal 
event’—an urban watershed largely unnoticed and certainly uncelebrated. At 
some point during 1996 Latinos surpassed African-Americans as the second 
largest ethno-racial group in New York. As Davis observes, ‘Thanks to a boom- 
ing Spamsh-surname population, no borough except Staten Island any longer 
has a majority ethnicity.’ Meanwhile, Califorma’s millennium celebrations coin- 
cided with white non-Hispamics becoming the state’s minority for the first 
time since the Gold Rush. In cities like New York and Los Angeles—to say noth- 
ing of Houston, San Diego, Phoenix and San Antonio—Latinos have become 
the ‘majority-minority’ group, dramatically ahead of demographic projections. 
With a few years, Dallas and Fort Worth will follow suit, while m Chicago, 
with a 27 per cent representation, Latinos hold the balance of power in most 
city elections; by 2020, their numbers in the windy city will have doubled and 
they will become LIllinois’s largest minority. Latin-Amenicanizaton of big and 
medium-sized US cities, says Davis, is the culmination of mass emigration to 
E Norte and the result of higher fecundity rates among Latina women than 
their Anglo counterparts. José is now the most popular name for baby boys in 
California and Texas, and there are more Salvadoreans in Los Angeles than in 
San Salvador, more Puerto Ricans and Dominicans ın New York than in San 
Juan and San Domingo. 

What surprises Davis most about these trends is their relative invisibility 
in ‘high-end urban studies’, where most of the ever growing literature on how 
globalization reshapes the metropohs ignores ‘its most spectacular US expres- 
sion’. He wants to put Latinos where they clearly belong: ‘in the centre of debate 
about the future of the American city’. Equally, he thinks that anyone who cares ` 
about the fate of our cities should be glad at the ‘redemptive energies’ Latinos 
bring to worn-out and shunned metropolitan areas. Their tropism toward big 
cities contrasts markedly with the ‘crabgrass prejudices’ of middle-class Anglos, 
who have fled in droves to the outer suburbs and edge cities; Latinos have given 
the kiss of life to moribund urban cores and to older, inner suburbs. But they 
have also put inordinate strain on standard census categorization. Broad labels 
such as ‘Latino’, ‘Hispanic’, ‘Chicano’, chosen long ago for bureaucratic expedi- 
ency, are unable to encompass the real heritage and commingling of émigré 
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Latin American populations. Ethnic identity is a complex, fluid process which 
escapes traditional binary models. 

Nowhere is that identity construction more fluid than in Tijuana, the 
Merican—US border town that was once Al Capone’s favourite resort, and is now 
the ‘Siamese twin’ of San Diego. Davis compares the city to Swift’s floating sky- 
scape of Laputa in Gulliver’s Travels: defying gravity, its ‘hyper-growth’ has been 
comparable only to that other surrealist landscape, Las Vegas. Ballooning from a 
65,000 rancho in 1950, it now supports an estimated 1.3 million people, yet with 
an urban infrastructure lagging ‘at least a generation behind current demand’. 
Tijuana has hardly any formal economy or public budget (40 per cent of its 
population lack sewer hook-ups and running water), prompting residents to 
become ‘consummate bricoleurs’, building a ‘culturally vibrant metropolis from 
the bottom up, largely usmng recycled materials from the other side of the border’. 
Asian multinationals—Sony, Sanyo and Hyundai—dominate this maquiladora 
economy. Rich bosses commute across every morning from plush San Diego 
suburbs, while green-card-carrying Hijuanense rank and file—officially known as 
‘transmigrants’—‘make the opposite commute by the thousands to work in San 
Diego’s post-mdustrial tourist economy’. The border is a 2000-mile Love Canal, 
and the Tijuana River a veritable toxic sink, discharging 12 milion gallons of 
Taw sewage every day. In the NAFTA era, capital and pollution flow freely. But 
flows of Mexican labour face acute blockages: border surveillance intensifies and 
becomes ever more sophisticated, with new electronic cameras that can probe 
vehicles for hidden passengers. Meanwhile, the distinction between immigra- 
tion patrol and narcotics control 1s becoming increasingly blurred as the war 
against drugs shades into a war against migrants. 

Davis 18 clearly appalled by this, but admits his mterest is more ın ‘the his- 
torical geography of Latino settlement in non-border cities’. There, he says, 
‘emerging Latino pluralites and majorities’ are ‘remaking urban space in novel 
ways that cannot be assimilated to the earlier experiences of either African- 
Americans or European immigrants.’ We are no longer dealing with the classic 
barrio or ghetto, but somethmg which exhibits unprecedented ‘spatial com- 
plexity’, rendermg defunct old Chicago School ecological models and familiar 
sociological explanations. New York in particular is ‘an extraordinary patchwork 
quilt’, the most ‘pluricultural’ of any US metropohtan core. Today, there are 
ar major Latino neighbourhoods—though each has large non-Latino popula- 
tions, too—in four boroughs, inchiding eleven Puerto Rican ın the south Bronx, 
two Dominican in upper Manhattan (Washington and Morningside Heights), 
and two mixed South American in Queens. Until relatively recently, Puerto 
Ricans comprised about 80 per cent of all Latinos in Gotham. Now, increas- 
ingly superseded by the more recent influx of Dominicans and Mencans, the 
figure ig nearer 40 per cent. Puerto Ricans have steadily lost ground, partic- 
ularly since 1960, giving the lie to claims that ‘citizenshrp provides a magic 
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carpet to immigrant success’. Poverty—for which we should read born and bred, 
second-generation New York poverty—has increased, even during the boom 
of the 19908. The ratio of Puerto Rican graduates is abysmally low; the high 
school drop-out rate for Latinos across the States is 30 per cent, higher than 
that of African-Americans. ‘If part of this educational deficit is “imported”’, 
writes Davis, ‘US educational institutions are doing little to raise qualifications 
of Latinos to the level of other groups.’ The plight of Dominicans, if anything, 
1s even worse, since with their 36 per cent poverty rate ın New York they are set 
to surpass Puerto Ricans as the poorest major ethnic contingent. Those bodegus 
in East Harlem and beyond rooth Street on Amsterdam Avenue are serviced 
by Dominican entrepreneurs barely better off than ther clientele. Meanwhile, 
‘the profoundly underdog Mexican population . . . struggles to survive in the 
benthic layer of the economy’, hustling as restaurant busboys, deli delivery 
men, as gypsy construction workers, or as doormen, handymen and janitors in 
Manhattan’s endless apartment and office blocks. 

Davis loves maps and likes to illustrate his arguments with masses of fas- 
cinating facts, statistics and census material, drawn from diverse secondary 
sources He synthesizes other people’s work in brilliant, innovative ways, con- 
verting it into something entirely original which combines breadth of vision with 
considerable attention to detail. His constant shifts between patterns and proc- 
esses, between the particular and the general, description and interpretation, 
between history, geography, sociology, political scence, anthropology, ‘Border’ 
and Latino studies, make hay of disciplinary demarcations. For an Anglo, he also 
demonstrates remarkable sensitivity toward Latino culture. In ‘Tropicalizing 
Cold Urban Space’, he writes beautifully about Latino ‘micro-entrepreneurship’ 
in Los Angeles, recounting the tribulations of the ‘anonymous heroes’ who 
are fiercely trymg to rebuild their new homelands, the ravaged old industnal 
heartlands, long abandoned by blue-collar Anglos. These de-industrialized tracts 
sometimes have over go per cent Latino concentrations, and smaller barrios 
have now expanded, spilling into one another, congealing into vast cities within 
a city. In some of the poorest, like Vernon, Florence and Watts, ‘tired, sad 
little homes undergo miraculous revivifications: their peeling facades repaired, 
sagging roofs and porches rebuilt, and yellowing lawns replanted in cacti and 
azaleas.’ This is pure Mexican and Salvadorean sweat-equity, homeowners who 
have somehow defied years of ‘redlining’, absentee landlords and avic neglect, 
pooling together their meagre resources, ‘to restore debilitated neighbourhoods - 
to trim regpectabihty’. Moreover, these homesteaders don’t just stay indoors and 
watch TV; they’re avid users of public space as well: families socialize in the 
street and party in public, re-energizing parks, playgrounds and community gar- 
dens. So, as Anglos increasingly barricade themselves into single-family homes 
in ‘cold’ privatized hinterlands, Latinos, Davis maintains, seek ‘a “hotter”, more 
exuberant urbanism’. 
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This rebuilding of cities parallels another kand of rebuilding: that of the 
whole American labour movement, in an emergent urbanization of the Latino 
work-force catalysed by Los Angeles, ‘the major R & D centre for aist-century 
trade unionism’. Rank and file bolshevism has grown into a formidable radical 
force in the City of Angels. The Service Employees’ Local 1877 has taken on 
the up-market world of downtown office suites, and battled police brutality 
in Century City tower blocks and parking lots to secure ‘Justice for Janitors’. 
Bright-red T-shirted Latino and Latina workers have deployed all manner of ram- 
bunctious, creative and aggressive manoeuvres, occupying lobbies, chanting, 
shouting and banging drums, blocking off major traffic boulevards—and thereby 
winning union recognition and securing significant pay deals. Meanwhile, the 
dynamic husband-and-wife duo of Miguel Contreras and Maria-Elena Durazo— 
who learnt organizing the hard way under the tutelage of César Chávez and now 
head LA County’s Federation of Labour and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Local rı—are prime movers ın state and city unionism. With their blessing, 
low-wage maids, dishwashers and busboys have staged boycotts, flying pickets, 
raucous street demos and ‘coffee-ins’ in hotel dining rooms, and negotiated 
new pay and benefit contracts downtown, as well as in West Hollywood and 
Beverly Hills. A lot of workers here have drawn from their experiences in El 
Salvador and Guatemala, where being a union member often meant not just get- 
ting fired but being fired upon, with hve ammunition. Such Latino and Latina 
service employees have quickly gone from being what Davis calls a ‘pariah 
proletariat’ to becoming the vanguard of a revitalized West Coast labour move- 
ment. Little wonder that LA’s rank and file has helped cement a successful 
metropolitan-wide ‘living wage’ campaign—‘an alternative political economy of 
the working class’, in Marx’s phrase—coordinated by another talented Latina, 
Madeline Janis-Aparicio, _ ~ 

` Through sheer numbers, skill and class-consciousness, Latmos bring a new 
militancy to a traditionally white, largely docile business unionism. These cam- 
paigns ‘have, in turn, drawn formidable talent from graduates of the student 
protests against Proposition 187 that rocked Southern Califorma in 1994’. The 
brightest of second-generation Latinos, fresh-faced kids who pack LA’s down- 
town Public Library, don’t want to be janitors and sweat-labourers like their 
parents; nor are they looking for MBAs. What they want, Davis thinks, is to be 
‘organizers and teachers’, organic intellectuals of a future pluricultural America. 
He clearly wishes them well, but he knows how much work there is to be done, 
salvaging public schools and civic infrastructure, to create an affirmative Latino 
cultural mass—one that makes politcal, economic and intellectual power com- 
mensurate with demographic weight, matching quality with quantity, existential 
freedom with material freedom. Union jobs and living wages are one thing; con- 
fident citizenship and free conscious activity are something else again. Untl 
then, Davis champions the ‘uprising of a million’, a Latino metropolis that wears 
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a proud union label. His hopes have already taken effective shape in the success- 
ful bus strike in LA this fall. 

The horizon of unionization leaves the book on a note of feisty realism. But 
it does also point to a gap ın it. Withm the complex mosaic of Latino migrations 
to the US, one stands out as sui generis—Little Havana in Miami The Cuban 
community in Florida 1s far and away the most successful Latino beachhead in 


the US—the only one that myals Anglo livmg-standards, possesses an abundant i 
. stock of capital, controls a major city, and punches above its weight in national 


politics, while also holding fast to tts native language. Davis scarcely touches on 
it. This is a substantial omission. The Cuban exiles form a special case, one that 
doesn’t fit easily into the general framework of Magical Urbanism. But if they 
are perceived as different, and often resented, by other Latino immigrants, they 
are not irrelevant to the problems that concern Davis. Politically, the counter- 
revolutionary drive of Miami may be worlds away from the San Gabriel Valley 
or El Paso, but culturally the major Spanish-language television chain in the 
States—watched by millions of Latino viewers across the country—is the Miami- 
based Univisión. There may be a broader lesson herd too! Little Havana has 
achieved its influence in Washington by not tying itself too rigidly to either the 
Republicans or Democrats, to maximize its room for manoeuvre and leverage 
on both. If the wider Latino communities are to avoid the fate of the African- 
American population, which has so little influence on national politics not least 


because the Democratic Party treats it as a captive vote to be taken for granted, - ` 


this would be the way to go. One hopes Davis will look at these political ques- 
tions in an updated paperback edition after this November’s elections. 


Magical Urbanism 1s driven by an infectous—and uncharactenistic—opti- ’ 


mism. The one-way streets and menacing catastrophes that haunt and darken 
City of Quartz and Ecology of Fear have now beén blasted through, and hght and 


air cascade into Magical Urbanism. The Spenglerian junkyards of Fontana and 


X-Files killer bees or wild beasts have given way to Salsa, bright primary colours, 
lvely Latin rhythms and flavours, and dogged labour organizing. Whitman's 
democratic vistas illuminate the open road ahead. The visionary ending of 
Prisoners of the American Dream, Davis's classic 1986 book on the US working 
class, which looked forward to ‘a combined, hemispheric revolt that overlaps 
boundaries and interlaces movements’, finds its current staging-post here. 





Andy Merrifield teaches geography at Clark University. 
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